Eternal  Life. 


o 


“And  this  is  life  eternal,  that  they  might  know  Thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus 
Christ,  whom  Thou  hast  sent.” — John  xvii;3. 

And  shall  1  live  forever,  never  die? 

What  is  the  meaning  of  “  Eternal  Life  ”  ? 

Only  that  through  some  countless  years 
1  shall  exist?  Is  mere  existence  bliss  ? 

A  thing  to  be  desired  as  highest  good  ? 

If  “life  eternal”  be  but  repetition 
Of  aimless  years,  no  thought  or  action  high. 

No  progress  toward  the  perfect  One,  toward  God, 

A  hueless  time  freed  from  the  discipline 
Of  sorrow,  care  and  doubt,  their  place  unfilled 
By  what  they  fit  us  for — then  I  confess 
Mere  everlastingness  contains  no  charm. 

But  if  “Eternal  life”  be  to  “know  God 
And  Christ,”  to  hold  communion  large  and  free 
With  the  eternal  heart  and  mind,  with  God, 

To  grow  from  faith  to  faith,  from  strength  to  strength. 
To  climb  the  eternal  heights  of  wisdom  and 
Of  love,  to  leave  behind  all  worldly  blights, 

And  come  sometime  to  “  know  as  we  are  known,” 
Then  “  Life  eternal  ”  is  for  me  the  greatest  good, 

And  to  ‘  ‘  know  God  and  Christ”  shall  be  my  constant  aim. 

—REV.  A.  N.  RAVEN. 
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The  Story  of  Gladstone’s  Life 

By  JUSTIN  McCarthy,  m.p. 

Author  of  “A  History  of  Our  Otcn  Times.'’ 

Fully  illustrated,  with  portraits,  etc. 

Cloth,  8vo,  Price,  $0.00. 

The  long  period  which  Mr.  McCarthy  has  spent 
as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  an  eye¬ 
witness  of  part  of  the  story  he  now  tells,  and 
also  the  work  of  writing  his 
Illustrated  with  “History  of  Our  Own  Times,” 
many  portraits  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
of  well-known  been  so  prominent  a  figure, 
public  men.  have  fitted  Mr.  McCarthy  as 
no  other  man  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  to  tell  the  story,  which  is  not  only  that 
of  a  man’s  life,  but  of  hie  country’s  political 
life,  so  closely  have  the  two  interests  been  com¬ 
bined  for  these  many  years. 

Simple,  natural  letters , written  with  a  woman’s 
eye  for  details  and  a  poet’s  power  of  discrimi¬ 
nation. 

The  Leners  of 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning 

Edited  by  FREDERIC  G.  KENYON. 

With  biographical  additions,  portraits,  etc. 

Cloth.  Two  Volumes.  Price.  $4  OO. 

Extract  from  the  Editor’s  Preface. 

This  collection  of  Mrs.  Browning’s  letters  has 
been  prepared  in  the  conviction  that  lovers  of 
English  literature  will  be  glad  to  make  a  closer 
and  more  intimate  acquaint 
Side  lights  on  ance  with  one  —  or.  it  may 
the  lives  of  two  truthfully  be  said,  with  two- 
most  interesting  of  the  most  interesting  liter 
characters.  ary  characters  of  the  Victorian 

age.  It  is  a  selection  from  a 
large  mass  of  letters,  written  at  all  periods  in 
Mrs.  Browning’s  life,  which  Mr.  Browning  alter 
his  wife’s  death  reclaimed.  The  letters  passed 
into  the  possession  of  his  son,  Mr.  R  Barrett 
Browning,  with  whose  consent  they  are  now 
published. 

The  duties  of  the  editor  have  been  mainly 
those  of  selection  and  arrangement :  but,  in 
order  to  complete  the  record,  it  has  been  thought 
well  to  add  connecting  links  of  narrative,  which 
should  serve  to  bind  the  whole  together  into  the 
unity  of  a  biography. 


The  Old  Santa  Fe  Trail 

By  COL.  HENRY  INMAN, 

Late  of  the  U.  S.  Army. 

With  eight  full  page  plates  by  Frederick  Reming¬ 
ton  and  initials  and  tailpieces  specially 
designed  for  this  work. 

Cloth,  8vo,  $3  50. 

The  book  is  one  of  unusual  interest,  especially 
to  those  who  knew  the  States  west  of  the  Missis 
sippi  in  the  time  of  the  stage  coach,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  “prairie  schooner,  ” 
With  a  map  or  the  even  earlier  pack  mule 
of  the  Trail  and  and  train.  Colonel  Inman 
a  portrait  of  has  added  to  a  long  personal 
the  author.  experience  of  life  on  the  plains 
unusual  opportunities  of  hear¬ 
ing  the  traditions  of  the  trail ;  he  has  known 
and  talked  with  all  the  best  known  scouts  and 
hunters,  and  from  the  richest  of  their  experi¬ 
ence  hie  book  is  full.  Kit  Carson,  Buffalo  Bill, 
Old  Jim  Bridger,  and  many  another  contribute 
to  the  often  thrilling,  sometimes  amusing,  always 
intensely  interesting  story. 
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There  is  nothing  more  important  in  the  battle 
of  life  than  to  know  how  to  take  the  lessons  of 
defeat.  To  be  sure,  the  sensation  is  not.  alto¬ 
gether  agreeable  for  one  to  be  defeated,  when  ho 
felt  sure  of  victory.  How  different  was  his  feel¬ 
ing  yesterday  from  that  of  to  day !  It  is  the 
same  revulsion  from  the  unexpected,  whether  it 
be  in  our  petty  personal  affairs,  or  in  the  great 
contests  in  which  a  whole  city,  or  State,  or 
country  is  concerned.  But  yesterday  we  saw  a 
grand  army  drawn  up  in  battle  array !  What  a 
magnihcent  sight  was  the  long  line  of  soldiers 
standing  at  arms,  with  their  bayonets  glistening 
in  the  morning  sun !  How  our  hearts  thrilled 
at  the  roll  of  the  drums  and  the  blast  of  the 
bugle !  How  inspiring  was  the  sight,  and  how 
eager  were  we  to  see  the  ranks  rush  forward  to 
victory ! 

But  suppose  they  rushed  forward,  not  to  victory 
but  to  defeat!  In  a  few  hours  their  lines  were 
broken  and  scattered,  while  the  broad  held  was 
strown  with  the  wounded— if  not  the  dying  and 
the  dead ! 

That  is  exactly  the  condition  in  which  some  of 
us  found  ourselves  on  the  morning  after  the  bat 
tie  of  last  week !  It  was  the  unexpected  that 
happened,  and  as  we  picked  ourselves  up,  and 
rubbed  our  eyes,  we  asked  in  a  melancholy  tone, 
“Where  are  we  of?”  And  what  are  we  going 
to  do  about  it  ? 

But  when  we  were  able  to  “pull  ourselves 
together”  and  stand  squarely  on  our  feet,  we 
found  that  the  result  was  one  of  which  wo  had 
no  reason  to  be  ashamed,  for  if  we  had  not 
been  victorious,  we  had  fought  a  good  tight. 
A  body  of  citizens — with  no  bribes  to  give — 
separating  itself  from  both  the  old  parties,  and 
standing  only  for  honest  municipal  government, 
had  cast  over  148,000  votes!  This  was  an  exhi¬ 
bition  of  tremendous  power.  If  this  new  Party 
of  Reform  could  muster  such  an  army  at  the  be¬ 
ginning,  what  might  it  not  do  in  the  end  ? 

And  how  about  the  loud  mouthed  “patriots” 
who  modestly  assumed  to  be  the  true  and  only 
Republican  party,  led  by  that  innocent  and  self- 
sacrificing  creature,  Tom  Platt?  Before  the 
fatal  day  he  was  vociferous  in  hie  boasts  of 
triumph.  He  could  hardly  put  bounds  to  the 
majority  with  which  he  was  going  to  sweep 
Manhattan  Island !  Since  the  election  he  has 
relapsed  into  a  dead  silence.  Not  a  word  will  he 
say  to  comfort  hie  deluded  followers,  while  poor 
Quigg  has  found  the  strain  upon  his  sensibili¬ 
ties  so  great  that  he  has  been  obliged  to  retire 
to  some  watering  place-  perhaps  the  Hot  Springe 
of  Arkansas  -to  “recuperate!” 

But  the  most  melancholy  figure  left  on  the 
battle  field  is  that  of  General  Tracy,  who  is  an 
old  soldier,  and,  like  all  brave  warriors,  has  a 
generous  heart,  in  proof  of  which  he  issued  an 


appeal  on  the  eve  of  the  decisive  day,  to  the 
misguided  “citizens” — not  in  the  tone  of  one 
asking  for  votes,  for  he  was  already  sure  of  his 
election,  but  as  a  warning  to  them  that  there 
was  a  last  opportunity  to  return  before  the  door 
was  shut!  Who  can  read  unmoved  this  mag¬ 
nanimous  “last  call  ?” 

’  Dear  Sir:  The  most  careful  and  searching  can 
vasses  have  been  made  in  every  eiection  district  of 
New  Yoik  and  Brooklyn,  and  nearly  every  one  of 
the  rejiistered  voters  has  been  personally  seen.  The 
results  of  these  canvasses  enable  me  to  give  to  you 
my  personal  assurance  that  in  any  event  my  vote 
will  he  Immensely  larger  than  that  of  any  inde¬ 
pendent  candidate,  and  probably  twice  as  large. 
1  do  not  make  this  statement  lightly  nor  in  the  mere 
effort  to  catch  a  few  votes  more.  I  make  it  in  the 
sincere  belief  created  by  abundant  proofs  that  my 
election  is  now  almcst,  if  not  fully  assured,  and  that 
wiih  your  support,  and  the  support  of  a  few  thou¬ 
sands  of  voters  who  are  hesitating,  I  SH.VLL  cer¬ 
tainly'  WIN.  (!)  If  I  am  elected,  it  will  be  my  con¬ 
stant  purpose  and  sincere  effort  to  give  to  theaf- 
faiis  of  our  noble  city  such  an  honest  and  eflScient 
administiation  as  will  satisfy  i  very  one  of  my  sup¬ 
porters.  Faithfully  yours,  B.  F.  Tract.” 

This  is  truly  pathetic.  It  is  like  an  appeal 
from  a  father  to  a  prodigal  son.  And  how  cruel 
that  the  wanderers  should  disappoint  his  hopes ! 
“In  any  event  he  was  sure  that  his  vote  would 
be  immensely  larger  than  that  of  any  independ¬ 
ent  candidate,  and  probably  twice  as  large!” 
.And  then  to  think  that  he  fell  behind  Seth  Low 
nearly  fifty  thousand  votes! 

And  his  offer  of  pardon  to  those  who  should 
repent  in  time,  and  cast  their  votes  for  him ! 
Nothing  equal  to  this  has  been  heard  since 
the  last  proclamation  of  Weyler  to  the  rebels  in 
Cuba  to  return  to  their  allegiance  before  they 
were  annihilated!  And  yet  some  of  those  im¬ 
penitent  rebels  are  still  alive,  though  hiding  in 
the  mountains,  while  Weyler  is  back  in  Madrid, 
awaiting  his  trial  before  a  court  martial ! 

This  is  a  bad  year  for  bosses  !  Somehow  the 
wind  blows  the  wrong  way.  Even  the  quiet 
Quaker  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  had  a  shaking 
of  the  dry  bones,  and  Boss  Quay  perceives  a 
little  sign  of  insubordination  among  his  faithful 
lieges.  They  have  actually  dared  to  nominate  a 
candidate  for  an  ofiBce  without  asking  his  per¬ 
mission,  and  what  is  worse,  electing  him  !  If 
this  is  not  stopped,  nobody  can  tell  what  will 
happen. 

And  “Maryland,  My  Maryland”  !  For  many 
years  Senator  Gorman  has  lorded  it  over  the 
State,  as  if  he  owned  it,  as  in  fact  he  did,  so  far 
as  concerned  legislation.  But  this  year  he  has 
received  an  unexpected  and  stunning  blow,  till 
he  does  not  know  “where  he  is  at."  So  far  as 
can  be  perceived  at  this  distance,  that  majestic 
form,  which  lid  so  long  awe  the  Senate,  lies 
prone  upon  the  shore  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  while 
the  waves  sing  a  melancholy  requiem  for  the 
dead.  Well,  the  best  friends  must  part  After 
life’s  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  well.  Nothing  in  life 
became  him  like  leaving  it. 
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And  DOW  a  word  to  the  independent  “citi¬ 
zens. ’’  We  have  been  defeated,  not  by  an  open 
enemy,  but  by  the  trickery  of  the  boss,  who  had 
the  impudence.to  claim  that  he  and  his  followers 
were  the  only  true  Republicans  ( !)  but  in  spite 
of  all  that,  we  had  nearly  150,000  men  who  did 
not  bow  the  knee  to  Baal !  After  fighting  such 
a  battle,  we  have  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,  but 
everything  to  make  us  proud  of  what  we  have 
done,  and  more  confident  than  ever  of  what  we 
shall  yet  be  ."able  to  do.  Only  let  us  stand  in 
our'places,  and  keep  in  the  ranks,  and  the  next 
election  may  show  a  result  that  will  astonish 
ourselves  as  well  as  the  whole  country ! 

Among'^the  incidents  of  the  battle  that  make 
us  proud  has  been  the  conduct  of  the  City 
Press,  which,  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions, 
has  been  solid  for  good  government,  a  front  of 
adamant  that  will  not,  and  cannot  be  beaten 
down.  Papers  like  The  Tribune  and  The  Times 
and  The  Evening  Poet  are  not  going  to  “flop” 
because  Tammany  Hall,  taking  advantage  of  our 
divisions,  has  slipped  into  power.  Let  it  do  its 
worst !  It  cannot  do  half  the  injury  it  would  so 
long  as  our  sentinels  watch  its  every  movement. 
The  newly  elected  Mayor  of  the  Greater  New 
York  says  that  in  his  appointments  he  will  put 
none  but  Democrats  on  guard  !  Let  the  people 
have  their  own  guards  in  the  persons  of  all  hon¬ 
est  men,  and  they  will  see  to  the  safety  of  the 
great  city  of  the  Republic! 

The  result  of  the  late  election  does  not  concern 
us  alone,  but  the  whole  Commonwealth.  Though 
the  election  is  over,  the  result  is  not  over,  nor 
will  it  be  limited  to  one  municipality,  however 
great.  We  shall  soon  hear  the  echo  in  the  Leg 
islature  at  Albany.  In  that  coming  struggle 
every  honest  independent  newspaper  ought  to 
lift  up  its  voice.  The  Evangelist  has  a  large 
constituency  throughout  the  State  of  New  York, 
especially  in  the  Middle  and  Western  part  of  the 
State — and  it  is  to  the  men  who  are  the  stalwart 
elders  of  our  churches,  and  whose  sturdy  hon¬ 
esty  and  uprightness  make  them  the  strength  of 
their  communities— that  we  appeal.  You  owe  it 
to  yourselves,  and  to  the  State  of  which  you  are 
so  proud,  to  watch  your  representatives.  First 
of  all,  choose  men,  who  are  not  merely  honest 
when  there  is  no  temptation  to  dishonesty,  but 
when  the  bribers  are  abroad,  doing  their  stealthy 
and  their  dirty  work.  They  may  present  “con¬ 
siderations”  which  it  is  hard  to  resist.  Not  many 
months  ago  when  I  was  passing  through  the 
good  old  State  of  Connecticut,  I  was  told  that  it 
was  a  hard  struggle — and  a  trial  of  character 
when  a  poor  farmer,  who  was  pinched  to  live, 
was  sent  to  the  Legislature,  and  was  offered  a 
hundred  dollars  for  his  vote !  Perhaps  he  never 
had  SO'  much  money  in  his  life.  A  few  such 
driblets  would  pay  off  the  mortgage  on  his  farm  ! 
The  senators  and  representatives  at  Albany  will 
doubtless  have  this  winter — as  they  have  had 
for  years  before — many  temptations  of  that  kind. 
Sometimes  the  tempter  may  come  upon  them  in 
some  quiet  place — in  a  corridor  in  the  Capitol, 
or  on  the  steps,  some  unspeakable  creature  may 
creep  up  towards  him,  like  a  sneak  thief,  and 
try  to  slip  a  hundred  dollars  into  his  hand  !  If 
he  has  but  the  courage  to  say,  “Get  behind  me, 
Satan!”  he  will  save  his  reputation,  and  may 
save  hie  soul.  Wherefore  I  say  unto  all.  Watch ! 
Watch  for  yourselves,  and  you  who  stay  at  home, 
watch  your  representatives  ! 


A  well  known  merchant  of  this  city,  a  man  of 
the  highest  standing  in  the  church  as  well  as  in 
the  business  world,  telle  this  pleasant  story 
of  hie  experience  in  getting  a  bill  passed  at 
Albany.  It  was  for  an  object  in  which  he 
had  DO  personal  interest,  none  but  what  any 
good  citizen  would  have,  and  he  talked  with 
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Platt  about  it,  to  make  sure  that  if  he  did  not 
take  any  interest  in  it,  he  would  at  least  throw 
DO  obstacle  in  its  way.  When  be  had  done  this 
he  felt  sure  of  hie  object.  Poor  innocent  soul ! 
He  did  not  know  the  way  of  a  boss.  Before  hie 
little  bill  could  pass,  there  was  another  “little 
bill”  to  be  settled.  While  he  was  in  a  happy 
state  of  mind,  thinking  “all  things  were  lovely,  ” 
he  had  the  honor  of  a  call  from  the  sub-boss, 
Abe  Gruber,  who  thrust  bis  head  through  the 
door,  and  informed  my  friend  that  it  would 
cost  him  five  thousand  dollars  to  get  his  bill 
through  the  Legislature !  That  was  an  eye 
opener  indeed!  Five  thousand  dollars!  For 
what  ?  For  whom  ?  It  does  not  take  a  very 
sharp  eye  to  see  through  it.  The  boss,  the 
“master  of  assemblies,”  or  at  least  of  a  Legis¬ 
lature,  must  be  “placated,”  or  conciliated. 
Can  any  decent  man  listen  to  such  a  story  with 
any  other  feeling  than  he  would  have  towards 
a  highway  robber,  who  should  meet  him  in  the 
woods  with  the  alternative,  “Your  money  or 
your  life!” 


UNDER  THE  CATALPA. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

Brooklyn,  Nov.  3, 1897. 

The  hero  of  the  hour  with  us  here  is  Nansen. 
His  marvellous  story  of  brave  endurance,  and 
splendid  enthusiasm  in  the  pursuit  of  scientific 
truth  bad  been  devoured  by  thousands  of  fire¬ 
sides,  and  excited  an  universal  desire  to  put  eye 
on  him.  Last  week  I  availed  myself  of  a  kind 
invitation  to  meet  him  at  the  house  of  the  ven¬ 
erable  Professor  Charles  West.  An  hundred  or 
more  others  attended  the  reception.  Dr.  West 
is  a  hero  himself  in  bis  own  way;  for  the  man 
who  has  educated  more  than  ten  thousand  young 
women  has  entitled  himself  to  be  enrolled  among 
the  “makers  of  the  Republic.”  He  is  now 
verging  on  towards  ninety,  but  has  the  alertness 
of  a  boy. 

While  I  was  chatting  with  Dr.  Storrs,  a  tall 
young  man  entered  the  room  and  stood  near  me. 
Why  does  not  Nansen  come  ?  said  I  to  a  person 
near,  “That  is  Nansen,”  was  the  reply,  point¬ 
ing  to  the  tall  young  man  beside  me.  I  was 
never  more  surprised ;  for  he  does  not  resemble 
the  photographs  of  him  in  hie  book.  He  is 
about  six  feet,  with  the  blonde  Scandinavian 
complexion,  and  flaxen  hair,  and  high  cheek 
bones,  and  blue  eyes.  In  hie  closely  buttoned 
black  frock  coat  he  looked  more  like  an  over¬ 
grown  divinity-student  than  like  the  Arctic  hero 
who  had  wrestled  with  icebergs  and  polar  bears. 
He  speaks  English  with  a  strong  Norse  brogue, 
and  is  rather  shy  in  facing  an  audience.  I 
thanked  him  for  his  testimony  that  when  cross¬ 
ing  Greenland  be  had  found  alcoholic  drinks 
more  harmful  than  beneficial  in  enduring  ex¬ 
treme  cold  and  fatigue.  Other  Arctic  explorers 
have  left  similar  testimony.  An  old  bronzed 
pilot  who  has  faced  the  gales  of  forty  winters 
off  Sandy  Hook  once  told  me  that  he  was  done 
with  whiskey;  “there  is  nothing  like  hot 
coffee,”  said  he,  “for  a  rough  night  in  a  nor’ 
wester.”  Nansen  is  still  in  his  thirties,  and 
bids  fair  to  see  the  solution  of  the  Polar  prob¬ 
lem  before  he  dies. 

What  a  delightful  biography  is  this  new  Life 
of  Tennyson !  It  will  take  rank  alongside  of 
Stanley’s  life  of  Dr.  Arnold  and  Trevelyan’s  Life 
of  Lord  Macaulay.  The  book  simply  paints  the 
great  poet  as  he  looked  and  lived  without  a  line 
to  give  any  mortal  a  twinge  of  pain.  Noble  as 
Tennyson  appears,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  reader 
kindles  most  warmly  towards  the  beautiful 
gifted  faithful  wife,  who  well  repaid  him  for 
waiting  so  many  a  long  year  before  he  could 
afford  to  marry  her.  He  said  long  afterwards, 
“The  peace  of  God  came  into  my  life  before  the 
altar  where  I  wedded  her.”  Tennyson  was  born 
I  in  the  same  year  (1809)  that  gave  the  world 


Abraham  Lincoln  and  William  E.  Gladstone. 
His  family  were  a  “nest  of  nightingales,”  and 
he  began  to  write  poetry  when  only  eight  years 
old.  He  threw  off  that  marvellous  “Charge  of 
the  Light  Brigade”  in  a  few  minutes— as  John 
Brown  wrote  the  immortal  “Rab  and  hie 
Friends”  in  a  few  hours!  The  first  great  poem 
with  which  Tennyson  conquered  the  world  was 
“In  Memoriam” ;  in  some  respects  he  never 
surpassed  it.  This  biography  brings  out  clearly 
the  beautiful  peace  and  purity  of  the  poet’s 
home-life  and  his  deeply  religious  character. 
In  an  age  of  arrogant  skepticism  be  was  a  sim¬ 
ple-hearted  believer  in  his  Bible,  and  in  Jesus 
Christ,  his  divine  Saviour.  Nothing  from  bis 
prolific  pen  will  live  longer  than  the  last  few 
lines  he  wrote  a  short  time  before  his  death. 
We  all  know  them  by  heart : 

**  Sunset  and  evening  star. 

And  one  clear  call  for  me ! 

And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar. 

When  I  put  out  to  sea.” 

It  is  not  very  pleasant  to  turn  from  the 
biography  of  the  foremost  poet  of  this  genera¬ 
tion  to  the  painful  prose  of  yesterday’s  election. 
Some  lessons  have  been  taught  by  the  calamitous 
result  in  this  “Greater  New  York,”  which  are 
worth  pondering  by  all  the  friends  of  clean  civic 
government  and  popular  liberty.  The  first  one 
is,  the  incalculable  evils  that  flow  from  the 
despotism  of  the  political  bosses.  The  whole 
question  whether  Tammany  Hall  should  rule 
this  city  for  the  next  four  years  rested  on  the 
decision  of  one  man.  The  party  to  which  be 
belonged,  and  whose  principles  he  should  have 
maintained  had  pronounced  in  favor  of  govern¬ 
ing  our  cities  on  simple  business  principles  of 
non  partisanship.  He  determined  to  repudiate 
this  doctiine,  and  presented  a  candidate  on  the 
narrow  platform  of  machine  party-politics ! 
This  fatal  move  of  the  dictator  at  once  divided 
his  party,  and  be  directed  his  main  fight  against 
a  fellow -Republican  who  stood  for  clean  govern¬ 
ment  with  no  responsibility  but  to  the  whole 
people. 

The  campaign  which  the  Hon.  Seth  Low  has 
waged  for  a  great  righteous  principle,  with  con¬ 
summate  ability,  reminds  me  of  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln’s  campaign  against  Douglass  for  “free  soil 
and  free  men”  in  Illinois  forty  years  ago.  Lin¬ 
coln  met  with  temporary  defeat,  and  so  did  Mr. 
Low  in  yesterday’s  conflict.  But  150,000  votes 
were  cast  yesterday  in  favor  of  the  principles 
which  Mr.  Low  personified.  The  Christian 
ministers  were  with  him  almost  to  a  man.  The 
best  elements  in  both  parties  were  mainly  on  hie 
side.  But  the  tremendous  power  of  two  organ¬ 
ized  political  “machines”  engineered  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  two  despotic  bosses  was  turned  against 
him,  and  compassed  his  defeat.  And  we,  the 
peaceful  tax-paying  citizens  who  love  our  great 
metropolis,  and  want  to  have  it  adorned  with 
clean  streets,  good  schools,  recreation-parks  and 
other  means  of  public  health  and  comfort,  must 
pay  the  bitter  penalty.  I  be  saddest  feature  is 
that  the  poor  laboring  folk  in  the  by-streets  and 
the  tenement  bouses  who  would  have  gained 
most  by  Mr.  Low’s  success,  have  been  ignorantly 
led  by  the  machine-managers  to  strike  their 
benefactor  down.  Universal  suffrage  in  great 
cities  is  full  of  risks  always;  when  it  is  domi¬ 
nated  by  unscrupulous  partisan  bosses,  it  works 
indescribable  mischief. 

We  learned  some  costly  lessons  in  Christian 
patriotism  during  the  Civil  War;  we  are  learn¬ 
ing  some  lessons  in  “Christian  citizenship” 
now,  and  if  they  are  beaten  into  the  people’s 
consciences  by  hard  blows  such  as  that  of  yes¬ 
terday,  the  work  of  education  will  be  pushed 
forward.  I  laid  my  head  on  a  sorrowful  pillow 
last  night— as  did  thousands  of  others  in  this 
vast  city— but  we  had  done  an  honest  day’s 
work,  and  the  dilapidated  condition  of  one  of 
the  partisan  machines  this  morning,  shows  that 
our  artillery  was  not  spent  in  vain.  The  chief 
sinner  is  to-day  the  chief  sufferer. 
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TOUGH  EXPERIENCES. 

KLONDIKE  JOUBNEY. 

Lake  Bennet,  Alaska,  Sept.  29, 1897. 

Dearest  Mamma  and  All  Our  Blessed  Loved 
Ones:  We  are  at  last  out  of  the  jaws  of  death 
and  out  of  the  mouth  of  hell. 

We  hnve  just  learned  of  a  man  who  expects  to 
start  in  an  hour  to  walk  back  to  Skaguay  and 
I  will  hurriedly  write  for  both  of  us  while  son  is 
preparing  dinner  for  our  packers,  four  men  and 
three  horses. 

We  now  have  all  our  goods  and  provisions 
cached  in  one  of  our  tents  six  miles  back  of  this 
point,  and  part  of  our  boat  lumber  here  with 
our  camp  tent,  commissary  and  bedding. 

Yesterday  morning  I  came  alone  through  the 
wilderness  four  hours  in  advance  of  our  pack 
train,  and  set  eyes  on  this  coveted  “Bennet 
Lake, ’’at  11.05  A.M.,  September  28th,  after 
following  the  mountain  and  swamp  trail  from 
Skaguay,  since  August  ilOth,  just  twenty-eight 
days,  not  a  day  of  which  but  has  been  one  of 
untold  suffering,  hardship  and  labor  both  for 
men  and  horses.  We  usually  pack  from  100  to 
200  pounds  on  each  horse,  and  from  50  to  100 
pounds  on  each  man’s  back.  Packing  feed  and 
hay  for  our  horses  has  been  quite  an  item. 
Our  stores  we  moved  in  relays  or  stations  be¬ 
tween  three  and  ten  miles  apart,  having  to 
traverse  the  ground  many  times,  to  bring  our 
stores  forward  to  a  given  point  before  advancing. 
We  have  had  nine  horses  (seven  at  one  time) 
sold  two,  lost  four  by  the  terrible  rigors  of  the 
dangerous  work  and  have  three  left.  We  expect 
by  six  more  tripe  of  horses  and  men  from  the  last 
cache  to  get  all  our  stores  here  on  the  Lake 
bank,  where  son  and  I  are  now  rebuilding  our 
boat,  named  “Mabel,”  which  we  built  at 
Skaguay  and  have  packed  through  in  the 
“knock  down.  ”  It  is  twenty  feet  long,  five  feet 
beam,  three  feet  eight  inches  bottom,  and  two 
feet  deep,  drawn  in  sixteen  inches  at  each  end, 
and  scow  end  finish.  In  a  few  days  we  will 
load  our  stores  and  pull  away  over  the  inland 
lakes  and  rivers  for  Dawson  City. 

The  last  two  weeKs  have  been  almost  continu¬ 
ous  snow  and  rain.  The  trail  is  strewn  with 
dead  horses  for  thirty  miles  back.  Yesterday  I 
counted  eight  in  sight,  from  our  standpoint. 

But  few  of  us  have  feed  (oats)  for  our  horses. 
Yesterday  I  was  offered  JlOO  for  a  sack  of  oats, 
seventy  five  pounds,  and  again  five  horses  for  a 
half  a  sack  of  oats,  but  we  have  only  enough 
feed  for  three  horses  to  get  our  stores  here,  then 
we  shall  have  to  shoot  them  to  avoid  suffering. 
We  would  not  repeat  our  last  month’s  work  for  a 
fortune,  but  we  have  now  all  things  well  in 
hand,  for  perfect  safety,  no  matter  whether  we 
get  snowed  in  or  not,  before  reaching  Dawson. 
Our  chances  are  eight  out  of  ten  to  get  through 
to  Dawson  by  the  time  this  reaches  you,  or  in 
about  two  weeks  hence.  If  previously  ice-locked 
on  the  way,  we  will  build  a  spacious  log  cabin 
and  go  into  winter  quarters  which  we  will  also 
do  if  we  reach  Dawsoc. 

Crack !  goes  the  shotgun  and  son  has  just  shot 
his  first  duck  on  first  effort.  I  shot  four  on 
small  inland  lakes,  all  fat  and  nice. 

Time  is  up  and  if  the  man  delivers  this  to 
some  boatman  at  Skaguay,  it  should  reach  you 
within  ten  or  twelve  days,  as  he  can  make  the 
forty-five  miles  on  foot,  without  encumbrance, 
in  two  days. 

Our  severe  labor  creates  ravenous  appetites 
and  son  is  quite  fiesby,  and  we  have  no  time  to 
get  sick  or  cold  either. 

The  ground  is  frozen  slightly  here,  but  no  ice 
in  lake.  We  had  one- fourth  inch  ice  on  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  White  Pass  ten  days  ago. 

We  pray  to  reach  Dawson  so  as  to  hear  from 
our  blessed  dear  ones,  of  whom  we  think  and 
talk,  each  individually  every  day.  So  with 
many  kisses  from  both  of  us  for  every  blessed 
one.  Affectionately,  Papa  and  Oscar, 

PAW80N  Citt,  Canada,  via  8batll.e  and  Dtea. 


THE  HEAYENS  IN  NOYEMBER. 

Our  attention  has  been  so  drawn  to  Venus  as 
morning  star  for  some  months,  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  withdrawn  during  these  her  declining 
days.  The  conjunction  of  Venus  and  Jupiter  on 
the  19th  of  October,  was  a  kind  of  last  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  this  brightest  of  all  the  stars.  And  there 
was  more  of  it  than  had  been  anticipated.  At 
five  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  Sunday,  October 
10th,  I  looked  out  of  my  window  at  the  Chal- 
fonteat  Ocean  Grove,  New  Jersey,  where,  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  pounding  surf,  1  had  an  unob 
structed  view  Eastward  to  the  horizon.  I  ex¬ 
claimed  at  the  splendor  of  the  sight.  Venus  was 
well  up  in  the  heavens,  shining  in  all  her  glory; 
a  few  degrees  below  great  Jupiter  glowed  in 
vain  endeavor  to  excell  her;  and,  to  my  astonish¬ 
ment,  but  little  above  the  horiztin,  there  shone 
the  little  shy  planet  Mercury,  the  little  fellow 
who  is  always  dodging  in  and  out  of  the  sun's 
rays,  and  who  seldom  lets  himself  be  seen ;  but 
he  could  not  be  mistaken ;  he  was  taken  off 
guard  on  a  Sabbath  morning;  and  these  tbr^e 
planets,  in  almost  straight  line  down  the  East¬ 
ern  sky,  formed  a  splendid  triumvirate,  which 
partly  extinguished,  partly  made  us  overlook, 
every  other  star.  Directly  beneath  Mercury  lay 
a  cloud  bank,  slightly  reddened  by  the  coming 
sunrise.  The  day  before  Mercury  was  at  his 
greatest  brilliancy,  therefore  he  was  caught  at 
almost  the  very  best  time.  Nine  days  later 
Mercury  had  again  buried  himself  in  the  sun’s 
rays  and  Venus  bad  dropped  toward  the  horizon 
sufficiently  to  enable  her  within  the  next 
twenty  four  hours  to  pass  Jupiter.  The  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  I9th  I  saw  them  distinctly  in  close 
company,  from  a  point  six  miles  back  from  the 
sea.  Since  then  what?  Jupiter  has  appeared 
more  a.nd  more  to  climb  the  Eastern  heavens, 
while  Venus  has  rapidly  dropped  toward  the 
horizoijl  and  now  is  about  to  lose  herself  in  the 
sun’s  fays.  Look  quickly  for  she  will  soon  be 
gone,  ^n  the  22d  of  November  she  will  be  in 
conjunction  with  the  moon  which  rises  that 
day  at  5  A.M.  Thai  is  almost  the  last  of  Venus 
till  she  has  passed  the  sun  and  reappears  early 
next  year  as  evening  star.  It  is  safe  to  predict 
that  she  will  then  become  more  popular  but  not 
because  she  will  be  any  more  beautiful. 

The  evening  sky  is  now  pretty  well  cleared  of 
planets;  every  star  seen  at  nine  o’clock  during 
this  month  is  a  fixed  star,  which  means  that  it 
is  a  blazing  sun  like  our  own.  Mars  and  Uranus 
pass  the  sun  the  21et  Neptune  rises  at  about 
six  o’clock  P.M.,  but  is  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye.  Saturn  is  already  gone  and  will  pass  the 
sun  the  25tb ;  and  Jupiter  and  Venus  are  morn¬ 
ing  stars.  This  is  a  peculiar  condition,  giving 
us  evening  after  evening  the  heavens  as  they 
would  appear  if  the  earth  were  the  only  planet 
in  the  solar  system. 

The  moon,  having  had  her  conjunction  with 
both  Jupiter  and  Venus  on  the  2.31  of  October, 
became  new  on  the  25th,  and  at  the  opening  of 
November  is  in  fine  condition  for  observation. 
The  first  day  of  the  month  she  has  her  greatest 
libration  west.  It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  the 
moon  always  keeps  the  same  side  toward  the 
earth.  On  a  priori  grounds  we  should  never 
have  expected  that  the  Creator  would  so  have 
arranged  our  single  satellite.  The  probabilities 
are  ail  against  it.  But  until  we  find  out  the 
Almighty  unto  perfection,  we  can  never  predict 
with  certainty  what  methods  he  will  employ  in 
the  government  of  either  the  material  or  the 
spiritual  world.  All  that  we  can  do  is  to  receive 
the  truth  as  to  what  be  has  done,  not  to  predict 
what  he  will  or  viust  do.  No  man  has  ever  seen 
or  ever  will  see  the  other  side  of  the  moon.  If 
there  are  people  living  on  that  side,  they  have 
never  seen  the  earth,  majestically  hanging  in 
the  lunar  sky,  with  a  diameter  apparently  nearly 
four  times  that  of  tbe.sun  itself;  but  if  there 


are  people  living  on  this  side,  they  see  the  earth 
all  the  time,  night  or  day;  to  them  the  earth 
never  sets,  though  sun  and  stars  do  daily.  The 
reason  for  all  this  is  that  the  moon  turns  on  her 
axis  in  almost  the  precise  time  in  which  she 
completes  her  orbit  about  the  earth.  It  is  a 
fact,  however,  that  there  is  a  slight  swinging  of 
the  moon,  called  her  libration,  which  enables  us 
at  different  times  to  see  somewhat  more  than 
one-half  of  the  moon’s  surface.  The  extreme 
Westward  swing  is  completed  the  first  day  of  the 
month.  To  the  ordinary  observer  these  libra- 
tions  are  not  noticeable.  But  if  the  moon  were 
inhabited,  those  living  on  those  two  outside 
strips  of  the  moon’s  face  which  are  brought  into 
view  only  by  the  moon’s  libration,  would  thereby 
have  the  earth  brought  into  their  sky  for  a  brief 
season,  very  brief,  for  the  17th  will  see  the 
moon's  greatest  libration  East  again ;  but  they 
would  see  our  planet  very  low  upon  the  horizon 
only.  It  may  briefly  be  added  that,  according 
to  Professor  Young,  by  the  use  of  the  great 
Yerkes  telescope,  if  there  were  electric  lights 
burning  on  the  moon,  we  should  see  them ;  and, 
if  there  were  a  building  there  as  large  as  the 
Capitol  at  Washington,  we  should  make  it  out ; 
for  that  instrument  has  the  power  of  briiging 
sections  of  the  moon  to  an  apparent  distance  of 
only  sixty  miles,  the  actual  distance  being  some 
240,000.  The  converse  of  this  statement  must 
be  just  as  true.  If  people  were  living  on  the 
moon  and  possessed  our  facilities  for  observa¬ 
tion,  their  eyes  undimmed  by  clouds,  smoke  or 
duet,  they  would  readily  make  out  the  configura¬ 
tion  of  our  continents,  discern  the  advancing 
and  receding  ice  and  snow  at  the  poles,  mark 
the  progress  of  vegetation,  note  the  growth  of 
cities,  follow  the  smoke  of  ocean  steamships, 
and  locate  some  of  the  larger  temples  made  with 
hands  in  which  man  worships  Him  who  dwells 
in  the  heavens.  On  November  13th,  the  moon 
rises  at  half  past  seven  in  the  evening,  and  as 
she  is  in  conjunction  with  the  star  Ceres  on  that 
day,  that  star  will  be  easily  located. 

Great  nights  these  are  going  to  be,  with  their 
crystal  clearness,  to  study  the  constellations. 
Andromeda  is  now  well  in  sight,  being  overhead 
at  about  the  middle  of  the  month  at  nine  or  ten 
o’clock.  A  star  map  should  be  used  for  the 
study  of  this  and  all  the  other  constellations 
though  much  can  be  learned  through  simple  ob¬ 
servation.  A  telescope  will  reveal  a  fine  double 
star  in  the  right  foot  of  Andromeda,  and  a  triple 
star  in  the  northern  hand  ;  the  right  foot  also 
contains  an  elongated  nebula.  A  remarkable 
cluster  of  minute  stars  is  found  near  the  north¬ 
western  extremity  of  the  girdle.  Sir  William 
Herschell  thought  this  to  be  the  nearest  of  all 
the  nebulie,  yet  computed  that  6,()(X)  years  wouM 
be  required  for  its  light  to  reach  our  world  !  The 
twelve  constellations  of  the  Zodiac  begin  with 
Pieces,  or  the  Pishes,  which  ought  to  be  defii- 
nitely  located,  and  thereafter  all  the  other  zo 
diacal  signs  should  be  learned  as  they  succes¬ 
sively  appear.  Cassiopeia,  with  her  fifty  five 
visible  stars,  though  so  far  North  as  to  be 
always  visible,  should  now  be  studied  as  coming 
to  the  meridian.  Her  inverted  chair,  once 
pointed  out,  will  always  be  easily  found  again. 
Beside  the  queenly  Cassiopeia  is  found  the 
kingly  Cepheus,  with  his  thirty  five  visible  stars. 
In  the  East  we  are  now  seeing  the  Pleiades 
getting  higher  and  higher;  “little  dipper,” 
some  call  it;  but  a  small  telescope  so  multiplies 
its  visible  stars  as  to  fill  one  with  a  sense  of 
religious  awe. 

Oct.  30,  1887. 

AN  ELECT  LADY’S  SCGOE.STION 
AND  CONTKIBCTION. 

I  would  suggest  to  my  sisters  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  that  they  endeavor,  even  if  it  be 
at  some  sacrifice,  to  make  up  to  the  Board  of 
Education,  by  one  dollar  contributions,  the  loss 
they  have  so  cruelly  sustained,  and  for  this 
purpose  1  enclose  my  contribution.  S.  H.  B. 
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TAMM  INY  IX  THE  SADDLE. 

The  battle  is  over,  and  Tammany  is  in  the 
saddle !  The  election,  to  which  we  have  been 
looking  forward  with  anxious  hearts  for  many 
weeks,  has  come  and  gone,  and  the  old  democ¬ 
racy,  which  has  been  “dead  and  buried’’  a  hun¬ 
dred  times,  has  come  to  life  again,  and  swept 
over  this  unfortunate  island  as  with  the  besom 
of  destruction. 

The  reason  of  this  overwhelming  defeat  is  not 
far  to  seek.  It  is  not  that  our  enemies  out 
numbered  us,  or  were  in  any  sense  stronger 
than  we.  It  is  only  another  case  of  political 
suicide.  If  all  the  voters  on  Manhattan  Island 
had  stood  up  to  be  counted,  those  opposed  to 
Tammany  were  a  hundred  thousand  stronger 
than  their  enemies,  and,  as  Cromwell  would 
have  said,  “The  Lord  had  delivered  them  into 
our  hands.’’  But  Cromwell,  once  he  had  them 
in  his  power,  would  never  have  let  them  go! 
But  we.  Wiser  than  Cromwell,  were  so  sure  of  an 
easy  triumph  over  our  adversary,  that  we  began 
to  quarrel  among  ourselves  till  the  enemy 
turned  up jn  us  and  gave  us  a  “basting’’  that 
we  shall  remember  for  the  rest  of  our  days. 

The  explanation  is  plain.  The  voting  popu¬ 
lation  of  Manhattan  Island,  with  Brooklyn  and 
all  the  annexes,  included  in  the  Greater  New 
York,  is  in  politics  largely  Democratic  as  it  has 
been  almost  from  time  immemorial.  Only 
twice  that  we  now  recall  has  that  immense 
majority  been  overcome— in  the  case  of  Mayor 
Hewitt,  and  of  our  present  Mayor  Strong.  In 
both  cases  there  was  a  rising  of  the  people,  who 
had  suddenly  awaked  to  the  idea  that  our  city 
government  was  a  matter  which  concerned  our¬ 
selves  and  nobody  else ;  that  it  had  nothing  to  do 
with  national  politics ;  and  that  the  only  salvation 
of  the  city  was  to  lay  parties  aside,  and  com¬ 
bine  for  the  general  good. 

It  was  in  that  spirit,  and  for  that  purpose, 
that  there  was  a  spontaneous  movement  for  the 
nomination  of  Seth  Low,  who  had  been  twice 
Mayor  of  Brooklyn,  and  who  had  proved  himself 
such  a  model  official,  that  when  he  had  removed 
hie  residence  to  th'is  side  of  the  river,  he  seemed 
to  be  the  man  of  all  men  sent  to  us  by  a  kind 
Providence  to  be  the  first  Mayor  of  the  Greater 
New  York  I 

But  this  suggestion  of  an  independent  candi¬ 
date  did  not  please  the  old  party  managers  who 
were  accustomed  to  dictate  nominations.  The 
bosses  were  our  lawful  masters!  What  impu 
dence  it  was  for  any  body  of  men  to  presume  to 
nominate  a  candidate  without  taking  their 
orders ! 

As  some  of  our  own  people  have  thought  we 
were  a  little  hasty,  and  that  we  should  have 
waited  to  combine  with  the  Republicans,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  answer  that,  while  such  delay 
and  such  fusion  might  have  brought  us  some 
allies,  it  would  have  driven  off  others,  for  the 
Citizens’  Union  was  not  composed  of  Republicans 
only,  but  included  thousands  of  Democrats, 
who  would  withdraw  at  the  very  first  indication 
that  it  was  a  partisan  movement,  having  only 
Republicans  for  leaders,  in  which  case  we  should 
have  been  beaten  before  the  battle  was  begun ! 

Then  it  was  that  Tom  Platt,  who  claims  to 
“own’’  the  Republican  party  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  determined  to  have  a  Mayor  who 
should  be  devoted  to  him  personally,  and  rallied 
hie  followers  to  make  a  new  nomination,  and  to 
give  a  stately  figure  head  to  the  ticket,  brought 
forward  General  Tracy— a  man  who  stands  very 
high  at  the  bar,  and  who  had  been  one  of  the  com¬ 
mission  that  framed  the  charter  of  the  Greater 
New  York;  but  who  unfortunately  had  for  hie 
junior  partner  a  son  of  Platt,  and  the  firm  were 


doing  a  roaring  business  in  the  issuing  of  cer¬ 
tain  certificates  required  by  recent  legislation,  a 
business  that  netted  the  firm,  it  was  said,  over  a 
hundred  thousand  a  year! 

It  would  seem  from  his  course  that  Platt  had 
engineered  the  creation  of  the  Greater  New  York 
as  a  personal  speculation.  He  had  “jammed  it 
through,’’  to  use  the  new  phrase  that  is  more 
forcible  than  elegant;  and  it  would  go  hard 
indeed  if  he  did  not  find  this  great  city  the 
richest  mine  into  which  he  ever  swung  his 
pickaxe ! 

And  so  wily  were  hie  movements  that  be  actu¬ 
ally  got  the  government  at  Washington  to  be 
sponsor  for  this  movement,  and  even  our  old 
friend,  Mr.  Cornelius  N.  Bliss  (who  had  up  to 
this  time  exhausted  the  resources  of  the  English 
language  in  speaking  of  Platt  as  the  most  false 
and  treacherous  creature  that  ever  cursed  any 
party),  came  on  from  Washington,  to  stand  up 
before  a  New  York  audience,  to  urge  the  neces 
sity  of  nominating  and  supporting  a  separate 
candidate.  This  was  at  least  unfortunate,  for 
what  he  might  have  done  as  a  private  citizen,  he 
could  not  do  while  a  member  of  the  Cabinet 
without  its  being  understood  (justly  or  unjustly) 
that  he  represented  the  President,  and  thus  be 
compromised  the  whole  Administration,  which 
is  involved  in  our  defeat.  After  this  endorse¬ 
ment  Platt  carried  his  head  higher  than  ever, 
despising  his  enemies,  not  deigning  to  look 
at  them.  As  for  these  miserable  “Citizens,’’ 
who  presumed  to  have  a  ticket  of  their  own, 
they  were  not  worthy  of  his  notice,  they  were 
few  in  number,  and  contemptible  in  infiuence, 
a  mere  clique  of  conceited  nobodies,  who  were 
disgruntled  because  they  could  not  have  some 
of  the  offices,  at  least  the  crumbs  that  should 
fall  from  their  master’s  table !  H^  would  let 
them  know  how  to  keep  their  propei  Jaces! 

As  for  himself  he  was  marching  on  from  vic¬ 
tory  to  victory.  Only  last  week  he  announced, 
not  only  that  General  Tracy  would  be  elected, 
but  that  he  was  already  elected !  It  only 
remained  to  go  through  the  formality  of  an  elec 
tion  to  ratify  the  boss’s  will !  And  he  even  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  filling  the  martial  candidate  himself 
with  the  same  confidence,  so  that  those  who  were 
in  the  intimacy  of  “the  General’’  heard  him  say 
that  at  last,  after  surveying  the  whole  ground, 
he  was  absolutely  sure  of  his  election  ! 

Well  now,  the  time  of  prophecy  is  past,  and 
the  election  itself  has  come  and  gone,  with  this 
result:  that  the  Tammany  candidate  is  elected 
by  this  tremendous  vote,  233,752!  Next  to 
him  comes  Seth  Low  with  146,821!  And  only 
third  appears  the  name  of  the  conquering  hero, 
“General  Tracy,’’  who  has  indeed  a  very  re¬ 
spectable  following  of  100,998,  but  which,  it  will 
be  observed,  does  not  come  within  4ii,  oOO  of  the 
vote  of  Seth  Low  !  And  fourth  is  the  vote  for 
the  eon  of  Henry  George,  whose  father’s  death 
cut  it  down  to  20,386. 

Here  is  a  lesson  that  be  wffio  rune  may  read. 
First,  that  if  the  Republicans,  instead  of  stand¬ 
ing  aloof,  had  joined  heartily  with  the  Citizens’ 
Union,  they  would  have  swept  the  city,  and 
elected  Seth  Low,  who  is  himself  a  Republican, 
by  over  9.000  majority!  Then,  indeed,  we  should 
have  had  a  government  of  which  we  could  all  be 
proud,  for  General  Tracy  himself  had  said  that 
“Seth  Low  knew  more  of  municipal  government 
than  any  other  man  in  this  country’’!  That 
ideal  government  the  Greater  New  York  would 
have  bad  for  the  next  four  years,  while  it  was 
passing  out  of  one  century,  and  entering  upon 
another ! 

All  this  we  have  lost  to  gratify  the  enmity  of 
one  man !  But  it  will  be  a  partial  compensa 
tion  if  it  compels  his  disappearance  from  public 
life,  so  that  we  shall  see  his  face,  and  hear  of 
his  wonderful  prophetic  knowledge  of  coming 
political  events,  no  more ! 

But  the  consequences  will  not  end  with  him. 
This  great  victory  in  what  is  soon  to  be  the 


second  city  in  the  world,  will  give  a  tremendous 
impulse  to  the  Democratic  party  throughout  the 
State  and  all  over  the  country.  Already  we 
hear  mutterings  of  resentment  by  some  of  our 
beet  citizens,  who  feel  that  they  have  not  only 
been  left  to  fight  their  battles  for  good  govern¬ 
ment  alone,  without  the  help  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion,  but  with  all  its  influence  thrown  against 
them,  BO  that  not  a  few  ate  in  the  mood  to  say, 
“We  voted  for  McKinley  once,  but  we  will  never 
do  it  again !’’ 

But  it  is  not  my  way  to  leave  my  readers  in  a 
state  of  despondency  and  gloom.  Last  week, 
while  hopeful  of  victory,  I  tried  to  prepare  my 
readers  for  defeat.  Perhaps  they  may  think 
that  there  is  a  touch  of  superstition  in  my  com¬ 
position  when  I  see  a  sign  in  the  sky,  but  just 
now  a  flash  of  light  gave  a  pleasant  turn  to  my 
thoughts.  It  was  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
and  I  had  been  writing  for  an  hour  by  the  elec¬ 
tric  light  that  hangs  over  my  table  in  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  building,  when  suddenly  light  from 
without  flooded  the  room  as  the  sun  appeared  in 
his  new-risen  splendor,  and  even  the  clouds  far 
up  above  the  horizon  caught  the  glow  and  sent 
it  back  again.  Was  this  merely  an  airy  nothing  ? 
Or  was  it  a  token,  slight  as  it  might  appear,  of 
a  power  that  is  above  us  all  ?  So  at  least  will  I 
interpret  this  morning  vision,  for  I  Bt'll  believe, 
not  only  in  the  “sober  second  thought’’  of  the 
people,  but  in  a  Power  that  watches  over  us, 
theti^od  of  our  fathers,  who  will  not  forsake 
their  children.  H.  M.  F. 


ALL  ABOUT  KLONDIKE. 

A  Man  who  belungN  Nowhere  and  Goen  Kverywhere. 

When  the  Stated  Clerk  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  makes  up  his  next  annual  report,  he  will  put 
us  all  down  in  his  tables,  giving  our  names, 
and  reporting  where  we  live,  and  what  we  are 
doing,  or  trying  to  do,  in  our  own  country,  or 
in  that  greater  field  which  is  the  world. 

But  there  is  one  man  whom  it  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  classify,  who  is  an  unknown  quantity, 
and  might  therefore  be  put  in  a  column  by  him¬ 
self,  He  “reports”  from  Washington,  but  if 
you  inquire  for  him  there,  you  are  told  that  he 
is  on  the  North  Pacific,  at  the  Aleutian  islands, 
or  in  Siberia,  or  in  the  .\rctic  circle.  All  that 
you  can  say  with  absolute  certainty  is  that  he  is 
somewhere  between  here  and  the  North  Pole ! 
Such  is  our  wandering,  but  not  wayward,  and 
always  beloved  Sheldon  Jackson. 

Last  spring  we  saw  him  at  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  of  which  he  was  Moderator,  but  from  which 
he  did  not  return  to  the  bosom  of  his  family, 
(as  most  men  do  who  live  quiet  and  peaceable 
lives, )  but  started  at  once  for  the  Pacific  Coast, 
and  put  to  sea  on  his  voyage  to  the  far  North. 
He  had  even  tried  to  persuade  me  to  accompany 
him  on  his  expedition,  which  was  to  have  the 
attraction  of  being  in  a  new  direction,  reaching 
out  into  fields  which  even  he  had  never  trodden 
before.  Instead  of  sailing  direct  for  the  Aleutian 
islands  and  passing  on  to  the  coast  of  Siberia, 
and  then  crossing  the  Bering  Straits  to  our  own 
shores,  he  was  to  sail  directly  for  Saint  Michael, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon,  and  to  ascend  that 
river — one  of  the  longest— as  well  as  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  volume  of  its  waters  not  only  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  but  on  the  globe. 
Following  out  this  new  programme,  he  sailed 
up  the  Yukon  seventeen  hundred  miles— a  voyage 
of  three  weeks-  at  the  end  of  which  he  found 
himself  at  Klondike  -in  the  midst  of  the  camps 
of  thousands  of  Americans,  digging  for  gold  ! 

And  what  report  does  he  bring  us  ?  First  of 
all,  he  says  that  the  representations  of  the  early 
explorers  are  not  exaggerated  ;  and  no  one  is  more 
competent  to  give  an  opinion,  since  he  is  not  a 
novice  in  these  matters,  but  an  expert.  It  is  not 
the  first  time  that  he  has  been  in  the  camps  of 
the  miners.  He  became  familiar  with  them  in 
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the  early  days  of  mioiog  in  California  and 
Nevada,  and  thinks  that  this  new  held  of  gold  is 
as  rich  as  any  he  has  ever  seen,  and  indeed 
not  inferior  to  the  gold  helds  of  Africa. 

But  tempting  as  they  are,  yet  the  boldest  ex 
plorer  might  well  shrink  from  venturing  into  a 
country  subject  to  such  extremes  of  climate.  It 
is  far  to  the  North  and  as  the  winter  comes  on, 
the  mercury  begins  to  fall— and  sinks  and  sinks, 
as  if  with  American  determination  to  do  its 
best-  till  it  reaches  forty  degrees  below  zero — 
and  there  freezes,  as  if  disgusted,  and  would  go 
no  farther,  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  meas 
ure  the  extreme  cold  by  some  other  test,  which 
carries  the  icy  cold  down,  down,  till  it  sometimes 
reaches  70  degrees  below  zero !  At  such  a  tem¬ 
perature  it  would  seem  impossible  to  live — but 
the  Yankee  has  only  to  dress  himself  like  an 
Esquimau,  encasing  his  body  in  furs  from  head 
to  foot,  and  he  can  bid  detiance  to  the  ice  and 
snow  as  if  he  were  a  polar  bear.  To  be  sure,  if 
he  uncovers  his  hands  or  face  he  may  get  a 
frosty  twinge  in  his  fingers  or  on  the  tip  of  hie 
nose,  but  he  may  be  thankful  that  he  can  keep 
his  nostrils  open  to  breathe,  and  hie  mouth  for 
food,  for  the  piercing  cold  will  but  sharpen 
his  appetite. 

Of  course  the  ground  is  frozen  solid,  and  in 
mining  if  he  cannot  make  much  headway  with 
the  pickaxe,  he  can  drill  holes,  as  he  would  in  a 
rock,  and  blow  up  the  earth  with  dynamite! 

From  this  one  would  suppose  that  the  hunter 
after  gold  had  better  flee  in  winter,  and  reserve 
his  explorations  for  the  milder  summer. 

Oh,  no!  For  this  Northern  climate  can  “beat 
the  record’’  in  one  extreme  as  well  as  the 
other.  If  the  thermometer  can  go  down  to  sev¬ 
enty  below  zero  it  can  go  up  to  ninety!  !  And 
then  comes  au  attiiction  that  recalls  the  plagues 
of  Egypt.  The  swarms  of  mosquitoes  are  such 
as  almost  to  darken  the  air.  They  light  on  a 
man's  face,  eyes  and  ears,  and  if  he  opens  his 
mouth,  he  drinks  them  in  with  the  fresh  air, 
or  inhales  them  with  the  breath  of  his  nostrils. 
Of  course  the  miner  can  incase  himself  against 
mosquitoes  as  he  can  against  the  frosty  air,  but  he 
must  sometimes  open  his  mouth  to  take  hie 
food,  and  he  must  bare  his  hands  if  not  his 
arms,  when  he  would  wield  the  pick  axe. 

How,  then,  can  anybody  live  in  this  horrible 
country,  where  you  are  devoured  one  half  the 
year,  and  frozen  the  other 

Well !  these  are  conditions  indeed  to  defy  the 
courage  of  the  bravest.  But  it  is  sometimes 
said  that  men  will  venture  into  the  infernal 
regions  in  search  of  gold.  It  is  at  least  certain 
that  they  will  not  shrink  from  any  of  the  habita¬ 
ble  parts  of  the  earth,  and  Yankee  ingenuity  will 
find  some  way  to  mitigate  the  “plagues’’  of  the 
Klondike. 

Just  at  present  the  danger  is  of  starvation  from 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  transporting  provisions 
over  the  mountains,  and  for  hundreds  of  miles. 
It  is  feared  that  the  supplies  will  be  quite  in¬ 
adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  miners,  and  if 
hunger  be  added  to  the  piercing  cold,  there 
will  be  some  fearful  tragedies  before  the  spring 
returns. 

Of  course  there  will  be  no  difficulty  after  the 
present  winter.  For  there  is  nothing  in  the 
country  to  forbid  the  construction  of  a  road. 
The  chief  obstacle  is  the  mountains  along  the 
coast,  but  these  are  not  impassible,  and  a  sum¬ 
mer’s  work  will  overcome  that  barrier,  after 
which  a  waggon  road  through  the  woods  and 
over  the  plains  will  be  comparatively  easy. 

But  after  all-in  this  as  in  all  new  settlements 
— the  great  danger  is  a  moral  one.  The  mining 
population  that  first  rushes  in  is  pretty  rough 
and  may  be  lawless  But  our  readers  have  seen 
by  the  letters  that  we  have  published  that  there  is 
a  better  element  going  in,  that  will  be  a  staunch 
supporter  of  law  and  order.  Of  course  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  send  troops  to  protect  lives  and 
property.  But  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  trans¬ 


port  a  regiment,  or  even  two  or  three  companies, 
over  a  barrier  of  mountains  and  a  long  distance 
of  ice  and  enow.  Still  a  single  officer  in  com¬ 
mand,  if  he  be  a  man  of  presence  of  mind,  of 
decision  and  courage  and  energy,  will  be  a 
nucleus  for  all  the  better  part  of  the  community 
to  rally  till  the  spring  brings  new  resources  and 
full  relief.  Hence  the  need  of  settlers  not  only 
with  clean  hands  and  honest  purposes,  but  with 
brave  hearts,  a  courage  to  face  any  danger,  and 
to  be  the  bulwark  of  good  order,  which  is  the 
first  necessity  of  civilization.  May  God  be  the 
Protector  of  the  new  land  of  gold,  and  in  due 
time  may  there  come  out  of  all  these  mingled 
elements  a  community  that  is  nut  only  rich  in 
the  treasures  of  the  earth,  but  clean  and  pure 
and  white  as  the  snows  on  these  Northern  moun¬ 
tains!  H.  M.  F. 

THE  COLLEGES  OUGHT  TO  HAVE  THE 
BEST  PREACHERS. 

The  Broadway  Tabernacle  has  not  yet  found  a 
pastor.  When  Dr.  Gunsaulus  was  here  in  the 
spring,  the  congregation  was  so  captivated  by 
him,  that  they  would  have  given  him  an  unani¬ 
mous  call  on  the  spot,  but  he  had  very  strong 
ties  to  Chicago,  and  his  ill  health  from  over 
work  coming  soon  after,  made  it  impossible  to 
entertain  the  thought  of  a  change  to  another 
field  of  labor.  He  is  now  on  the  road  to  recov¬ 
ery,  and  when  he  is  once  more  in  his  old  pulpit, 
his  people  will  cling  to  him  with  an  attachment 
even  greater,  if  that  were  possible,  than  ever 
before. 

Meanwhile  the  Tabernacle  is  supplied  by 
preachers  from  abroad.  At  present  it  is  Dr. 
Raymond,  the  President  of  Union  College,  who 
has  preached  for  s'^veral  weeks,  and  is  en¬ 
gaged  for  as  many  weeks  to  come,  and  nat¬ 
urally,  as  long  as  they  can  have  him,  they 
ask  for  nothing  more.  Knowing  as  they  do, 
that  he  could  not  be  tempted  from  his  present 
position  by  any  pulpit,  they  make  the  most  of 
his  preaching  while  they  can,  leaving  the  future 
to  care  for  itself. 

Delighted  as  we  should  be  !o  welcome  Dr  Ray¬ 
mond  to  this  city,  we  cannot  but  think  that  he 
is  at  this  present  time  in  the  very  place  where 
he  ought  to  be,  for  there  is  no  position  in  which 
there  is  so  much  need  of  a  strong  personality  as  at 
the  head  of  a  College,  where  he  comes  in  contact 
with  hundreds  of  young  men,  over  whom  his 
influence  for  good  will  be  felt  for  their  whole 
lives. 

Princeton  is  equally  favored  in  Dr.  Patton, 
whose  strong  convictons,  supported  by  great 
intellectual  ability,  cannot  but  make  its  impress 
in  strengthening  the  religious  faith  of  students, 
as  Mark  Hopkins  did  upon  the  students  of  Wil¬ 
liams  College  for  a  whole  generation. 

And  last  but  not  least  is  President  Stryker  of 
Hamilton  College,  who  has  been,  preaching  for 
some  weeks  in  our  Madison  Square  Church, 
while  Dr.  Parkhurst  is  in  Europe.  As  in  sum¬ 
mer  we  spend  our  Sabbaths  in  the  country  we 
have  heard  him  but  once,  but  if  the  sermon  he 
gave  us  last  Sunday  was  a  specimen  of  hie  power 
in  the  pulpit,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
there  are  not  a  dozen  such  preachers  in  this 
country. 


The  Third  Federal  Convention  of  the  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Andrew  and  Philip  will  be  held  at 
Reading,  Pennsylvania,  November  Ilth-14th,  in 
the  Second  Reformed  Church.  Reports  from 
the  various  Chapters  will  be  presented,  followed 
by  interesting  addresses  and  discussions  on  the 
work  of  the  Brotherhood,  which  has  grown  very 
rapidly  since  its  organization  in  1888  at  Read¬ 
ing,  Pennsylvania,  by  Reverend  Rufus  W.  Miller. 
There  are  now  378  Chapters  with  a  membership 
of  10, 000  men  in  thirty-one  States  and  in  eighteen 
denominations. 


FROM  THE  OUTPOST  NEAREST  TO 

THE  NORTH  POLE.  ’ 

Last  Saturday  night  we  listened  to  the  lecture 
of  Nansen,  in  which  he  told  the  thrilling  story 
of  his  attempt  to  force  his  way  to  the  North 
Pole,  and  though  ho  did  not  reach  it,  attained 
a  higher  latitude  than  that  of  any  previous  ex¬ 
plorer.  As  the  scenes  were  thrown  on  a  large 
screen,  we  saw  the  mountains  of  ice,  and  real¬ 
ized  the  dangers  that  might  well  have  tried  the 
courage  of  one  of  the  bravest  of  men. 

But  while  we  recognize  all  this,  Nansen  is  not 
the  only  one  whose  courage  commands  our 
admiration.  “There  were  heroes  before  Aga¬ 
memnon,’’  and  there  have  been  brave  men 
before  Nansen,  and  there  are  now, — and  not  only 
brave  men  but  brave  women — who  do  not  shrink 
from  venturing  far  into  the  Arctic  circle,  not 
as  explorers,  but  to  do  good  to  the  poor  natives 
who  know  no  other  land  or  clime. 

Some  months  since  there  came  into  our  office 
a  young  man,  of  modest  appearance,  who  never 
dreamed  of  being  a  “hero,’’  but  who  was  will¬ 
ing  to  give  his  life  to  the  Esquimaux,  and  if  it 
were  God’s  will,  to  die  and  be  buried  in  the 
region  of  everlasting  ice  and  snow.  And  he  is 
not  even  a  minister,  but  a  physician,  so  that  he 
can  be  a  missionary  in  a  double  sense,  caring 
at  once  for  the  body  and  the  soul.  And  there 
was  a  young  woman,  who  loved  him  enough,  and 
loved  her  Master  too,  to  share  his  fortunes  and 
his  fate.  They  crossed  the  Continent  to  San 
Francisco,  and  took  ship  for  the  North.  But 
what  North  ?  There  are  degrees  in  latitude. 
Was  it  a  pleasure  trip  along  the  coast,  among 
the  thousand  islands  of  Alaska,  up  to  the  Muir 
Glacier  ?  Far  beyond  that,  leaving  behind 
them  the  snowy  height  of  Mount  Saint  Elias, 
they  pushed  Northward,  still  Northward,  till 
they  passed  through  Bering  Strait,  and  into  the 
Arctic  circle,  to  Point  Barrow,  which  is  visited 
by  a  Government  ship  only  once  a  year — to 
carry  the  mail,  and  supplies  for  sailors,  who 
have  ventured  thus  far  North,  in  the  search  for 
whales,  and  may  have  been  wrecked  upon  these 
inhospitable  shores.  It  is  the  most  Northern 
missionary  station  in  the  world,  from  which  Dr. 
Marsh  writes  this  brief  letter: 

Point  Barrow,  Alaska,  Sept.  5, 1897. 

My  Dear  Dr.  Field:  Point  Barrow  is  not  as 
bad  as  it  is  painted.  We  reached  here  August 
8th,  after  a  stormy  passage  nearly  all  the  way, 
and  after  being  blocked  by  ice  for  nearly  a  week 
while  but  a  few  miles  south  of  the  Station. 

The  Station  is  the  best  built  house  on  the 
beach  here  and  the  beet  that  1  have  seen  this 
side  of  Unimak  Pass.  There  are  four  good  liv¬ 
ing  rooms,  a  school-room  and  coal  shed  in  the 
large  house,  and  there  is  a  large  store  house  just 
a  few  feet  back  of  the  coal  shed.  We  have  the 
honor  of  having  the  only  stairs  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  all  other  houses  have  ladders  to 
their  attics. 

I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  Mr.  Stevenson’s 
(the  missionary  before  him)  work  here.  On 
August  20th,  we  organized  a  Christian  Endeavor 
Society  with  114  members.  Our  prayer  meetings 
would  put  some  of  the  home  land  meetings  to 
shame,  not  a  single  minute  lost  6r  wasted,  and 
the  whole  time  not  taken  up  by  the  leader  either. 

The  attendance  at  al!  meetings  is  fine.  On 
Wednesday  evenings  we  have  about  eighty  as  a 
rule,  and  on  Sunday  mornings  we  have  had  as 
high  as  160  since  I  have  been  here. 

The  school-room  is  only  15x26,  so  you  can 
imagine  how  crowded  the  room  is  with  150  per¬ 
sons  in  it.  They  sit  on  the  floor,  on  the  seats 
and  on  the  tops  of  the  school  desks,  even  stand 
up  when  all  seats  are  taken.  The  natives  want 
to  build  a  church  of  their  own.  and  will  con¬ 
tribute  whale  bone  and  bear  skins  for  that  pur- 
ptse. 

Next  year  I  think  1  shall  have  more  to  write 
about,  but  this  time  news  is  scarce.  By  the 
way,  I  found  some  old  Evangelists  in  the  attic 
when  I  got  here  and  no  Presbyterian  Banner,  so 
if  it  ever  was  here,  it  must  be  “mukie’’  and 
“planted’’  surely  by  this  time. 

Sincerely  yours.  Rev.  II.  R.  Marsh,  M.D 
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THE  TENEBABLE  ASSEMBLY.  j 

Now  that  so  many  Presbyteries  are  doing  1 
honor  to  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines 
by  services  commemorative  of  the  adoption  of 
our  Standards  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
it  may  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  know  bow  that 
A‘^cuil>'.\  vv.id  regarded  by  some  of  its  contempo¬ 
raries  who  were  not  members  of  that  august 
body. 

In  the  dedication^of  Trapp’s  commentary,  the 
words,  “The  venerable  Assembly”  are  found. 
They  are  the  expression  of  the  feelings  of  one 
who,  in  “those  calamitous  and  bloody  times,” 
“in  those  last  and  worst  and  woful  days,”  when 
driven  from  his  pulpit,  gave  himself  to  the 
exposition  of  Scripture.  And  this  he  did  so 
attractively,  pithily,  quaintly  and  learnedly,  that 
they  who  take  him  up,  as  Spurgeon  said,  are 
loth  to  lay  him  down. 

Samuel  Torshell,  whose  commentary  on  Mala- 
chi  holds  an  honorable  place  among  Puritan 
Divines,  dedicates  his  “choicely  labored  and 
accurately  learned”  Treatise  on  Hypocrisy,  “To 
the  Reverend  and  Learned  Prolocutor,  the  Asses¬ 
sors  and  the  rest  of  the  Reverend  Divines  in  the 
honorable  and  Reverend  Assembly  now  sitting 
by  the  ordinance  of  our  High  Court  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  ”  In  his  introductory  epistle  to  them 
“About  the  discerning  of  Spirits,  ”  be  says,  I 
“from  my  very  soule  I  doe  blesse  God  for  you 
and  have  hopes  that  God  bath  it  in  His  thoughts 
to  refresh  this  poors  and  tome  nation  and  the 
churches,  because  He  hath  given  courage  to  so 
many  able  and  Godly  Divines  to  meet  together,  i 
though  threatened  with  Proclamations  to  the 
contrary.  Forever  blessed  be  the  name  of  God 
for  that  sweet  condescension,  for  that  humble 
and  resolved  subjection  unto  light,  for  that 
diligent  and  holy  pursuit  of  truth,  which  all 
together  doe  promise  an  happy  issue  of  your 
meeting.  Goe  on  with  prudent  and  holy  debates, 
and  the  Lord  so  blesse  them  and  crown  them, 
that  your  advice  being  laid  before  our  great  and 
high  Court,  they  may  under  God  settle  upon  us 
the  glory  of  all  the  ordinances  of  Christ  and 
remove  every  burthen  which  the  tyranny  of 
abused  Episcopacie  has  layd  upon  us.” 

Milton  dedicated  his  “Doctrine  and  Discip¬ 
line  of  Divorce”  to  the  Parliament  and  the 
Assembly.  “Renowned  Parliament,  Select  As¬ 
sembly,”  he  calls  them,  as  be  makes  bis  appeal 
to  “the  concourse  of  so  much  piety  and  wisdom 
here  assembled. ”  “Ye  have  now  doubtless,  by 
the  favor  and  appointment  of  God,  ye  have  now 
in  your  hands  a  great  and  populous  nation  to 
reform,  from  what  corruption  and  blindness  in 
religion  ye  know  well.”  He  believed  that  “by 
all  concurrence  of  signs  and  by  the  general  in¬ 
stinct  of  holy  and  devout  men,  God  is  decrees 
ing  to  begin  some  new  and  great  period  in  his 
church,  even  to  the  reforming  of  reformation 
itself,”  and  so  be  says,  “It  would  not  be  the 
first  or  second  time  that  England  had  this 
honor  vouchsafed  from  heaven,  to  give  out 
reformation  to  the  world.  Let  not  England  for¬ 
get  her  precedence  of  teaching  nations  how  to 
live.  ” 

These  are  but  sped  mens  of  what  is  found  in 
the  many  books  and  pamphlets  and  “considera¬ 
tions  tendered  to  the  learned  Prolocutor  and  to 
the  rest  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  met  at  West 
minster.”  as  Bishop  Hall  of  Norwich  has  it,  in 
his  “Modest  Offer  by  a  True  Lover  of  Truth 
and  Peace.” 

None,  however,  went  quite  so  far  as  Mr.  Salt 
marsh  who  dedicated  bis  book  against  the  his¬ 
torian,  Thomas  Fuller,  “To  the  Most  Sacred 
Assembly.  ” 

Fuller  himself  in  bis  attractive  description  of 
the  Assembly,  its  formation  and  its  members, 
says,  “What  place  more  proper  for  the  build¬ 
ing  of  Sion  (as  they  propounded  it),  than  the 
chamber  of  Jerusalem  (the  fairest  in  the  Dean’s 
lodgings,  where  King  Henry  the  Fourth  died) 
and  where  these  Divines  did  daily  meet  to 
gether.  ” 

Though  they  did  not  “build  Sion”  as  they 
and  their  constituents  bad  expected,  tfaeybuilded 
better  than  they  knew,  when  they  left  to  the 
world  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  the  larger  and 
3iQaller  Wpstminster  Catechisms. 

Thomas  Doogbtt. 


DR.  CHEYNE’S  LECTURES. 

During  the  coming  two  or  three  months, 
various  institutions  of  learning  in  the  East  are 
to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  a  course  of  lectures  on 
“Phases  of  Jewish  Religious  Life  after  the 
Exile,”  by  the  Rev,  Thomas  Kelley  Cheyne, 
D.  D.,  Oriel  Professor  of  the  Interpretation  of 
Holy  Scripture,  Oxford,  and  Canon  of  Roches 
ter.  Dr.  Cheyne  comes  to  this  country  by  invi¬ 
tation  of  the  American  Committee  for  the  Study 
of  Religions,  which  is  composed  largely  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  and  of 
which  Professor  Morris  Jastrow  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania,  is  Secretary. 

Dr.  Cheyne  is  well  known  among  theologians 
and  students  of  Biblical  History  as  an  authority 
on  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  life  and  customs 
ot  the  Jews.  He  was  also  one  of  the  prominent 
members  of  the  Old  Testament  Revision  Com 
mittee.  As  a  writer  he  has  contributed  to  liter¬ 
ature  some  of  its  best  works  on  the  Old  Testa 
ment  writings,  notably  those  of  Isaiah  and  the 
Psalms  besides  being  the  author  of  the  articles 
in  the  Encyclopaedia  Brittanica  on  Cosmogony, 
Daniel,  Deluge,  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah.  In  fact, 
his  work  in  the  department  of  Biblical  Criticism 
has  been  so  extensive  and  so  thorough  that  he 
might  well  be  called  the  pioneer  of  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  modern  criticism.  * 

The  course  which  Dr.  Cheyne  proposes  giving 
in  this  country  consists  of  six  lectures,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  titles:  Religious  Life  in 
Judea  before  the  Arrival  of  Nebemiah.  Nebe- 
miah,  Ezra  and  Manasseh,  or  The  Reconstitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Jewish  and  the  Samaritan  Communi¬ 
ties.  Jewish  Religious  Ideals;  Hinderances  to 
their  Perfect  Development.  Jewish  Wisdom;  Its 
Meaning,  Object  and  Varieties.  Orthodox  and 
Heretical  Wisdom ;  Contemporary  Levitical 
Piety.  Judaism,  Its  Power  of  Attracting 
Foreigners;  Its  Higher  Theology  ;  Its  Relation 
to  Greece,  Persia  and  Babylon. 

Beginning  the  first  week  of  November,  Dr 
Cheyne  will  deliver  the  course  before  the  stu¬ 
dents  at  Cornell.  The  following  three  weeks  he 
will  appear  on  alternate  days  at  Union  Tbeologi 
cal  Seminary,  New  York,  and  at  Yale  University, 
being  at  the  former  institution  on  Monday  and 
Wednesday  afternoons.  Commencing  the  same 
week  the  course  will  be  given  on  Tuesday  eve 
nings  before  the  Brooklyn  Institute.  Dr. 
Cheyne’s  engagements  will  then  take  him  to 
Boston,  Providence,  Lowell,  Baltimore,  at  Johns 
Hopkins,  and  Philadelphia,  at  the  University  of 
Pennslyvania. 

GOOD  SEED  BEARING  GOOD  FRUIT. 

The  following  is  suggestive  of  what  ought  to 
be  done  and  the  way  to  do  it : 

New  Hamburgh,  Nov.  1,  1997. 

Rev.  John  Balcom  Shaw,  D.D. — My  Dear 
Brother. — I  was  thinking  you  would  be  pleased 
to  hear  of  some  of  the  good  results  from  your 
stirring  words  at  Synod.  You  remember  the 
check  foi  $335  which  I  gave  you  at  Utica  from 
my  elder  and  myself.  That  amount  we  have  in¬ 
creased  in  our  little  church  to  $1,150.  The 
people  have  been  greatly  stirred  up  over  it. 

As  I  was  thinking  over  the  matter  this  morning, 
the  question  presented  itself  to  me.  How  are  the 
churches  which  had  no  representative  at  Synod 
to  feel  the  effects  of  this  movement  ? 

It  seems  to  me  some  method  ought  to  be  de 
vised  by  which  all  the  churches  of  the  Synod 
would  be  moved  to  action.  It  is  nearly  six 
months  before  we  hold  our  next  regular  meet¬ 
ing  of  Presbytery  Perhaps  you  have  this  mat 
ter  under  consideration  and  have  already  some 
method  devised. 

I  earnestly  hope  and  pray  that  the  debt  both 
of  the  Foreign  and  Home  Boards  may  be  speedily 
wiped  out.  The  Presbyterial  Home  Mission 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  is  arrang¬ 
ing  for  a  Presbyterial  Home  Missionary  Congress 
at  Newburgh,  the  16tb  of  this  month,  which  we 
are  hoping  will  result  in  great  good  to  the  Home 
Mission  cause,  but  the  question  still  remains. 
What  about  the  Foreign  Mission  interests  ? 

Fraternally,  yours,  T.  D.  Elder. 


“  OUR  FATHER.” 

Some  one,  being  asked,  said  that  the  beet 
part  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  was  the  first  two 
words.  Certainly,  the  whole  meaning  of  it  is 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  addressed  to  One  who  is 
revealed  as  the  Father  of  us  all ;  and  when  we 
pray  together,  we  pray  as  God’s  children.  We 
take  each  other  by  the  hand  when  we  utter  the 
first  word,  “Our”;  we  look  into  the  face  of 
the  King  and  own  ourselves  His  children  when 
we  utter  the  second  word,  “Father”  Some  go 
a  little  closer  to  Him  when  they  cry  “Abba 
Father”;  but  the  common  prayer  means  essen¬ 
tial  brotherhood. 

In  the  genealogy  of  Jesus,  the  line  mounts  up 
to  Adam  and  ends  “which  was  the  Son  of  God.  ” 
In  that  sense  we  are  all  God’s  children.  All 
men  carry  the  birth  mark,  the  sign  manual  of 
God.  They  bear  other  names  also,  as  statues 
and  pictures  in  our  museums  do  not  belong  to 
their  makers.  Indeed  one  of  the  old  masters 
might  not  recognize  his  own  work  in  its  new 
relatione.  Nor  is  it  safe  to  predicate  universal 
fatherhood  of  men  as  a  claim  of  universal  son- 
ship.  A  good  many  are  rather  proud  of  calling 
themselves  their  own  and  not  God’s;  they  claim 
to  be  orphans,  the  creatures  of  chance  or  law. 

Such - of  men  exist  in  so  far  that  we  do 

not  know  who  made  them ;  but  somebody  did 
make  them.  Of  every  man  we  say  he  had  a 
mother ;  we  may  also  be  sure  that  his  creator  is 
our  Father.  He  who  made  them  made  us. 
Hence  the  claim  of  every  man  on  us  is  that  of 
brotherhood.  And  if  we  love  God,  we  shall 
love  our  fellowmen.  The  brotherhood  of  man, 
therefore,  rests  on  this  recognition  of  the  uni¬ 
versal  fatherhood  of  God.  We  have  always  to 
distrust,  and  often  to  deny,  the  social  preten¬ 
sions  of  Atheists  and  pantheists.  What  have 
they  who  deny  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  to  do 
with  the  brotherhood  of  man  ? 

A  bird  sings  and  flits  and  feeds  without  any 
sense  of  duty  or  touch  of  obligation.  A  star 
shines  forever  yet  never  loved.  But  with  a 
man,  the  case  is  altogether  different.  He  can 
think  of  himself,  he  can  love  and  hope  and 
aspire;  he  can  plan,  desire,  compare;  he  can 
feel  shame  or  satisfaction,  can  forecast,  forbode 
and  fear  the  worst.  He  has  the  moral  sense 
which  we  call  conscience. 

In  these  days  our  notions  of  sonship  and  fath¬ 
erhood  are  apt  to  be  confused.  Religion  is  run¬ 
ning  to  socialism  and  socialism  is  made  a  relig¬ 
ion.  The  brotherhood  of  man  is  a  theory  and 
the  fatherhood  of  God  is  a  figure  of  speech. 
Men  are  profuse  in  protesting  love  to  their  fel¬ 
lows  and  as  bold  in  denying  the  claim  of  God 
upon  their  obedience.  We  love  our  fellowmen, 
they  say,  that  is  the  highest  love;  did  not  Ben 
Adhem’s  name  lead  all  the  rest  ?  But  why  ? 
Was  it  not  that  the  man  who  loved  God  and 
kept  His  commandments  was  the  only  true  lover 
of  hie  kind  ?  Theoriesof  adjustment  and  equali¬ 
zation  are  schemes  to  supercede  the  essential 
correction  of  man’s  relations;  for  the  whole 
thing  turns  on  man’s  recognition,  first  of  all  of 
his  obligations  to  God.  Who  says  “Our 
Father,”  and  yet  has  not  made  it  all  right 
between  bis  own  and  his  Father’s  heart  I 


Park  College  has  its  “Family”  to  support,  as 
usual,  the  Fairweather  fund  being  put  to  other 
most  necessary  uses,  as  elsewhere  explained  by 
Dr.  Henry  Bullard,  one  of  its  trustees.  The 
class-room  enrollment  of  the  College  is  very 
nearly  400,  and  the  boys  and  girls  eat,  as  well  as 
study  and  work !  The  institution  bids  fair  to 
have  an  indigenous  museum,  so  to  speak,  before 
many  years,  and  entirely  through  the  interest  of 
its  graduates.  Thus  the  Rev.  James  Rennie  of 
the  class  of  ’91,  of  Wray,  Colorado,  has  sent  45 
specimens  of  gold  and  silver  ore— the  beginning 
of  a  collection  he  intends  forming.  A  case  of 
his  own  workmanship  is  to  bold  it.  And  a 
friend  in  Hiawatha,  Kansas,  sends  a  piece  of 
petrified  jaw  bone  of  some  animal,  species  not 
known.  He  was  present  when  it  was  taken  from 
a  well  that  was  being  dug  in  Bberidan  County, 
Nebraska.  It  was  fQUPd  Pt  A  depth  of  115  feet 
below  tbe  surface 
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THE  WELSHMEN  IN  AMERICA.  I 

Amoing  the  eiements  that  come  from  foreign 
countries  to  make  up  the  population  of  the  United 
States,  the  largest  in  number  are  the  Irish,  who 
came  in  ship-loads  fifty  years  ago.  in  1847,  the 
year  of  the  famine,  and  have  continued  to  come 
in  great  numbers  ever  since.  The  Scotch  were  by 
no  means  so  numerous,  but  of  more  intelligence. 
The  smallest  contingent  from  the  British  Islands 
was  of  the  Welsh,  but  they  were  second  to  none 
in  intelligence  as  well  as  in  strength  of  character, 
a  good  illustration  of  which  we  have  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter,  written  a  few  days  since,  and 
dated  at  Racine.  Wisconsin: 

Mv  Dear  Dr.  Field  :  In  the  month  of  May, 
1850,  I  arrived  in  New  York  City,  from  my 
native  land,  (Wales).  Following  many  others 
from  my  native  village,  I  proceeded  on  my  jour¬ 
ney,  and  finally  landed  in  Racine,  Wisconsin, 
where  I  have  resided  ever  since,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  two  years  spent  at  Newark,  Ohio.  It 
was  my  good  fortune  to  be  employed  by  a  strict 
Presbyterian  family,  natives  of  New  Jersey.  It 
was  there  that  I  first  became  acquainted  with 
The  New  York  Evangelist.  I  shall  never  forget 
with  what  interest  I  used  to  read  it,  although  I 
was  not  as  familiar  then  with  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  as  I  might  have  been.  From  that  time, 
about  forty-five  years  ago,  I  have  subscribed  for 
it  yearly,  till  it  has  become  a  part  of  my  very 
existence.  I  could  no  more  think  of  living 
without  The  Evangelist  than  without  my  daily 
bread.  Should  any  one  tell  me  that  I  must  live 
on  two  meals  a  day  with  The  Evangelist,  or 
three  meals  without  it,  I  would  choose'the  first. 

Dr.  Lewellyn  J.  Evans  came  to  Racine  the 
same  summer  as  myself.  His  father  became  the 
pastor  of  the  church  of  which  I  was  a  member, 
viz:  the  Welsh  Calvinistic  Church,  known  also 
as  the  Welsh  Presbyterian  Church.  He  was  a 
student  then,  and  I  was  only  a  store  clerk,  but 
we  were  thrown  much  in  company  of  one  an¬ 
other,  both  in  church,  literary,  musical  and 
political  work.  I  came  to  love  him  as  a  brother 
for  his  many  good  qualities  of  heart,  and  to 
admire  him  for  his  brilliant  talents.  When  his 
father  left  Racine,  we  boarded  together  for  some 
years.  His  life  in  Racine  was  an  earnest  of  his 
eminent  useful  life  in  the  future. 

After  that  we  corresponded  as  long  as  he  lived. 
You  know  how  he  returned  to  Wales,  his  native 
land,  and  was  chosen  professor  in  the  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary  at  Bala,  and  had  entered  upon  it 
as  his  life  work  when  he  was  struck  down  and 
died.  His  constitution  had  been  broken  down 
under  his  earnest  work  at  Lane,  and  the  unfor 
tunate  strivings  there  had  pierced  his  heart; 
and  it  was  no  wonder  that  he  succumbed  under 
it.  Hie  remains  were  brought  ever  to  his  dear 
land  of  adoption ;  and  a  friend  gave  him  a  place 
of  sepulchre. 

I  have  read  every  article  that  has  appeared  in 
The  Evangelist  from  Dr.  Cuyler’e  pen.  I  was 
living  at  Newark,  Ohio,  when  he  married  Miss 
Mathiot.  She  was  a  very  sweet  and  beautiful 
lady,  while  hie  oratory  and  brilliant  talents  were 
very  manifest  at  that  time.  What  a  wonderful 
amount  of  good  this  frail  man  has  accomplished 
from  the  platform,  pulpit,  and  the  press! 

I  am  proud  that  the  little  principality  of 
Wales  has  furnished  so  many  useful  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  ministers  to  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
Besides  Dr,  Evans,  there  was  the  fervid  and 
laborious  man.  Dr.  Chidlaw,  of  precious  mem¬ 
ory.  Among  the  living  Dr.  William  C.  Roberts 
is  one  of  the  most  distinguished.  I  have  had 
personal  acquaintance  with  him  and  have  enter¬ 
tained  him  at  my  home  several  times  when 
he  was  at  Lake  Forest.  He  did  [a  grand  work 
in  the  few  years  he  was  there.  Although  a 
Princetonian,  he  is  most  liberal,  and  tolerant 


towards  those  who  happen  to  disagree  with  him. 
If  all  Presbyterian  ministers  were  like  him, 
there  would  be  no  heresy  trials,  for  trivial  disa 
greements  in  doctrine.  The  father  of  Dr.  Will¬ 
iam  H.  Roberts,  Dr.  William  Roberts,  Utica,  I 
knew  well,  and  a  more  learned  and  eloquent 
man  was  hard  to  be  found.  I  have  not  the  honor 
of  the  acquaintance  of  his  distinguished  son, 
but  I  understand  he  is  a  “chip  of  the  old 
block.’’  I  met  Doctor  Edward  D.  Morris,  late 
of  Lane,  when  I  was  visiting  my  friend.  Dr. 
Evans.  What  a  beautiful  and  lovely  character 
he  is  !  I  cannot  compare  him  to  any  one  but 
the  beloved  Apostle  John.  May  he  long  enjoy 
a  serene  retirement  ! 

I  remember  well  the  time  that  Dr.  Z.  M. 
Humphrey  first  came  to  Racine,  and  how  rapidly 
he  rose  in  the  estimation  of  his  church  and  the 
citizens  of  Racine.  When  he  left  here,  he  had 
three  calls  under  consideration,  and  decided  to 
accept  the  one  from  Chicago.  I  followed  hie 
career  afterwards  with  a  great  deal  of  interest. 
It  was  a  happy  coincidence  that  he  and  Dr. 
Evans  had  resided  at  Racine  the  same  time,  and 
were  afterwards  co-professors  at  Lane.  He  has 
gone  to  his  reward  these  many  years. 

I  surmised  that  your  correspondent  at  Balti¬ 
more.  Rev.  Robert  H.  Williams,  was  a  VV’elsh- 
man,  and  I  wrote  him  to  inquire  if  I  was  right. 
He  wrote  back  that  he  was  a  North  of  Ireland 
man  !  Well,  that  is  the  next  best  thing  to  being 
a  Welshman !  Rev.  J.  Wynne  Jones,  of  Balti¬ 
more,  I  well  remember  when  he  left  his  father’s 
farm  near  Columbus,  Wisconsin,  calling  on  me 
on  hie  way  to  the  East,  in  search  of  education 
to  enable  him  to  enter  the  ministry.  I  have 
followed  his  career  with  much  interest,  as  he 
has  adorned  hie  sacred  profession  these  many 
years.  Many  others  I  could  mention,  that  I  am 
familiar  with,  and  that  you  also  know. 

I  have  followed  you  in  all  parts  of  the  globe, 
on  your  travels,  with  intense  interest.  But 
there  is  one  little  corner  of  the  world  that  you 
have  not  visited,  I  mean  little  Wales,  the  land 
of  bards,  minstrels,  and  preachers.  You  ought 
to  visit  it  by  all  means.  You  can  ascend  Snow¬ 
den  now  by  rail,  and  see  the  rising  of  the  sun, 
and  the  landscape  all  around.  The  people 
of  Wales  also  are  a  study  in  themselves.  The 
great  religious  gathering  called  the  “Gymanifa,  ’’ 
is  something  that  cannot  be  compared  to  any 
other  religious  gathering  in  the  world.  Fif 
teen,  yes,  often  twenty,  thousand  people  will 
gather  together  to  listen  to  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  by  eminent  ministers.  The  Welsh  can 
devour  from  twelve  to  twenty  sermons  continu¬ 
ously  in  one  Gymanifa  or  Convention.  Also 
their  Eisteddfodan  are  unique.  No  other  nation 
has  anything  exactly  like  these  great  gather 
ings.  The  German  Sangerfests  come  the  near 
est  to  them,  but  they  are  confined  to  music — 
vocal  and  instrumental — while  the  Eisteddfodan 
comprises  competitions  in  prose,  poetry,  and  the 
tine  arts,  besides  music,  vocal  and  instrumental. 

Well,  I  suspect  that  you  are  ready  to  say  that 
I  am  very  free  in  taking  so  much  liberty  with 
you.  But  somehow  or  other,  I  feel  that  I  am, 
and  have  been  associating  and  conversing  with 
you  all  these  years  through  The  Evangelist.  As 
I  did  not  have  the  benefit  of  much  schooling  in 
my  youth,  you  will  excuse  my  mistakes. 

Wishing  you  many  more  years  to  fill  your  im¬ 
portant  post  as  editor  of  The  Evangelist, 

I  am  respectfully  yours, 

_ Thomas  L.  Williams. 

SPKCIAL  COWUSK  OF  NKRMON8. 

The  Rev.  David  G.  Wylie,  Ph.D.,  D. D.,  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church  will  com¬ 
mence  a  course  of  evening  sermons  in  the  church. 
Ninety-sixth  street  and  Central  Park  West,  next 
Sunday  evening,  at  8  o’clock.  The  following 
will  be  among  bis  themes:  “Some  Allies  of  the 
Church,”  “A  Call  to  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Greater  New  York,”  “The  Mosaic  Legisla¬ 
tion,”  “Ten  Plagues  of  our  American  Civiliza¬ 
tion.” 


A  WEDDING  IN  BEIRUT. 

.An  Arab  gentleman  who  was  invited  by  Dr. 
Jessup  to  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  in  Beirut 
gives  his  impressions  of  the  scene  and  of  our 
familiar  American  customs,  with  a  true  Orien¬ 
tal  love  of  hyperbole : 

Aaleih,  September  24,  1897. 

My  Lord  the  Editor  :  It  was  my  good  fortune 
two  days  since  to  attend  the  marriage  ceremony 
in  the  bouse  of  his  Excellency,  Rev.  Dr.  Henry 
Jessup,  the  American  in  the  village  of  Aaleih. 
It  was  conducted  with  great  brilliancy,  beauty 
and  perfect  order  combining  all  the  features  of 
delight  and  politeness.  For  perfect  quiet  and 
peace  prevailed  during  the  entire  ceremony,  a 
fact  which  I  regarded  as  the  clearest  indication 
of  the  high  degree  of  civilization,  dignity  and 
perfection  which  the  American  people  have  at¬ 
tained  in  all  their  undertakings. 

The  two  brides  (bride  and  groom)  were  Dr. 
Frank  Moore,  one  of  the  teachers  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  College,  and  Miss  Ethel,  the  daughter  of 
his  Excellency,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jessup  mentioned 
above.  At  four  o’clock  on  Thursday  afternoon 
the  invited  guests  began  to  assemble  in  com¬ 
panies  from  different  parts  of  Beirut  and  Lebanon 
in  the  spacious  sides  of  the  domicile  of  the 
bride’s  family.  And  as  soon  as  a  lady  entered 
the  house,  there  advanced  to  meet  her  one  of 
the  young  men  appointed  over  the  office  of 
reception,  who  led  her  to  a  seat  under  one  of 
the  arboreal  canopies  of  living  green  or  under 
one  of  the  awnings  spread  out  in  the  pleasure 
gardens  which  encompass  this  beautiful  house. 
Now  when  the  company  of  the  invited  guests 
was  complete,  consisting  of  gentlemen  and  ladies 
as  well  as  of  children  who  were  like  living  dow¬ 
ers  transfigured  among  the  gardens,  behold  there 
came  suddenly  sounds  of  delicious  music  like 
the  warbling  of  bulbuls  (nightingales),  rising 
at  first  with  gentle  cadence  from  the  recesses  of 
the  shady  paths  overspread  with  carpets,  then 
swelling  more  and  more  distinctly  by  degrees 
until  there  appeared,  like  the  rising  of  the  sun, 
from  among  the  winding  paths,  six  virgins  clad 
in  white  raiment  and  bearing  branches  of  the 
tube  rose  crowned  with  their  white  and  fragrant 
blossoms,  the  very  symbols  of  purity.  They 
continued  singing  the  song  of  welcome  to  the 
bridegroom  and  the  bride  until  they  reached 
the  area  in  which  was  erected  a  bower  of  greens 
and  roses  and  wild  jessamine,  under  whose  dome 
hung  the  marriage  bell  constructed  of  green 
leaves  and  white  flowers.  There  followed  them 
a  company  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  pairs, 
surrounding  the  bridegroom,  who  was  led  by  the 
brother  of  the  bride.  Next  followed  the  maids 
of  honor  bearing  bouquets  of  dowers  before  the 
bride  who  walked  with  slow  steps  leaning  upon 
the  arm  of  her  noble  father.  She  was  arrayed  in 
a  robe  of  bright  and  pure  white  satin,  and  on 
her  head  was  a  crown  of  orange  blossoms,  and 
on  her  countenance  were  portrayed  the  linea¬ 
ments  of  gentleness,  dignity  and  modesty,  veiled 
with  a  diaphanous  (or  delicate)  veil  of  purest 
tulle. 

And  when  they  reached  the  green  bower,  the 
bride  took  her  position  by  the  side  of  her  bride¬ 
groom,  each  one  taking  the  hand  of  the  other. 

Then  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Jessup  began  by 
reading  the  marriage  service  in  a  clear,  distinct 
voice.  Then  the  father  of  the  bride  united 
with  him  in  the  ceremony  in  a  manner  pro¬ 
foundly  impressive.  And  what  added  solemnity 
and  dignity  to  this  marriage  service  was  the 
fact  that  all  present  were  standing  listening 
intently  and  with  perfect  silence  to  this  delight¬ 
ful  service  of  prayers,  assembled  as  it  were  in  a 
temple  illuminated  with  the  golden  rays  of  the 
sun  from  the  depths  of  the  blue  dome  of  heaven. 

After  the  benediction  upon  the  two  brides,  all 
the  assembled  company  came  forward  to  con¬ 
gratulate  them  upon  their  auspicious  marriage, 
while  they  received  all  with  smiles,  affabiliU 
and  courtesy. 
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And  when  the  marriage  celebration  was  over, 
the  two  brides  advanced  before  the  invited 
guests,  passing  under  triumphal  arches  of  bay 
leaves,  palm  branches  and  tube  roses  to  an 
apartment  brilliantly  decorated,  where  were 
arranged  tables  of  food  and  sweets  of  various 
kinds  and  of  surpassing  excellence.  And  when 
the  guests  were  throueh  with  partaking  of  the 
food  and  the  cooling  drinks,  the  knot  of  the 
assemblage  was  dissolved,  and  all  separated  con¬ 
gratulating  the  bride’s  family  for  all  their 
courtesy  and  generous  hospitality  towards  them 
and  wishing  the  two  brides  the  perfection  of 
happiness,  comfort  and  prosperity. 

A  WORD  FROM  PARK  COLLEGE 

Two  statements  in  the  religious  papers  have 
given  great  pleasure  to  the  friends  of  Park 
College  and  some  uneasiness  also.  It  was  said 
that  a  check  for  $75,000  from  the  Fayerweather 
estate  had  actually  been  received  by  the  College 
Treasurer,  and  nearly  at  the  same  time  the  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made  that  for  the  first  time  in 
its  history  Park  College  was  out  of  debt. 

The  facts  are  even  better  than  the  first  state¬ 
ment  indicates.  The  $75,000  was  the  first  pay¬ 
ment  toward  the  share  of  Park  College  in  the 
final  settlement  of  that  estate,  recently  ordered 
by  the  Courts.  A  second  payment  of  $10,000 
has  since  been  made,  and  the  lawyers  give  us 
reason  to  hope  for  $40,000  more. 

The  second  statement  was  wholly  wrong,  for 
Park  College  has  never  been  in  debt.  Colonel 
Park  provided  in  the  Charter  of  the  College 
that  the  Trustees  should  be  personally  responsi¬ 
ble  for  any  outlays  ordered  by  them  not  provided 
for  by  the  income.  All  the  members  of  the 
Board,  from  the  first,  have  heartily  endorsed 
this  view  of  their  powers,  and  more  than  once 
at  the  close  of  the  year  they  have  made  up  from 
their  private  funds  the  difference  between  the 
receipts  and  their  pledges  to  the  teachers. 

The  selection  and  support  of  the  teaching  force 
has  been  the  chief  duty  of  the  Trustees  aside 
from  the  care  and  investment  of  the  property. 
The  number  of  the  students  has  ever  outrun  the 
increase  of  endowment  so  that  strict  economy 
and  constant  gifts  have  been  needed  to  provide 
for  the  ever  increasing  number  of  teachers. 

By  the  blessing  of  God  and  the  liberality  of 
friends,  without  a  single  halt  or  backward  step, 
we  have  advanced  until  there  are  nine  gentle¬ 
men  in  the  College  Faculty  and  three  gentlemen 
and  six  ladies  in  that  of  the  Academy.  At  each 
annual  meeting  provision  has  been  made  to  pay 
them  every  dollar  promised. 

The  annual  budget,  presented  last  June  by  the 
Teachers  Committee,  provided  for  the  current 
year  $1,100  for  text  books,  reading  room,  appa 
ratus,  etc.,  and  $12,620  for  salaries  of  teachers. 

With  the  large  sum  from  the  Fayerweather 
estate  we  trust  our  Treasurer  will  be  able  to  re¬ 
port  at  the  close  of  this  year  a  total  endowment 
of  $200,000  safely  invested  and  bearing  interest. 

Yet  even  this  will  not  make  us  independent  of 
frequent  help  from  our  friends,  or  allow  us  to 
go  forward  to  secure  increasing  needs.  The 
Fayerweather  money  did  not  enable  the  Trustees 
of  Park  College  to  pay  their  debts  and  for  the 
first  time  breathe  easy.  Not  a  dollar  has  been 
used  to  pay  debts. 

It  was  not  Park  College,  but  Park  College 
Family  which  was  rejoicing  in  being  free  from 
debt. 

This  joy  was  not  in  any  vray  connected  with 
the  receipt  of  that  large  check.  It  is  very  im¬ 
portant  that  all  our  friends  should  clearly  under 
stand  this— not  a  cent  of  the  income  from  the 
endowments  of  the  College  goes  to  the  support 
of  the  students,  any  more  than  the  funds  in  the 
hands  of  the  Trustees  of  Princeton  or  Hamilton 
are  used  for  the  living  expenses  of  the  students 
attending  those  Institutions. 

But  is  not  Park  College  peculiar,  unlike  other 
Colleges  ? 

As  a  College,  No.  All  money  or  property 


given  to  Park  College  by  will  or  otherwise,  as 
in  the  case  of  other  Colleges,  goes  into  the  hands 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  be  held  and  used  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Institution. 

However  Park  College  is  peculiar  in  this,  the 
great  majority  of  its  students  have  been  called 
together  and  are  held  together  by  an  organiza¬ 
tion  known  as  Park  College  Family. 

This  organization  is  entirely  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  College  so  far  as  its  origin  and 
control  is  concerned.  It  antedates  and  was  the 
cause  of  the  College. 

It  was  to  give  a  home  for  the  Family  of  stu¬ 
dents  which  John  A.  McAfee  had  already  gath¬ 
ered  at  Highland,  Kansas,  that  Colonel  Park 
gave  the  first  donation  of  100  acres  of  land  and 
several  buildings.  To  the  support  of  these  stu¬ 
dents  he  was  a  frequent  giver  when  friends  were 
few  and  the  necessities  great. 

The  attempt  to  gather  young  men  and  women 
into  a  Family  where  the  tie  binding  them  should 
be  a  desire  for  an  education  originated  with 
Dr.  McAfee.  He  believed  it  could  be  done. 
Before  be  died  he  proved  it.  Like  a  father  he 
toiled  and  planned  to  provide  for  the  support  of 
these  young  people  while  being  educated.  The 
object  of  this  Family  organization  is  to  feed 
and  clothe  the  students,  partly  by  their  own 
work  and  partly  through  money  solicited  from 
the  churches.  They  have  no  endowments.  No 
income  save  from  such  gifts,  which  fiow  in  per¬ 
plexing  uncertainty. 

There  are  nearly  400,  including  helpers  and 
students,  whose  daily  wants  must  be  met.  The 
average  daily  cash  expenses  are  $75.  The  re¬ 
ceipts  for  the  first  week  of  October  were  only 
$34,  not  half  as  much  as  was  needed  for  one 
day.  Such  an  experience  necessitates  a  debt. 
The  students  cannot  be  dismissed  and  recalled 
with  every  change  of  income.  During  last  sum¬ 
mer  the  receipts  were  so  liberal  that  all  debts 
were  swept  away.  But  already  they  have  begun 
to  accumulate. 

We  fear  some  of  the  friends  whose  gifts  have 
been  so  welcome  in  the  past  have  concluded  that 
such  gifts  are  no  longer  needed,  because  of  that 
large  check.  Our  fears  are  caused  by  the  decided 
decrease  in  the  income  of  the  Family  since  those 
public  statements  were  made.  Let  it  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  understood  that  all  money  given  to  the 
Trustees  of  the  College  is  used  and  held  for  the 
education  of  the  students,  while  the  Family 
authorities,  John  A.  McAfee’s  sons,  have  the 
entire  responsibility  of  supporting  these  students 
while  being  educated.  There  is  more  need  than 
ever  of  liberal  and  frequent  gifts  to  their  Treas¬ 
ury  because  of  the  decided  increase  in  the  cost 
of  food  which  the  advent  of  better  times  has 
brought.  Henry  Bullard, 

Member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Park  Col¬ 
lege. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

THE  NEW  MAIL  TUBE  IN  NEW  YORK. 

The  first  section  of  the  pneumatic  tube  system 
— between  the  central  post-office  and  the  New 
York  Produce  Exchange  building — was  turned 
over  to  the  Government  a  few  days  ago,  and 
tests  were  made  in  the  presence  of  officials  and 
leading  citizens.  The  first  carrier  put  in  the 
tube  contained  a  Bible  wrapped  in  a  flag,  and 
copies  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  of  President  McKinley’s  inaugural  address. 
The  Bible,  according  to  the  Tubular  Dispatch 
Company’s  officers,  contains  the  first  known 
reference  to  a  post— “My  days  are  swifter  than 
the  post. ’’  (Job  ix.  25).  The  carrier  reached 
the  Exchange  building  (3,750  feet  away)  in  a 
minute  and  a  half.  Afterwards  the  carrier  was 
used  for  a11  sorts  of  curious  purposes— for  trans 
mitting  a  live  Angora  cat,  a  golf  suit,  a  basket 
containing  a  big  rosy  peach  for  Dr.  Depew,  who 
made  an  address  on  the  occasion,  and  other 
pleasantries.  Each  carrier  will  convey  600  let¬ 
ters.  When  the  system  is  completed,  three 
months  hence,  it  will  comprise  six  pneumatic 
eight  inch  tubes,  two  of  which  will  connect  the 
main  post-oflBce  with  the  Produce  Exchange, 
two  with  the  branch  station  at  Forty -fourth 
street  and  Lexington  avenue,  and  two  with  the 
main  office  at  Brooklyn. 


THE  OPEN  CHURCH  LEAGUE. 

By  Rev.  Geo.  Whitefield  Mead. 

The  fourth  annual  convention  of  the  Open  and 
Institutional  Church  League  was  held  in  the 
Parish  House  of  the  City  Park  Branch,  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn,  on  October  26th 
and  27th.  There  was  a  full  representation  of 
delegates  from  all  parts  of  our  country,  showing 
that  the  movement  is  a  wide  one,  and  the  meet¬ 
ings  were  largely  attended  by  the  clergymen  and 
Christian  workers  interested  in  the  object  of 
the  Open  Church. 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  it  takes  many  years 
for  an  idea  to  work  itself  into  the  world.  And 
it  may  have  been  this  fact  that  gave  rise  to  the 
Open  Church  League.  Instead  of  standing  for 
something  “new,’’  the  League  stands  for 
things  “old,”  something  as  old  and  as  original 
as  the  Gospel  of  Jesus,  and  its  principles  are 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  those  given  by  the 
lowly  Nazarene ;  an  every  day  Gospel  for  every 
day  needs,  a  living,  loving,  fervent  Christ  for 
the  present,  living  age;  with  less  emphasis, 
perhaps,  on  what  Herbert  Spencer  cleverly 
satirizes  as  the  Christian’s  “other  worldliness, ’’ 
but  with  larger  emphasis  on  human  brother¬ 
hood,  sympathetic  helpfulness,  and  a  life  and 
a  love  whose  joy  is  to  minister  and  give  itself 
for  all  mankind.  It  is  here  that  the  teaching 
of  the  Open  Church  League  is  sometimes  an 
unwelcome  teacher ;  it  is  so  much  easier  merely 
to  pay  pew  rents  and  preach  on  Sunday  than  to 
live  the  life  of  Him  who  “came  not  to  be  min¬ 
istered  unto  but  to  minister,’’  and  who  “went 
about  doing  good.’’ 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  unsparing 
criticism  which  the  League  and  the  Open 
Church  movement  has  received  from  time  to 
time,  and  who  were  present  at  the  Brooklyn  con¬ 
vention,  could  not  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the 
address  of  the  President,  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  L. 
Thompson,  who  showed  that  the  soul  and  centre 
of  all  open  and  institutional  church  work  is  that 
of  the  purest  evangelism;  and,  therefore,  that 
the  object  of  the  “new  movement’’  is  “whole’’ 
salvation  rather  than  “partial,’’  and  “social’’ 
as  well  as  “individual’’ :  to  save  the  whole  man 
and  the  whole  world.  Hence  it  follows,  that 
the  institutional  movement  is  not  simply  appli¬ 
cable  to  “churches  in  unpleasant  surroundings, ’’ 
but  to  the  church  at  large.  These  statements 
must  disarm  a  good  many  criticisms,  as  must 
also  the  part  taken  by  representative  men  in  the 
convention,  and  the  distinguished  names  of  those 
who  appear  as  officers  of  the  League. 

The  delegates  were  welcomed  to  Brooklyn  by 
Dr.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler,  who  was  introduced  by 
the  Rev.  Gaylord  S.  White,  pastor  of  the  City 
Park  Branch.  Dr.  Cuyler  expressed  warmest 
sympathy  for,  and  profoundest  belief  in,  the 
work  which  the  League  is  undertaking,  saying 
that  the  church  should  reach  the  laboring  and 
poorer  classes,  and  that  the  most  effective  way 
of  doing  this  was  the  building,  manning  and 
maintaining  of  a  church  where  they  live.  The 
right  way  is  to  go  right  where  they  are.  giving 
them  a  minister  of  their  own  to  visit  them,  to 
stand  by  them  in  sickness,  and  to  see  that  their 
children  are  educated  and  properly  cared  for. 
There  should  be  a  building  suitable  for  the  care 
and  ingathering  of  the  masses,  with  a  gymna 
sium,  library  and  other  similar  departments. 

Rev.  Dr.  E.  B.  Sanford,  Corrseponding  Secre¬ 
tary,  said : 

“It  is  my  privilege  to  night  to  make  a  report 
of  progress.  I  am  confident  that  I  do  not  mis 
take  the  signs  of  the  times  in  expressirg  the 
belief  that  the  year  that  has  passed,  since  we 
last  met  in  convention,  has  been  one  in  which 
general  attention  and  thought  has  been  called  as 
never  before  to  the  underlying  principles  our 
League  in  its  fellowship,  counsel  and  work,  is 
seeking  to  advance.  Best  of  all,  it  is  our  joy 
to  make  record  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
churches,  that  through  the  activities  of  their 
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organic  life  are  illustrating  and  putting  in  prac¬ 
tice  these  principles . If  time  would  per¬ 

mit,  I  could  bring  abundant  testimony  that  has 
come  to  our  office  headquarters,  from  the  great 
centres  of  population  in  our  country,  bearing 
witness  that  institutional  work,  in  varied  forms, 
has  been  eminently  effective  in  bringing  men 
under  the  influences  of  the  Gospel  message,  and 
thus  leading  them  to  a  saving  knowledge  of 
Christ. 

“What  we  plead  for  is  the  realization  and 
quickening  of  the  open  church  spirit  on  the 
part  of  all  the  churches,  that  will  deepen  and  in¬ 
tensify  the  sense  and  need  of  a  ministration,  that 
will  be  keenly  alive  to  the  wants  of  local  envi¬ 
ronment,  and  then  will  flow  out  in  prayer — 
prayer  that  carries  life  with  it;  thought  that 
carries  upon  its  heart  the  want  of  the  east  side, 
the  downtown  and  congested  centres  of  popula¬ 
tion  ;  consecration  that  bestows  time,  money 
and  self  in  the  largest  measure  possible.  In 
most  of  our  churches  to  day  there  are  to  be 
found  some  who  exemplify  this  spirit  in  their 
lives.  When  the  day  comes  that  the  great  body 
of  believers  shall  be  in  full,  active  and  practi¬ 
cal  sympathy  with  this  spirit,  then  will  the 
Church  of  the  living  God  realize  its  divine  mis¬ 
sion  and  prevail  against  the  gates  of  hell.’’ 

One  of  the  strongest  addresses  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence  was  by  Rev.  Dr.  Josiah  Strong,  on  “Shall 
the  Church  Recognize  the  Changed  Conditions?’’ 
In  speaking  of  the  churches,  he  said:  “Change 
of  method  is  not  superficial  in  its  meaning,  but 
dnds  a  deep  philosophical  explanation.  Change 
of  method  has  characterized  all  departments  of 
life:  production,  travel,  commerce.  There  has 
been  the  substitution  of  mechanical  appliances 
for  muscular  labor.  Life  used  to  be  individual, 
now  it  is  social ;  it  used  to  be  simple,  now  it  is 
complex.  This  has  resulted  in  a  new  social 
ideal.  Men  are  beginning  to  see  that  every  man 
for  himself  is  not  workable  in  the  present  world. 
There  must  be  brotherhood.  Christ  had  much 
to  say  about  the  Kingdom,  and  little  about  the 
Church.  Christianity  is  a  profound  social  relig¬ 
ion.  The  institutional  church  gave  birth  to  the 
new  ideas,  making  man  recognize  hie  duty  to 
his  fellow.  The  institutional  church  is  made 
necessary  by  the  changed  conditions.’’ 

At  the  open  parliament  on  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Anson  P.  Atterbury  gave  a 
thoughtful  address  on  “Church  Settlements,’’ 
based  on  his  experience  of  the  very  successful 
settlement  under  the  direction  of  the  Park  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  New  York,  of  which  he  is 
pastor.  His  thought  is  that  the  way  to  reach 
the  masses  is  to  give  them  not  our  theories  but 
ourselves.  Rev.  Leighton  Williams  spoke  on 
the  “Federation  of  the  Churches,’’  a  plan  which 
in  New  York  has  done  much  to  unify  and  inau¬ 
gurate  Christian  work  in  the  most  needy  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  city,  and  which  is  more  and  more 
commending  itself  to  all  the  churches,  and  Rev. 
John  Clark  Hill,  D. D.,  read  a  most  interesting 
and  helpful  paper  on  “Men’s  Clubs.’’ 

In  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  Dr.  Samuel 
Van  Vranken  Holmes  spoke  on  “Men  and  the 
Church.’’  in  the  light  of  hie  experience  with  a 
most  successful  men’s  club  in  the  Westminster 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Buffalo.  The  object  of 
this  organization  is  to  secure  the  associated  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  men  of  the  church  and  congregation 
in  religious,  philanthropic,  and  social  work; 
and  its  immediate  end  is  to  conduct  the  social 
settlement  of  the  parish  where  a  thousand  people 
weekly  avail  themselves  of  its  privileges.  “The 
Church  and  the  Working  Men,’’  was  most  ably 
discussed  by  Rev.  W.  G.  Puddefoot  and  Rev. 
Dr.  John  P.  Peters.  It  is  suggestive  that  such 
prominence  was  given  to  work  for  men.  No 
church  work  is  truly  successful  that  fails  in 
reaching  men.  And  the  disparity  between  the 
sexes  in  attendance  upon  religious  services  has 
become  proverbial.  Among  other  suggestions  it 
was  urged  that  the  church  work  more  largely  to 


that  end,  the  pastors  going  among  the  men  per¬ 
sonally,  making  it  worth  their  while  to  come  to 
the  sanctuary  by  presenting  the  Gospel  in  its 
application  to  the  great  problems  of  life,  and 
also  by  taking  a  more  active  interest  in  those 
things  which  are  of  such  vital  interest  to  the 
working  men  :  the  economic  problems  that  affect 
all  classes  of  society. 

The  closing  Conference  was  given  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  “The  Twentieth  Century  Pastor.’’ 
Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Mottet,  the  flrst  speaker,  opened 
by  comparing  the  pastors  of  fifty  years  ago  with 
the  pastor  of  the  future,  who  must  be  a  man  of 
intensity  of  purpose.  He  must  feel  that  God 
has  sent  him  to  accomplish  a  task,  and,  like 
Daniel,  he  must  believe  in  his  God.  In  the 
development  of  Christian  work  to-day  there  is 
far  more  intensity  of  purpose  than  fifty  years 
ago.  The  methods  are  better  to-day,  and  as  the 
methods  are  more  studied,  men  will  have  a 
vastly  better  appreciation  of  what  ought  to  be 
done. 

The  second  address  by  Rev.  Dr.  Frank  Mason 
North,  Secretary  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  Extension  Society,  commanded  closest 
interest.  He  said : 

“The  twentieth  century  pastor  will  have  for 
one  thing  an  unbound  Bible,  and  he  will  declare 
that  he  believes  in  the  Inspired  Book  from  cover 
to  cover.  The  minister  of  the  twentieth  century 
will  have  the  joy  of  a  Book  that  will  be  a  free 
book,  and  the  Holy  Word  of  God.  The  twentieth 
century  pastor  will  come  to  see  that  the  virtue 
of  faith  is  in  the  word  of  God.  The  future  pas¬ 
tor  will  have  his  church  for  his  force.  A  man 
with  the  unbound  Bible  in  his  hand  will  find 
that  he  has  a  free  church  at  his  back.  The 
twentieth  century  pastor  will  be  something 
more  than  a  preacher  or  controversialist  in  the¬ 
ological  discussions;  he  will  be  a  leader  in  the 
world.  The  pastor  of  the  future  must  reckon  on 
the  cities  with  which  he  must  grapple.  The 
minister  in  our  cities  must  see  many  conditions 
that  he  must  alleviate.  Much  of  the  work  of 
this  League  belongs  to  the  civic  life.  That  is 
why  we  are  doing  a  work  in  the  church  to-day 
which  laymen  should  do.  The  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  pastor  should  be  free  to  look  after  the  spir¬ 
itual  welfare  of  the  community.  Let  the  pastor 
of  the  present  day  see  that  the  pastor  of  the 
twentieth  century  has  a  free  Bible,  an  open 
church  and  a  free  field.’’ 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  who  is 
a  firm  friend  of  Open  Church  methods,  gave 
the  closing  address,  which  was  inspiring  and 
cheering,  for  he  found  much  to  stimulate  the 
hope  of  the  present  minister  in  the  pastor  of  the 
future.  “There  are  many  senses  in  which  one 
may  say  that  the  pastorate  is  becoming  more 
difficult.  The  twentieth  century  pastor  will  not 
be  able  to  rely  on  the  superstition  of  ruling  peo 
pie  by  hie  person.  Nor  will  he  be  able  to  rule 
through  having  a  monopoly  of  knowledge  in 
his  parish.  The  twentieth  century  pastor  will 
do  well  to  remember  that  he  stands  in  the  midst 
of  a  reading  and  thinking  community.  From 
these  points  of  view,  the  pastor’s  position  be 
comes  more  and  more  difficult.  These  are  not 
hie  only  difficulties.  He  will  find  difficulties  as 
he  studies  the  civic  question  ;  will  find  that  a 
great  change  is  taking  place  in  observing  the 
Lord’s  Day,  Veneration  for  that  day  is  growing 
less  and  less.  If  the  future  is  to  be  judged  by 
the  present  this  thing  is  to  increase.  The 
twentieth  century  pastor  will  have  to  consider 
the  augmented  disregard  of  the  Lord's  Day. 

Another  thing,  the  twentieth  century  pastor 
must  consider  ecclesiastical  differences.  Indi¬ 
vidualism  is  coming  into  families  to  break  up 
old  lines  of  continuity.  These  difficulties  will 
be  banished  by  the  twentieth  century  pastor,  if 
he  makes  the  most  of  hie  opportunity.  One  of 
the  chief  opportunities  is  the  growing  apprecia¬ 
tion  which  pervades  the  community  of  the  idea 
of  co-operation  in  life- a  co-operation  in  the  ser¬ 


vice  of  love.  The  community  is  finding  out 
that  it  is  a  great  machine.  No  class  of  men 
can  stand  and  declare  its  independence  from 
other  classes.  This  thought  is  one  of  the  devel¬ 
opments  of  the  nineteenth  century.  This  affects 
the  twentieth  century  pastors.  This  new  sense 
of  co-operation  which  is  sweeping  through  society 
is  affecting  the  church  in  its  relation  to  society. 
We  are  beginning  to  learn  that  society  is  like 
the  human  body.  When  one  member  is  poorly 
the  whole  must  suffer.  We  are  beginning  to  see 
that  every  part  of  society  is  necessary  to  every 
other  part.  The  new  spirit  of  lay  co-operation 
is  another  thing  that  will  encourage  the  pastor 
of  the  future.  One  of  the  great  elements  of 
opportunity  for  the  twentieth  century  pastor 
will  be  the  enlightened  and  educated  army  of 
men  willing  to  give  their  best  at  the  feet  of 
Jesus  for  the  benefit  of  humanity.’’ 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year:  President,  Charles  L.  Thompson, 
D.D. ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Elias  B.  San« 
ford,  D.D;  Recording  Secretary,  Rev.  Dr.  Lord; 
Treasurer,  Mr.  John  S.  Hulyer.  Vice-Presi¬ 
dents  were  elected  from  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  the 
next  annual  meeting  at  the  Pilgrim  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  of  which  the 
Rev.  Charles  S.  Mills  is  pastor. 

WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

Miss  Hawley  led  the  prayer  meeting  on  No¬ 
vember  3d,  and  spoke  briefly  on  the  subject  for 
the  month,  “The  Influence  of  Christianity  on 
Social  and  Civic  Life  in  Heathen  Lands.’’ 

As  9outh  America  has  usually  been  the  coun¬ 
try  which  we  consider  in  November,  a  map  of 
that  Continent  was  displayed,  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Humphrey,  who  has  recently  returned  from 
Brazil,  spoke  of  the  conditions  there.  She  said 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  these  South 
American  Republics,  seemed  like  the  salt  “which 
has  lost  its  savor’’  of  which  our  Lord  spoke. 
All  holy  days  have  become  holidays,  and  have 
quite  lost  sight  of  their  original  institution. 
The  “Festival  of  the  Holy  Spirit’’  in  San 
Paulo,  was  celebrated  by  a  military  salute,  a 
procession  (in  which  all  the  images  of  the  saints 
from  a  church  were  carried),  by  fire  works,  and 
finally  by  the  letting  loose  of  a  greased  pig  in 
the  crowd,  to  be  the  property  of  any  one  who 
could  catch  it !  The  “Festival  of  Onr  Lady  of 
the  Rock’’  was  spent  mostly  in  gambling.  The 
illiteracy  in  Brazil  is  84  per  cent!  In  one  town 
of  2,000  inhabitants  only  two  men  can  read  and 
write.  Our  mission  schools  in  San  Paulo  are 
working  amid  this  mass  of  ignorance  with  splen¬ 
did  results,  and  the  progress  is  delightful  to 
notice.  This  is  especially  marked  in  the  im¬ 
proved  condition  of  the  women  who  have  been 
educated,  and  the  greater  degree  of  respect  ac¬ 
corded  to  them. 

Dr.  B.  C.  Atterbury  of  Paotingfu,  China, 
spoke  of  his  work  there,  and  of  the  social  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  Chinese  community  of  the  little 
group  of  missionaries  who  have  been  letting  the 
light  shine  in  this  heathen  town  for  the  past 
few  years.  (This  station  was  only  opened  in 
1893).  Parties  come  in  from  the  country  around 
to  see  how  the  foreigners  live,  how  they  eat, 
and  how  they  dress,  and  each  visit  disarms 
some  prejudice.  The  missionaries  are  really 
preparing  the  way  for  the  railway,  to  be  built 
sometime  into  the  interior,  for  they  have  re¬ 
futed  the  statement  that  was  generally  believed 
among  the  natives,  that  the  body  of  a  Chinese 
child  was  to  be  placed  under  every  sleeper !  A 
literary  Chancellor  in  this  town,  takes  much 
interest  in  the  foreigners,  and  when  any  of  his 
family  is  ill  always  consults  Dr.  Taylor  He  also 
takes  Dr.  Taylor’s  advice  on  other  subjects,  and 
is  ordering  wooden  floors,  stoves,  beef  tea,  qui¬ 
nine,  books,  etc.,  because  Dr.  Taylor  approves  I 
He  has  2(X)  students  under  him,  and  at  last  ac- 
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counts  they  were  studying  foreign  methods  of 
agriculture. 

Dr.  Atterbury  spoke  also  of  the  vices  of  the 
Chinese— among  which  foot-binding  may  be 
classed.  A  public  sentiment  against  this  pain¬ 
ful  and  senseless  custom  is  now  growing  stronger 
every  year,  and  is  spreading  inland  from  the 
sea  ports  where  it  originated.  The  Red  Cross 
movement  at  Tien  tsin  has  resulted  in  an  in¬ 
creased  appreciation  of  the  value  of  a  soldier’s 
life,  and  the  Chinese  officers  are  now  asking  for 
a  foreign  doctor  for  every  camp.  The  Mission 
Hospitals  are  rightly  esteemed  and  are  much 
frequented. 

Mrs.  tschnatz  of  Batanga,  Africa,  read  a 
short  paper  on  “Peace  as  a  result  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  a  Sound  Mind  in  the  Abolition  of 
Witchcraft,’’  She  spoke  of  the  marked  im¬ 
provement  among  the  tribes  along  the  coast  since 
Christian  teaching  had  been  known  among 
them,  and  gave  some  special  instances  where 
Christian  principle  had  triumphed  over  the  old 
heathen  custom  of  revenge.  Witchcraft,  too,  is 
feeling  the  power  of  the  Christian  faith  and  is 
being  driven  from  its  stronghold  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people. 

The  next  speaker  was  greeted  by  the  rising  of 
the  whole  audience  in  welcome,  and  every  heart 
was  full  of  thanksgiving  as  we  realized  that  Mr. 
Speer  was  at  home  once  more,  after  his  eventful 
journey  around  the  world.  Mr.  Speer  said  that 
on  his  journey  he  had  found  every  Mission  Sta¬ 
tion  attractive.  He  had  not  seen  one  where  be 
would  not  be  willing  to  spend  his  life.  In  many 
places  there  would  be  much  of  discomfort,  of 
course,  but  also  much  opportunity  for  service. 
There  is  no  restrictive  legislation  in  heathen 
lands  and  the  result  is  such  as  Paul  describes 
in  the  first  chapter  of  Romans.  The  thoughts 
and  the  words  of  the  non  Christian  world  are 
unclean,  and  not  fit  to  be  translated.  The  peo¬ 
ple,  too,  are  unclean,  and  the  streets,  especially 
in  China,  filthy'beyond  words.  The  boys  who 
led  the  horses,  on  their  trip  through  Korea,  bad 
never  seen  soap  and  had  only  a  slight  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  water!  Even  the  priests  are  no  better 
than  the  people.  In  Benares  in  the  “Cow 
Temple,’’  and  in  the  “Monkey  Temple,’’  the 
priests  were  repulsive  in  the  extreme,  as  they 
were  naked  and  covered  with  dust.  The  Persian 
fakirs,  who  were  seen  on  the  roadside,  were 
the  living  examples  of  the  lack  of  all  religious 
life  and  holiness. 

Christianity  teaches  purity  of  thought,  of 
speech,  of  life.  Even  the  Moslems  in  Persia 
admitted  that  Christian  villages  were  cleaner 
than  their  own.  In  Korea  an  excellent  object 
lesson  was  given  by  the  missionaries,  who  built 
a  street  in  front  of  their  premises  in  the  most 
approved  way.  The  Koreans'were  not  slow  to 
see  the  advantages  of  a  well  paved  street,  with 
deep  gutters  at  the  side,  and  now  there  are 
miles  of  such  streets  in  Seoul,  making  it  one  of 
the  cleanest  and  most  attractive  cities  of  that 
part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speer  then  spoke  of  spiritual  life,  and  the 
complete  change  which  can  come  into  these  sin 
darkened  lives  when  once  the  Gospel  light  illu¬ 
mines  them.  When  he  was  in  Pyeng  Yang  in 
Korea,  a  woman  who  had  been  a  sorceress,  but 
is  now  a  Christian,  came  into  Mrs.  Lee's  little 
parlor,  and  told  the  story  of  her  life  in  so  inter¬ 
esting  a  way,  that  Mr.  Speer  asked  her  to  write 
it  out,  and  he  showed  the  very  paper  on  which 
it  was  all  written  in  Korean.  He  then  read  a 
translation  setting  forth  how  this  woman  had 
served  the  devil  from  the  age  of  twelve  until 
she  was  fifty-two,  and  then  hearing  of  the 
Saviour  she  accepted  him  and  “was  joyful  and 
content”  Now  she  is  working  to  bring  others 
to  the  light,  and  yet  this  woman  has  only  been 
two  years  out  from  the  darkest  heathenism.  A 
Japanese  pastor  testified  to  the  character  of  hie 
people  and  said:  “If  any  of  my  church  members 
take  to  drinking  or  any  open  sin  the  people  say. 


Oh,  So  and  So  has  left  oti  being  a  Christian. 
The  native  Christians  are  surrounded  by  fierce 
temptations  from  their  old  habits  in  every  line, 
and  yet  many  of  them  stand  the  test  grandly.’’ 

Miss  Hawley  especially  recommended  the  Year 
Book  for  1898,  which  is  now  ready,  and  a  prayer 
by  Mr.  Johnson  of  Korea  closed  this  interesting 
and  most  profitable  meeting.  J.  B.  S. 


THE  TESTIMONY  OF  EXPERTS. 

An  expert  is  one  who  has  had  such  experience 
in  the  application  of  a  science,  or  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  an  art,  as  entitles  bis  judgment  and  skill 
to  the  confidence  of  the  public.  A  chemist,  a 
physician,  a  plumber,  a  civil  engineer,  hie  long 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  matter  of  his  pro¬ 
fession  has  raised  him  to  the  station  of  an 
authority  whose  opinion  upon  anything  within 
the  sphere  of  his  craft  outweighs  that  of  any 
dozen  ordinary  men.  When  he  is  called  upon 
for  bis  judgment  upon  a  point  within  the  sphere 
contemplated,  the  supposition  is  that  he  will 
decide  solely  upon  the  basis  of  bis  special 
knowledge  entirely  uninfluenced  by  the  inierests 
which  may  be  at  stake. 

The  testimony  of  experts  in  judicial'proceed- 
ings  is  something  with  which  we  are  becoming 
very  familiar.  Often  it  is  the  main  element 
upon  which  the  issue  of  important  civil  and 
criminal  cases  depends. 

Two  recent  and  conspicuous  instances  have 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  public  from  New 
York  to  Chicago,  one  in  the  western  part  of 
our  own  State,  and  one  in  Illinois.  In  each  of 
these  the  life  of  an  accused  person  is  at  stake. 
In  the  first,  the  question  was  really  narrowed 
down  to  that  of  deciding  whether  a  deceased 
wife  did  or  did  not  die  from  the  effect  of  prussic 
acid;  in  the  latter  to  that  of  deciding  whether 
certain  bones  were  those  of  an  inferior  animal 
or  of  a  human  being.  In  each  case  distinguished 
experts  were  called  to  the  stand,  and_subjected 
to  a  most  searching  examination. 

But  just  here  comes  in  a  phase  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  by  which  the  confidence  of  the  public  may 
well  be  severely  shaken,  and  ought  to  be  shaken. 
In  each  case  experts  were  summoned  both  by 
the  prosecution  and  by  the  defence ;  and  these 
experts  disagreed.  It  became  all  too  manifest 
that  they  were  called  each  for  bis  presumed  use 
fulness  to  the  counsel  that  employed  him.  Each 
exposed  himself  to  the  suspicion  of  being  com¬ 
mitted  to  that  view  of  the  case  maintained  by 
the  side  that  secured  hie  services.  It  was  as  if, 
in  reply  to  the  prosecution’s  contention,  “we 
can  convict  our  man  by  the  verdict  of  science,’’ 
the  defence  exclaimed,  “we  can  nullify  your 
boasted  verdict  by  science  just  as  respectable  as 
yours.’’  The  experts,  appearing  to  forget  that 
they  were  present  simply  as  the  representatives 
of  scientific  truth,  too  plainly  shared  in  the 
partisan  feelings  of  the  opposing  counsel,  one 
set  endeavoring  to  convict  and  the  other  to 
acquit. 

The  consequence,  of  course,  was  a  most  ludi¬ 
crous  and  mortifying  exposure  of  the  untrust- 
worthiness  of  both  sets  of  specialists.  The 
clever  lawyers  entrapped  them,  and  covered  some 
of  their  most  confident  assertions  with  contempt, 
submitting  to  one,  for  example,  a  piece  of  the 
skull  of  an  orang-outang,  and  getting  from  him 
the  positive  opinion  that  it  was  from  a  human 
head,  and  a  woman’s  head  at  that. 

Such  an  exhibition,  apart  from  its  reflection 
upon  the  sincerity  and  honor  of  the  experts 
themselves,  exposed  science  itself  to  the  con¬ 
tempt  of  the  public.  These  men  of  the  study 
and  the  laboratory,  instead  of  maintaining  the 
character  of  the  priests  and  expounders  of  the 
doctrines  and  secrets  of  nature,  the  calm  votaries 
of  truth  pure  and  simple,  demeaned  themselves 
to  the  position  of  hired  advocates,  delivering  in 
the  name  of  science  the  opinions  they  were  paid 
to  affirm  under  oath. 

I  We  are  aware  that  this  is  a  very  severe  view 


of  the  case  to  take,  and  seemingly  uncharitable; 
but  is  it  not  forced  upon  us  ?  Is  it  possible  that 
chemical  and  physiological  science  is  in  so  cha¬ 
otic  and  uncertain  a  state,  that  two  highly  edu¬ 
cated  specialists,  having  submitted  to  them  the 
very  same  facte,  can  positively  declare,  the  one 
that  all  indications  pointed  clearly  to  death  by 
the  action  of  prussic  acid,  and  the  other  that  no 
such  thing  was  indicated  ?  If  such  testimony 
had  been  given  by  sciolists,  or  imperfectly  edu¬ 
cated  beginners,  charity  would  ascribe  the  dis¬ 
agreement  to  defective  knowledge;  but  what 
shall  we  say  when  the  testimony  is  delivered  by 
highly  paid  and  distinguished  professors  ? 
Imagine  the  case  of  Professor  Simon^Newcomb 
summoned  to  testify  about  the  precise  hour  of  a 
lunar  eclipse  by  a  party  whose  interest  it  was  to 
show  that  the  event  took  place  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  earlier  or  later  than  it  did,  and  then 
swearing  that  such  was  the  fact ! 

We  cannot  be  surprised  if  a  few  more  [exhibi¬ 
tions  of  the  kind  we  have  mentioned  result  in 
depriving  so  called  expert  testimony  oPall  confi¬ 
dence.  Plain  people  will  conclude  that  the^ver- 
dict  of  science  is  just  as  purchaseable  as  the 
vote  of  the  rabble,  if  not  that  science  itself  is  a 
humbug. 

NEW  YORK  PORT  SOCIETY. 

This  our  oldest  organization  for  the  benefit  of 
seamen  has  just  celebrated  its  seventy-ninth 
anniversary  at  the  Broadway  Tabernacle  The 
reports  of  the  pastor  and  the  missionaries  were 
very  encouraging.  The  fact  that  66,935* seamen 
have  visited  the  rooms  of  the  church  in  Madison 
street,  and  its  two  branches,  one  in  Brooklyn 
and  one  on  the  West  Side  during  the  year  shows 
that  the  seamen  enjoy  coming,  and  once  there,  it 
is  easy  to  understand  what  opportunities'there 
are  to  guide  and  help  them  The  many  extracts 
from  letters  received  from  all  parte  of  the  world 
which  appear  in  the  published  report,  prove 
how  the  sailors  themselves  appreciate  these 
efforts  in  their  behalf. 

Through  the  generosity  of  a  friend  the  rooms 
of  the  “West  Side  Branch’’  on  the  corner  of 
Washington  and  Charlton  streets,  have  been  en¬ 
larged  and  improved  and  were  reopened  last 
Sunday. 

Unfortunately  this  with  every  other  good  work 
is  in  need  of  money,  and  the  directors  have  to 
report  that  in  spite  of  the  strictest  economy  in 
expenditures  they  end  the  year  in  debt,  and  they 
hope  that  the  many  friends  of  the  poor  sailor 
will  remember  how  much  they  need  these  cheer¬ 
ful  gathering  places  after  the  exposure  and  hard¬ 
ships  of  their  long  voyages,  and  how  still  more 
they  need  the  protection  and  uplifting  influences 
they  find  there. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Brown,  the  widely  known 
Sunday  School  Missionary  of  the  Synod  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  was  heard  in  many  of  our  New  Y’ork 
churches  in  January  last  and  now  writes  to  us 
of  the  completion  and  dedication  of  a  commo¬ 
dious  chapel,  capable  of  seating  125  persons;  he 
also  mentions  the  putting  up  of  horse  sheds, 
which  are  a  very  necessary  appendage  to  a  coun¬ 
try  church.  There  was  a  neighborhood  interest 
in  the  enterprise  and  everybody  contributed  in 
money  or  labor.  The  Revs.  James  S.  Ford  and 
William  T.  Hendren  of  Greenwood,  Thomas  C, 
Hill  of  Neilsville,  and  Rev.  Joseph  Brown  of 
Marshfield  took  part  in  the  services  of  dedica¬ 
tion  on  October  24tb.  The  day  was  fine  and  the 
services  throughout  marked  a  new  departure  for 
that  community.  Among  the  proceedings  was 
a  rising  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Rutgers  Sunday- 
school  of  this  city  for  their  generous  gift  to  the 
chapel— and,  by  way  of  a  permanent  remem¬ 
brance,  the  latter  is  to  be  known  as  the  Rutgers 
Mission  Chapel.  It  stands  on  the  “Twenty- 
Six  Road,’’  on  a  lot  given  by  Mr.  Maxwell 
Hazelett,  who  has  taken  great  personal  interest 
in  its  erection.  It  is  without  debt,  and  entirely 
complete  save  a  suitable  tower,  which  may  be 
built  later  on. 
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History  of  Early  Christian  Literature  in 
THE  First  Three  Centuries.  By  Dr.  Gus¬ 
tav  Kruger,  Professor  of  Theology  at  Gies 
sen.  Translated  by  Rev.  Charles  R.  Gillett, 
A.M.,  Librarian  of  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  in  New  York.  With  Corrections 
and  Additions  by  the  Author.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company.  1897.  82. 

The  translator  and  the  publisher  have  done 
their  utmost  to  ensure  this  excellent  manual 
a  fitting  reception.  Only  one  who  was  at  home 
in  German  and  English  could  have  produced  so 
perspicuous  a  translation ;  only  a  liberal  and 
well-equipped  publishing  house  could  have  put 
upon  the  market  so  well  printed  and  bound  a 
volume.  But  the  original  was  worthy  so  much 
pains  and  expense. 

The  volume  belongs  to  a  series  of  text-books 
called  “Outlines  in  Theology,”  of  which  Har- 
nack’s  upon  dogmatic  history  was  translated  in 
1893.  It  is  therefore  not  an  exhaustive  treatise 
as  Harnack’s  Altchristliche  Litteratur  will  be, 
when  completed.  But  it  is  vastly  better  than 
any  treatise  on  the  topic  accessible  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  unacquainted  with  German.  This  superi¬ 
ority  comes  from  the  fulness  and  freshness  of 
its  information,  the  scholarly  exactness  of  its 
communication,  and  its  great  compactness 
which  makes  it  easy  and  time  saving  to  consult. 
One  feature  of  the  index,  which  follows  in  this 
respect  the  original,  is  to  be  specially  com¬ 
mended  in  these  busy  days:  the  number  of  the 
page  upon  which  the  main  treatment  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  begins  is  set  in  heavy  face  type. 

The  volume  covers  what  is  commonly  called 
the  “Ante  Nicene  Period.”  As  we  know  much 
more  of  the  titles  of  writings  in  this  period  than 
we  do  of  the  writings  themselves-  take  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  Apologists  who  so  vainly  sought 
the  glance  of  the  emperors,  thirteen  writers  are 
mentioned,  but  five  are  known  only  from  frag¬ 
ments  or  literary  references,  while  there  is 
scarcely  one  who  did  not  produce  many  treatises 
now  lost — much  space  is  necessarily  taken  up 
with  the  mere  enumeration  of  these  missing  vol¬ 
umes.  Where,  however,  volumes  are  extant 
either  in  entirety  or  in  fragments  they  are  con¬ 
cisely  but  clearly  described  and  the  date  of  their 
original  publication,  names  of  their  recent  edi¬ 
tors,  references  to  translations  in  modern  lan¬ 
guages— the  translator  has  added  those  to  Eng¬ 
lish  translations— and  the  literature  on  the 
subject  are  given,  and  the  whole  preceded  by  a 
brief  but  compact  biographical  sketch.  Thus 
the  student  has  right  at  hand  an  idea  of  the 
treatise  and  its  author,  and  the  means  of  pur¬ 
suing  his  studies  further.  Appended  to  the 
book  is  a  Chronological  Conspectus  which  sets 
the  authors  in  their  proper  place  among  their 
contemporaries- 

In  arrangement  of  the  matter  the  author  is 
very  happy.  His  literary  judgments  for  the 
most  part  commend  themselves.  He  is  conserva¬ 
tive  while  progressive.  In  style  his  book  is 
attractive.  In  short  this  volume  deserves  a 
warm  reception  and  a  continuous  sale.  In  this 
way  the  publisher  will  be  encouraged  in  bring¬ 
ing  out  scholarly  issues,  the  translator  in  under¬ 
taking  similar  scholarly  work,  the  author  grati¬ 
fied  by  an  increasing  public  and  the  theological 
world  edified  and  liberalized. 

The  Veracity  of  the  Hexateuch.  A  Defence 
of  the  Historic  Character  of  the  First  Six 
Books  of  the  Bible.  By  Samuel  Colcord 
Bartlett,  D.D.,  LL.D.  New  York:  Revell. 
81.50. 

It  is  always  well  to  have  both  sides  of  a  prob 
lem  well  stated.  There  has  been  no  lack  of 
books  setting  forth  the  critical  position  regard 
ing  the  Hexateuch.  The  Conservative  position 
is  at  last  being  stated  in  set  form.  Dr.  Green’s 
books  on  the  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Pentateuch 
and  the  Unity  of  Genesis,  Dr.  MacDill’s  Mosaic 
Authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  bulky  “Lex 


Mosaics, ’’and  now  Dr.  Bartlett’s  book,  give 
the  replies  to  the  critical  statement. 

Dr.  Barteltt’e  objective  is  to  show  the  “hie 
toricity”  of  the  Pentateuch,  by  which  he  means 
that  every  event  related  there  actually  occurred 
just  as  it  is  narrated.  The  “substantial  his¬ 
toricity”  is  not  what  he  is  after  as,  for  example, 
he  is  not  satisfied  with  Kuenen  and  Wellhausen’e 
concessions  of  the  fact  of  the  Egyptian  residence 
and  the  Mosaic  regime. 

Our  author’s  method  is  to  begin  with  Joshua, 
proving  the  reliability  of  the  narrative  there 
given,  and  then  to  work  back  stage  by  stage  to 
the  first  chapters  of  Genesis.  In  this  Dr.  Bart¬ 
lett  takes  his  cue  from  Professor  Bayce.  His 
constant  contention  is  for  the  “contemporaneous 
origin”  of  the  records. 

One  marked  defect  in  what  would  be  other, 
wise  a  very  interesting  book,  is  the  animus 
which  the  author  shows  against  the  critics. 
This  appears  not  only  in  the  body  of  the  work, 
but  also  in  the  captions.  For  instance.  Chapter 
XVII.  is  on  “Unfounded  Assumptions,”  and 
the  next  one  on  “Unsustained  Denials.”  Let 
us  take  one  of  Dr.  Bartlett’s  arguments  and  see 
what  a  two  edged  weapon  that  sort  of  heading 
is.  On  page  19  we  find:  “3.  The  life-like 
minuteness  of  much  of  the  narrative  (in  Joshua) 
marks  its  original  and  contemporaneous 
origin."  Now  let  Dr.  Bartlett  take  up  Lew 
Wallace’s  Ben  Hur  and  turn  to  the  description 
of.the  Grove  of  Daphne  or  to  the  account  of  the 
chariot  race.  Does  the  “life-like  minuteness” 
mark  its  “original  and  contemporaneous  ori¬ 
gin”  ?  Does  the  possession  of  such  a  character¬ 
istic  mark  the  contemporaneousness  ot  Scott’s 
Novels  with  events  they  are  supposed  to  narrate? 
Surely  Dr.  Bartlett  should  know  that  “life  like 
minuteness”  does  not  prove  the  contemporary, 
unless  that  minuteness,  that  detail,  is  correct. 
And  that  is  the  point  the  author  assumes,  but 
does  not  prove.  The  circumstance  that  in  the 
tels  “Amorite  pottery”  is  found  in  certain 
strata,  is  no  proof  that  the  course  of  the  con¬ 
quest  is  correctly  given  in  Joshua.  The  author 
should  see  (for  he  uses  them)  that  such  phrases 
as  “unto  this  day,”  prove— not  the  contempora¬ 
neousness,  but— the  posteriority  of  the  writer  to 
the  times  he  describes.  Besides,  how  does  Dr. 
Bartlett  reconcile  Judg.  i.  1;  ii.  5,  with  the 
story  in  Joshua  ? 

There  is  no  lack  of  assuredness  in  Dr.  Bart 
lett  as  he  traces  the  history  backward.  He  is 
certain  that  he  has  the  key  to  the  exegetically 
puzzling  passage  in  Genesis  vi.  ;  the  explana¬ 
tion  is,  he  says,  “perfectly  simple.”  Where 
scholars  and  authorities  are  against  him,  he 
“explains  them  away.”  He  would  limit  the 
age  of  man  upon  the  earth  to  about  10,000  years, 
notwithstanding  the  clear  evidence  of  the  Kent’s 
Hole  cave,  the  Brixham  cave,  the  testimony  of 
the  kitchen  middens,  and  the  fact  that  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hilprecht  sees  deposits  from  7,000  years 
B.C.  in  the  tel  at  Niffar  excavated  by  the 
expeditions  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  all  the  above,  be  it  noticed,  we  are  not 
assailing  the  historicity  of  the  Pentateuch,  we 
are  only  showing  that  Dr.  Bartlett’s  methods  do 
not  prove  it.  This  is  unfortunate.  But  still 
more  unfortunate  is  the  undertone  of  the  book. 
It  is  always  unwise  to  impute  bad  motives  to 
one’s  antagonists  and  it  is  unjust  to  assume 
such  motives  as  the  ground  of  their  work. 
Notice,  for  instance,  the  insidiousness  of  the 
statement  on  page  11:  “After  all  attempts  to 
discredit  the  statements  of  the  Pentateuch  and 
Joshua.  .  .  ”  Is  this,  then,  the  purpose  of 
the  critics’  worn,  “to  discredit  the  statements, 
etc.”  ?  By  fair-minded  conservatives,  the  de¬ 
votedness  and  reverence  of  at  least  the  majority 
of  the  critical  school  is  conceded,  as  the  critics 
believe  in  the  thorough  honesty  of  the  conserva¬ 
tive  scholars.  Unfair  and  false  implications 
like  the  above  are  uncalled  for,  and  can  only 
irritate,  the  result  of  all  which  is  that  the  book 


is  marred  by  the  acrid  temper  that  pervades  it. 
As  it  is  it  will  convince  only  those  who  wish  to 
be  convinced. 

The  Kingdom  of  God:  An  Essay  in  Theology. 
The  Bohlen  Lectures  for  1897.  By  Law¬ 
rence  Henry  Schwab,  Rector  of  St.  Mary’s 
Church,  New  York.  E.  P,  Dutton  and 
Company. 

We  have  read  this  book  with  admiration  for  its 
clearness,  fulness  of  evangelical  view,  sweetness 
of  spiritual  experience,  and  manliness  in  ex¬ 
pression  of  individual  opinion  with  entire  loy¬ 
alty  to  the  church  and  to  the  consensus  of  Chris¬ 
tian  sentiment  on  the  fundamentals  of  our  com¬ 
mon  faith.  Of  course  we  differ  in  definitions  of 
“kingdom,”  of  “original  sin,”  of  “forgive¬ 
ness”  and  “propitiation”;  that  is,  we  take 
often  a'different  standpoint  as  Augustinians  and 
most  'of  us  follow  Anselm  rather  than  Abelard. 
But  the  Bohlen  lecturer  is  a  true  churchman 
and  also^a  true  Christian  and  we  are  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  enter  into  old  controversies  with  him 
on  points  that  have  ceased  to  be  objective  ones, 
preferring  to  find  ourselves  in  agreement  in 
matters  that'are  really  vital  to  Christianity.  A 
f^t-note  ^on  page  GO  has:  “God’s  immutable 
purpose  applies  to  the  church;  the  individual  is 
not  predetermined,”  and  on  page  85,  we  find  an¬ 
swer  to  Dr.  George  Gordon’s,  “The  Imitation 
of  Christ  is  the  task  of  humanity.”  These  are 
straws  which  show  the  trend  of  the  lecturer’s 
thought  and  they  will  stimulate  inquiry  as  to 
the  ultimate  reach.  All  churchmen  will  read  and 
find  confirmation. 

Soldiers"  OF  Fortune.  By  Richard  Harding 
Davie.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 
81.50. 

^Mr.  Davie^writes  with  a  peculiar  freshness  and 
interest  and  always  from  the  same  point  of  view, 
that  of  one  who  hails  from  the  comfort  and  civil¬ 
ization  of  our  Eastern  States.  Whether  he  visits 
Arizona,  or  penetrates  a  Venezuelan  forest,  or 
finds  himself,  as  in  the  “Soldiers  of  Fortune,” 
in  a  mining  camp  on  the  outskirts  of  a  small 
Central  American  capital,  he  looks  upon  the 
new  surroundings  with  a  delighted  interest,  its 
characteristics  appear  to  him  in  picturesque 
vividness,  and  the  hardships  or  the  privations 
present  themselves  very  strikingly  to  him. 

The  present  book,  however,  goes  beyond  the 
traveller’s  standpoint,  for  it  is  a  novel,  dealing 
with  the  dramatic  incidents  so  often  furnished 
by  the  revolutions  and  “lightning  changes”  of 
the  Spanish  American  Governments.  The  hero, 
Clay,  is  the  ideal  product  of  the  West,  a  man  of 
force,  who  through  hardship,  adventure  and  con¬ 
tact  with  men,  has  developed  a  strong  personality 
and  achieved  a  training  which  fit  him  for  lead¬ 
ing  armies  or  building  bridges,  and  to  command 
the  respect  of  men  and  the  love  of  women.  He 
and  the  other  people  from  “God’s  country,” 
whom  Mr.  Davis  paints  in  contrast  to  their 
weaker  tropical  neighbors,  appeal  to  our  patri¬ 
otic  pride  by  the  evidence  of  their  unmistakable 
superiority.  Indeed,  there  is  a  hearty,  whole 
souled  tone  to  the  characters  and  the  plot,  which 
with  the  freshness  of  the  style,  will  be  sure  to 
interest  the  reader. 

Kindergarten  Guide.  By  Lois  Bates.  Long¬ 
man,  Green  and  Company.  London,  New 
York  and  Bombay:  81.!^. 

Mies  Bates’  main  object  in  this  book  is  to 
show  how  the  teaching  of  all  ordinary  school 
subjects  may  be  begun  on  kindergarten  princi¬ 
ples,  and  to  make  the  kindergarten  methods 
known  to  teachers  in  schools.  With  a  view  to 
elucidating  Froebel’s  theories,  she  gives  in  the 
first  chapter  an  admirably  condensed  summary 
of  bis  ideas,  and  for  an  intelligent  conception  of 
the  whole,  she  has  devoted  a  short  chapter  to 
each  gift  and  occupation  separately.  The  very 
brevity  makes  the  explanations  easy  to  use,  and 
numerous  illustrations  and  plates  complete  the 
directions  so  that  any  teacher  who  had  bad  no 
kindergarten  training  could  use  he  materia 
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properly.  ■  The  book  has  been  tested  with  great 
success. 

The  remainiog  chapters  present  a  varied  and 
charming  way  of  teaching  reading,  writing, 
numbers,  science,  with  suggestions  for  march¬ 
ing,  singing  and  twelve  different  drills  for  grace 
and  physical  development.  The  author  intends 
it  only  for  a  guide,  not  a  text  book.  It  is  so 
condensed  and  practical  that  it  will  be  helpful 
to  mothers  as  well  as  teachers. 

The  Aurora  Borealis.  By  Alfred  Angot.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  and  Company.  81.75. 

This  addition  to  the  International  Science 
Series  is  distinctly  valuable  because  no  other 
general  work  on  the  subject  has  as  yet  appeared, 
and  as  the  polar  aurora  is  a  peculiar  phenomena, 
known  only  superficially  to  the  average  teacher, 
it  is  very  desirable  to  have  such  an  interesting 
and  full  account  of  its  nature  and  appearances, 
suited  to  his  intelligence. 

The  subject  is  completely  given  in  eight  chap¬ 
ters,  comprising  the  history,,  form,  physical 
characteristics,  frequency,  relation  to  metereo 
logical  phenomena  and  terrestrial  magnetism, 
and  concludes  with  the  four  theories  of  its 
origin,  the  electrical,  seeming  conclusive  to  Mr. 
Angot.  A  catalogue  containing  every  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  aurora  known  from  1704  to  1890,  of 
indispensable  value  to  the  student,  is  appended. 
The  illustrations  are  ample  and  clear. 

BOOK  NOTES. 

Not  a  guide-book,  but  as  the  author  says,  a 
useful  companion  along  the  way,  properly  de¬ 
scribes  the  volume,  Across  the  Country  of  the 
Little  King.  Spain  is  interesting  always.  Its 
architecture,  from  the  noble  Alhambra  and 
graceful  cathedral  to  its  quaint  little  village 
inn,  appeals  with  subtle  fascination  to  the  visi¬ 
tor  from  the  Occident.  It  is  a  land  rich  in 
poetic  fancy  and  romantic  suggestion  in  which 
the  incongruities  of  bull  fights  and  art  are 
strongly  mixed.  The  author  of  this  work,  Mr. 
William  Bement  Lent,  has  been  a  most  observ¬ 
ant  traveler.  He  has  seen  and  written  well,  and 
presents  a  narrative  replete  with  interesting 
information,  whether  the  reader  may  or  may  not 
be  a  tourist.  Since  the  Mediterranean  route  to 
Europe  has  become  so  popular,  and  the  stop 
over  at  Gibraltar  for  a  run  up  into  Spain  is 
now  so  easy,  the  number  of  American  tourists 
to  Southeastern  Europe  has  been  greatly  in¬ 
creased.  To  all  of  these  the  book  will  prove  of 
especial  value.  (Bonnell,  Silver  and  Company, 
New  York;  Illustrated.  81.25.) 

Going  Abroad.  Some  Advice,  by  Robert  Luce, 
gives  detailed  information  how  to  get  the  most 
good  and  satisfaction  out  of  a  foreign  trip.  It 
will  be  very  helpful  to  people  with  light  purses, 
and  gives  the  benefit  of  experience  to  those  un 
accustomed  to  travel.  Women  travelling  alone 
will  find  hints  and  helps  for  every  conceivable 
emergency.  The  book  does  not  take  the  place 
of  a  Guide  Book,  but  gives  the  names  of  the  beet 
ones,  and  is  a  plain  and  compact  little  volume 
easily  slipped  into  the  satchel.  It  shows  how 
the  advantages  of  foreign  travel  can  be  had 
with  no  more  expense  than  remaining  at  home 
and  paying  one’s  board,  excepting  that  the 
money  for  the  trip  of  two  or  three  months  must 
be  in  one’s  possession  to  start  with.  To  wage 
earners  he  suggests  the  Women’s  Rest  Tour 
Association  of  Boston,  of  which  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe  is  President,  as  ready  to  help  them  over 
this  difiSculty.  With  no  pretence  to  style,  the 
little  volume  is  as  interesting  as  it  is  useful. 
(Robert  and  Linn  Luce,  Boston,  1897.  81.50.) 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company  have  issued  a 
special  edition  for  young  people’s  meetings  of 
John,  by  Charles  H.  Yatman,  with  a  por¬ 
trait  of  the  popular  evangelist.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  conversations  between  John  and  Doro¬ 
thy,  suggesting  many  practical  and  Scriptural 
truths.  As  to  its  value  for  the  training  of 
young  people  in  right  uses  of  their  own  meet¬ 


ings  or  wise  reading  of  the  Bible,  we  have 
some  decided  opinions.  But  if  this  is  Mr.  Yat¬ 
man ’s  way,  then  it  must  be  the  way  of  those 
who  like  Mr.  Y’atman,  and  a  man  who  has  done 
so  much  good  must  be  forgiven  many  things 
(25  cents. ) 

In  A  Good  Start,  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer  has 
gathered  into  a  small  volume  a  series  of  a  dozen 
short  papers  on  practical  topics,  such  as  Exag¬ 
geration.  on  Doing  a  Good  Day's  W’orfc,  Sun¬ 
day  and  How  to  Keep  It,  Amusements,  and 
so  forth.  These  essays  are  simple  and  genuine, 
instructive  and  interesting,  therefore  especially 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  young  people.  It  is  dain¬ 
tily  bound,  and  will  be  a  pretty  and  serviceable 
gift.  (T.  Y.  Crowell  and  Company.  75  cents. ) 
Peace,  Perfect  Peace.  A  Portion  for  the  Sor¬ 
rowing,  also  by  Dr.  Meyer,  contains  four  short 
essays  on  the  uses  of  tribulation  and  lose.  His 
tender  words  will  be  of  comfort  to  many  afflicted 
ones.  (“For  the  Quiet  Hour’’  Series.  Revell. 
25  cents. ) 

The  Real  Condition  of  Cuba  To  day,  is  a 
vivid  and  heart  rending  story  of  the  cruelties  of 
the  Spanish  War  in  Cuba.  The  writer,  Stephen 
Bonsall,  telle  of  what  he  has  seen;  and  with 
evident  sincerity.  He  believes  the  sufferings 
to  be  greater  than  those  indicted  in  Bulgaria 
and  Armenia  by  the  Turks.  And  he  holds  our 
Government  to  a  strict  responsibility  for  allow¬ 
ing  such  medieval  atrocities  at  our  very  doors. 
(Harper's  Brothers,  New  York,  1897.  Unbound, 
60  cens. ) 

Margot,  by  Sidney  Pickering,  is  a  story  of 
life  among  the  foreign  women  students  and  teach¬ 
ers  in  Paris,  with  its  lights  and  shades.  The 
heroine,  a  bright,  happy  girl,  has  a  shadow 
thrown  across  her  later  life  in  the  knowledge, 
long  kept  from  her,  that  she  is  nameless.  The 
fact  is  known  to  a  few  persons  who  wish  to 
injure  her,  but  she  does  not  allow  this  trouble 
to  affect  her  stand  for  all  that  is  true  and  honest, 
and  she  maintains  her  integrity  through  such  a 
variety  of  trials  and  vicissitudes  as  rarely  fall 
to  the  lot  of  a  single  individual,  making  the 
story  appear  a  trifie  unreal.  The  book,  how¬ 
ever,  holds  the  interest  of  the  reader,  bringing 
the  heroine  happiness  none  too  soon.  (G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons.  81.50.) 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company  have  just 
celebrated  the  twenty  fifth  anniversary  of  their 
organization,  and  as  they  look  back  upon  this 
quarter  of  a  century  of  work,  they  may  well  feel 
satisfied  with  the  growth  and  development  of 
their  enterprise,  and  the  amount  of  (Jhristian 
literature  that  they  have  published  and  put  into 
circulation.  There  is  no  computing  the  good 
done  in  this  way,  for  often  a  stray  thought 
dropped  in  what  is  apparently  the  stoniest  soil 
may  lie  dormant  for  months  and  years,  and 
then  spring  up  and  bear  fruit,  and  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  tracts  and  booklets  from  these  presses 
have  been  scattered  broadcast  through  the  world, 
to  say  nothing  of  their  larger  and  more  impor¬ 
tant  publications.  We  congratulate  them  on 
what  has  been  accomplished  and  hope  their  work 
will  continue  to  grow  and  prosper  through  the 
next  quarter  of  a  century  as  it  has  done  in  the 
past. 

Fords.  Howard,  and  Hulbert,  will  soon  issue 
a  beautiful  gift  edition  of  Tennyson’s  In  Memo- 
riam,  charmingly  illustrated  by  Harry  Fenn, 
and  with  an  analytical  preface  from  Dr.  Henry 
Van  Dyke,  that  most  delightful  of  literary  crit¬ 
ics.  The  paper  and  the  typography  are  of  the 
beet  and  this  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most 
attractive  of  the  Holiday  books. 

It  is  said  that  the  publishers  received  orders 
for  more  than  ten  thousand  copies  of  F.  Marion 
Crawford’s  new  book  Corleone,  three  weeks 
before  a  single  copy  had  been  delivered,  so  they 
bad  immediately  to  more  than  double  their  order 
for  the  first  edition.  Another  book,  the  issue  of 
which  has  bad  to  be  deferred  owing  to  the  large 
advance  sale,  is  Dr.  McCook’s  Scotch  Irish 
Romance,  The  Latimers. 

Literature,  An  International  Gazette  of  Criti¬ 
cism,  is  now  added  to  the  list  of  able  peri¬ 
odicals  pulished  by  Harper  and  Brothers.  It  is 
to  appear  weekly  and  to  be  devoted  principally 


to  literary  reviews,  and  although  Mr.  Augustine 
Birrell  begins  his  “Colloquy  on  Criticism,’’ 
by  asserting  that  the  life  of  the  critic  “in  these 
times  IS  well  nigh  intolerable,’’  and  that  “un¬ 
able  to  say  what  he  thinks,  he  proceeds  to  say  as 
little  as  possible  about  the  books  before  him, 
and  to  fill  up  his  space  with  general  refiections, ’’ 
these  are  days  when  this  unfortunate  class  must 
continue  to  suffer.  The  public  require  some 
guidance  in  selecting  from  the  mass  of  new 
books  constantly  appearing,  and  it  will  welcome 
the  conscientious  work  of  such  men  as  Mr. 
Birrell  and  bis  co  laborers  on  this  magazine. 

The  Harpers  are  making  another  innovation 
this  month  by  issuing  the  Round  Table,  in  an 
enlarged  form  as  a  monthly  instead  of  a  weekly. 
It  is  rich  in  matter  of  interest  for  boys  and 
more  attractive  than  over. 

The  St.  Nicholas  is  to  have  a  new  series  of 
stories  this  year  from  Rudyard  Kipling,  en¬ 
titled  the  “Just  So  Stories.’’  They  are  said  to 
be  fantastic  stories  about  animals,  but  in  an 
entirely  new  vein.  The  first  one  appears  in 
the  November  number. 

Lamson,  Wolffe  and  Company  announce  two 
new  stories.  Threads  of  Life,  by  Clara  Sher¬ 
wood  Rollins,  and  “A  Romance  of  the  West 
Indies,’’  by  Lillian  Hinman  Shuey,  entitled 
Don  Luis'  \Vife. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Companv,  New  York.  Chi¬ 
cago  Toronto:  John  and  I  and  the  Church;  Eliza¬ 
beth  Grinnell.  $100. - The  Presbyterian  Churches, 

Their  Place  and  Power  in  Modern  Christendom; 

Rev.  J.  N.  Ogilvie,  M.A.  40  cents. - When  Were 

Our  Gospels  Written?  An  Argument  by  Constan¬ 
tine  TisAendorf.  40  cents. - Old  Testament  Criti¬ 

cism  and  The  Rights  of  the  Unlearned;  Rev  John 

Kennedy,  M.A.,D  D.  40  cents. - TheNewTopical 

Text  Book;  Rev.  R.  A.  Torrey.  25  cents. 

Thomas  Y.  Croywell  and  Company,  New  York: 
Love’s  Mes.^ages.  75  cents. 

Wilber  B.  Ketcham,  New’  York:  True  Manhood; 

F.  W.  Farra,  D.D.  Paper,  15  cants. - Christ 

Enough;  Hannah  Wbitall  Smith.  Paper,  15  cents. 

Silver,  Burdett  and  Company,  Bo.ston:  Step¬ 
ping  Stones  to  Literature;  A  First  Reader;  A  Sec¬ 
ond  Reader;  Sarah  Louise  Arnold  aud  Charles  B. 
Gilbert. 

Bonnell,  Silver  and  Company,  New  York:  The 
Angel  of  the  Tenements;  George  Madden  Martin. 
75  cents. 

Estes  and  Lauriat,  Boston:  The  Boys  of  Fort 

Schuyler;  James  Otis.  $l  25. - The  Apprentice 

Boy;  Frank  M.  Bicknell.  $1.25. - The  Signal  Boys 

of  ’75;  James  Otis.  75  cents. 

Tae  Baker  and  Taylor  Company,  New  York: 
Fabius  the  Roman:  or,  How  the  Church  Became 
Militant:  Rev.  E.  I’llch  Burr,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

W.  A.  Wilde  and  Company,  Boston:  A  Com¬ 
mentary  on  the  International  Lessons  of  1898;  Rev. 
F.  N.  Peloubet,  U.  D  ,  and  M.  A.  Peloubet.  $1.25. 

The  McMillan  Company,  New  York:  In  the 
Permanent  Way  Flora  Annie  Steele.  $1.50. - Cor¬ 

leone;  A  Tale  of  Sicily;  F.  Marion  Crawford.  In 

two  volumes.  $2.00. - Miss  .Mouse  and  Her  Boys; 

Mrs.  Molesworth.  $1.25. 

G.  W.  Dillingham  Company,  New  York:  The 
Worst  Boy  in  the  School;  Michael  J.  A.  McCaffery, 
LL.D.  75  cents. 

Dodd,  Mead  and  Company:  The  Son  of  Ingar; 

Katharine  Pearson  Woods  $1.25. - The  King’s 

Highway;  Amelia  E  Barr.  $1.25. - The  Potter’s 

Wheel;  Ian  Maclaren.  $1.25. 

American  Board  of  Commissioners,  Co^rega' 
tional  House,  Boston:  In  Lands  Afar.  A  Second 
Series  of  Mission  Stories  of  Many  Lands.  $1.25. 

Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons,  New  York:  Illustrated 
New  Testament.  $1.00  to  $2.00. 

Funk  and  W’^agnall’s  Company,  New  York:  Ser¬ 
mon  Stories  for  Boys  and  Girls;  Rev.  Louis  Albert 
Banks,  D.D.  $1.00. 

Ginn  and  Company,  Boston:  Famous  Problems 
in  Elementary  Geography;  W'ooster  Woodruff  Be- 
man  and  David  Eugene  Smith.  55  cents. 

Little,  Brown  and  Company,  Boston:  Mrs. 
Goodwin’s  Romances  of  Colonial  Virginia:  White 
Aprons.  A  Romance  of  Bacon’s  Rebellion.  Vir¬ 
ginia,  1676.  The  Head  of  a  Hundred.  Being  an  Ac¬ 
count  of  Certain  Passages  in  the  Life  of  Humphrey 
Huntoon,  Esq.  Two  volumes,  $3.(X). 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York:  Christian 
Institutions;  Alexander  V.  G.  Allen,  D.D.  $2.50. 

PERIODICAtiS. 

For  October:  Architeciure  and  Building;  Literary 
Digest;  Journal  of  American  Folk  Lore;  The  Con¬ 
federate  Veteran. 

For  November:  The  Missionary  Herald;  Book 
News;  McClure’s  Magazine;  The  Forum:  American 
Journal  of  Science;  Appleton’s  Popular  Science 
Monthly;  American  Monthly  Review  of  Reviews; 
The  Book  Buyer;  Musical  Record;  Kindergarten 
Review;  Treasury  of  Religious  Thought:  The  Cam¬ 
brian;  Light  and  Life  Harper’s  Round  Table;  North 
American  Review;  The  Homiletic  Review;  The 
Church  Union:  Good  Words:  Sunday  Magazine; 
Education:  The  Music  Teacher;  Roanoke  Collegian; 
The  Peculiar  People;  Our  Animal  Friends;  Expos¬ 
itory  rimes;  Hartford  Seminary  Record, 
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The  Outlook  expresEes  a  high  opinion  of  the 
character  and  abilities  of  the  late  Henry  George. 
It  regards  his  distinguishing  theories  touching 
the  ownership  of  land  as  not  new,  but  as  old  as 
the  Mosaic  laws,  and  as  underlying  our  doctrine 
of  eminent  domain : 

The  distinguishing  feature  in  Henry  George’s 
philosophy  was  his  simple  device  for  reconciling 
the  right  of  all  the  people  to  the  land  with  the 
advantages  to  civilization  and  progress  arising 
from  individual  ownership.  For  that  purpose 
he  would  recognize  the  community  as  landlord, 
the  individual  as  tenant,  and  would  charge  the 
individual  a  rent  for  the  land  he  occupies  and 
uses,  equal  to  a  moderate  interest  on  its  market 
value  unimproved.  Strictly  speaking,  this  is 
not  a  “single  tax.’’  It  is  rather  the  doctrine 
that,  if  the  people  could  come  by  their  own, 
all  taxes  could  be  abolished.  For  Mr.  George 
contended,  and  Mr.  Shearman  has  scientitically 
supported  the  contention  with  elaborate  statis 
tics,  that  if  the  interest  on  the  value  of  the  un¬ 
improved  land  were  paid  into  the  public  treas 
ury,  it  would  be  ample  to  meet  all  the  expenses 
of  government,  municipal,  State,  and  National. 

To  the  advocacy  of  this  doctrine  Henry  George 
gave  himself  with  a  passionate  earnestness  and  a 
self  devotion  worthy  of  all  praise.  For  it  he 
surrendered  all  self  advancement  and  welcomed 
obloquy.  With  his  clear  apphrehension  of  fun 
damental  principles,  his  mastery  of  the  English 
language,  hie  singularly  lucid  and  often  poeti¬ 
cally  and  passionately  eloquent  style,  and  his 
power  of  awakening  enthusiasm,  he  might  have 
had  almost  any  position  he  aspired  to,  in  jour¬ 
nalism  or  politics,  had  he  been  willing  to  com¬ 
promise  a  little  with  his  conscience,  or  even  to 
veil  his  doctrine  in  palatable  phrases  and  un¬ 
startling  generalities.  He  has  been  called  a 
demagogue.  No  moral  reformer  of  our  time, 
not  even  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  was  lees  a 
demagogue  than  he.  A  demagogue  is  one  who 
panders  to  the  prejudices  of  the  people  for  hie 
own  self  advancement.  Henry  George  often 
exasperated  popular  prejudice  when  he  need  not 
have  done  so.  He  has  been  accused  in  the  same 
breath  of  being  an  Anarchist  and  a  Socialist. 
An  Anarchist  is  one  who  believes  that  all  gov¬ 
ernment  should  be  abolished;  a  Socialist  is  one 
who  believes  that  the  powers  of  government 
should  be  increased  and  its  functions  extended. 
Henry  George  believed  neither.  He  believed  in 
a  strong  government  with  limited  functions. 
He  rightly  called  himself  a  Jeffersonian  Demo 
crat.  The  Outlook  believes  that  America  has 
passed  beyond  the  philosophy  of  ThomasJetferson. 


The  Examiner  has  this  to  say  concerning  City 
Missions  in  Greater  New  York : 

On  the  first  of  January,  1898,  New  York  will 
take  its  place  as  the  second  city  in  point  of  size 
in  the  world,  with  a  population  exceeding  three 
millions.  After  that  date  all  municipal  affairs 
will  be  unified.  There  will  be  one  city,  and 
while  the  separate  burroughs,  especially  Man¬ 
hattan  and  Brooklyn,  will  etill  retain  their  in¬ 
dividuality,  they  will  each,  no  doubt,  lose  some 
of  their  distinctive  characteristics,  and  gradu 
ally,  but  surely,  will  take  on  a  practically  uni¬ 
form  cosmopolitan  aspect,  union  producing 
unity.  The  influence  of  this  consolidation  will 
not  stop  with  the  matter  of  taxes,  police  and 
other  strictly  municipal  concerns;  it  will  extend 
to  the  whole  civic  life,  and  will  modify  the 
social,  intellectual,  political  and  religious  con 
dition  of  the  community.  This  process  is  inevi 
table.  The  people  and  the  interests  that  most 
quickly  recognize  the  power  that  exists  in  union, 
and  adjust  themselves  to  the  new  conditions  the 
most  speedily  and  most  completely,  will  be  the 
ones  to  share  most  fully  in  the  benefits  that  will 
accrue  from  the  union. 

It  has  been  suggested— and  the  subject  is 
matter  for  serious  thought — that  for  Baptiste 
the  first  great  step  that  ought  to  be  taken  is  the 
consolidation  of  its  city  miesion  interests  in  the 
united  communities.  It  is  proposed  that  there 
should  be  one  New  York  City  Mission  Society, 
charged  with  the  oversight  and  prosecution  of  all 
forms  of  city  mission  work.  There  is  no  more 
important  or  hopeful  missionary  field  in  the 
world  than  that  comprised  within  the  limits  of 
this  imperial  city.  The  work  has  its  peculiar 
difficulties  and  discouragements,  but  it  has  also 
its  elements  of  hopefulness.  The  problem  is  the 
evangelization  of  the  vast  polyglot  throngs  that 
go  to  make  up  the  great  city,  and  it  is  suggested 
that  one  society,  whose  plans  should  be  com 
mensurate  with  the  importance  of  the  work, 
would  appeal  with  especial  force  not  only  to 
those  who  are  able  to  give  but  little,  but  to 
those  who  are  able  to  give  large  sums  for  large 
purposes. 


Such  a  society,  it  is  further  suggested,  should 
act  in  CO  operation  with  the  national  Home  Mis¬ 
sion  Society.  The  evangelization  of  New  York 
city  is  not  a  local  but  a  national  affair.  It  con 
cerns  not  simply  the  Baptists  here,  but  Baptists 
everywhere.  The  work  and  the  influence  of  a 
vigorous  City  Mission  Society  would  be  felt, 
not  only  through  the  United  States,  following 
as  it  would  these  various  nationalities  as  they 
disperse  from  this  common  centre  to  seek  homes 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  but  it  would 
send  its  influence  around  the  globe,  because  it 
would  be  brought  in  touch  here  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  every  nation.  Such  a  work  needs  not 
simply  the  wisdom  and  administrative  skill  of 
local  talent,  but  also  the  steadying,  helpful 
support  of  a  great  national  society. 


The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  has  an  indus¬ 
trious  New  York  correspondent  who  craves  a  sus 
pension  of  opinion  until  our  new  Mayor  has  had 
time  to  show  his  quality: 

“Let  us  have  a  rest,’’  is  to  be  the  keynote  of 
Mayor-elect  Van  Wyck’s  administration.  In 
his  little  speech  accepting  the  nomination,  the 
only  speech  he  delivered  during  the  campaign. 
Judge  Van  Wyck  promised  a  “restful  adminis¬ 
tration.’’  When  it  was  suggested  to  him  that 
that  was  an  unusual  word  to  use  in  such  a  con 
nection,  he  replied  that  he  meant  just  that,  and 
explained  that  the  people  wanted  a  rest  from  the 
petty  execution  of  unwise  laws  and  the  turmoil 
of  the  last  three  years.  This,  then,  is  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  new  Mayor,  but  what  of  the  man 
himself  Y  Of  Low  and  Tracy  even  those  who 
never  saw  them  have  a  fair  conception  of  what 
they  are.  But  Van  Wyck  is  an  entirely  new 
man,  and  his  personality  is  unknown.  And  yet 
he  is  to  occupy  one  of  the  greatest  ofiices  in  the 
world,  and  to  be  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
men  in  the  country.  Well,  Judge  Van  Wyck 
comes  of  a  good  family,  is  of  New  York  birth, 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Columbia  Law  School,  is  a 
lawyer  and  a  judge  of  one  of  the  minor  courts  of 
the  city.  He  makes  a  good  appearance,  dresses 
in  excellent  taste,  looks  like  a  gentleman  and 
those  who  know  him  well  say  he  is  a  gentleman 
in  all  that  the  term  implies.  His  manners  are 
plain  and  unaffected.  He  appears  to  equal  ad 
vantage  in  the  best  and  the  poorest  society.  He 
is  a  bachelor  and  lives  in  bachelor’s  quarters 
with  two  or  three  other  bachelors  in  an  apart¬ 
ment  house  up  town.  His  only  income  is  said 
to  be  his  salary  as  a  judge,  which  will  be  in 
creased  to  815,000  a  year  when  he  becomes  Mayor. 
As  to  the  figure  be  will  cut  on  public  occa¬ 
sions  we  know  nothing,  but  I  am  told  that 
he  can  express  himself  readily  in  good  English 
when  occasion  shall  require.  Has  he  got  a  bactc 
bone  ?  Well,  we  shall  learn  about  that  when  be 
starts  in  to  make  his  appointments. 

We  are  very  glad  to  hear  anything  good  of  the 
new  Mayor,  and  shall  hope  for  the  best,  though 
we  confess  that  our  anticipations  are  not  very 
high.  Those  who  know  him  speak  of  him  as  a 
rather  kindly,  and  easy  going  fellow,  who  means 
well  enough,  but  who  fear  that  be  has  not  the 
backbone  to  stand  up  in  stern  resistance  to  the 
hungry  crowd  behind  him,  that  will  rush  upon 
him  like  a  herd  of  bufiioes.  If  he  is  not 
“stampeded’’  the  first  month  we  shall  be  thank¬ 
ful,  but  we  hardly  expect  it. 


The  Hartford  Courant  which  has  flourished  for 
a  hundred  years  at  the  present  home  of  the  new 
President  of  the  American  Board,  is  altogether 
certain  that  be  is  worthy  to  succeed  the  eminent 
men  that  have  preceded  him,  and  to  the  great 
duties  they  have  so  well  discharged.  It  was 
doubtless  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  who  thus 
wrote  a  few  days  since: 

When  the  news  got  out  that  Dr.  Storrs  had 
decided  not  to  accept  another  term  in  the  Presi¬ 
dency  of  the  American  Board,  the  thoughts  of 
many  members  and  constituents  of  that  body 
turned  at  once  and  involuntarily  toward  Hart 
ford.  If  Dr.  George  Leon  Walker  had  been  a 
few  years  younger  and  in  vigorous  health,  the 
question  of  the  succession  would  have  been 
settled  in  advance  and  to  the  satisfaction  of 
everybody.  His  commanding  talents,  sound 
judgment  and  record  of  eminent  service  would 
have  designated  him  as  the  man  of  all  others  to 
take  up  Dr.  Storrs’s  work.  Dr.  Walker  being 
physically  unequal  to  that  heavy  burden  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  opportunity,  the  Board  in  a 
wise  and  fortunate  moment  has  laid  it  upon  the 
capable  shoulders  of  his  successor  in  the  oldest 
and  most  venerable  of  Hartford’s  historic  pul¬ 
pits-  Dr.  Charles  Marion  Lamson. 

To  say  all  wo  would  like  to  say  about  the  new 
President,  or  the  half  of  it,  would  be  to  offend 


his  modesty  beyond  forgiveness.  He  does  not 
know  yet  in  what  esteem  and  affection  Hartford 
bolds  him.  Perhaps  he  may  find  out  in  time. 
It  is  only  four  years  since  he  came  here  from  a 
signally  successful  pastorate  in  another  common¬ 
wealth,  but  be  seems  already  as  familiar  and 
necessary  a  Hartford  institution  as  the  pillared 
porch  of  the  Centre  Church.  He  is  the  descend¬ 
ant  of  God  fearing  New  England  ancestors. 
Good  Massachusetts  blood  and  good  Connecticut 
blood  mingle  in  his  veins.  He  is  the  graduate 
of  a  New  England  college.  He  has  been  tutor 
and  professor  in  his  time,  but  it  was  foreordained 
that  he  should  do  his  best  work  and  find  his 
greatest  happiness  as  pastor  and  preacher.  He 
is  now  nearly  half  way  through  his  fifty  fifth 
year — not  too  young  for  counsel,  not  too  old  for 
action. 

The  American  Board  has  chosen  wisely.  It  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  its  good  judgment  and 
its  good  fortune. 


The  Independent  urges  the  obligation  of  the 
strong  to  help  the  weak,  as  fundamental  in 
Christian  ethics: 

Can  we  not  say  that  this  obligation  is  binding 
on  the  mederate  drinker  ?  We  mean,  of  course, 
the  man  who  drinks  chiefly  for  the  pleasure  of 
it.  We  may  not  compel  him  to  give  up  a  habit 
which  he  believes  to  be  perfectly  harmless  to 
him ;  but  may  we  not  appeal  to  him  to  give  it 
up  because  it  encourages  others  in  a  habit  which 
they  can  neither  keep  within  proper  limits  nor 
easily  throw  off  ?  Is  it  not  a  noble  thing  to  say 
in  the  spirit  of  Paul,  I  will  drink  no  wine  while 
the  world  standeth  if  it  cause  my  brother  to 
offend  ? 

Most  people  despise  a  drunkard.  Miserable 
wretches  are  they  in  act.  thought  and  appear¬ 
ance.  We  miss  in  them  the  thing  that  makes  a 
man  so  infinitely  superior  to  a  brute.  They 
cringe  like  cowards,  grovel  like  reptiles,  and 
debase  and  befoul  the  image  of  the  Almighty, 
poverty,  shame  and  disgrace  are  their  com¬ 
panions,  and  they  become  actually  loathsome, 
and  yet  they  were  not  born  so.  It  is  the  drink 
habit  which  drags  them  down  into  the  mire. 
What  is  there  in  the  pleasure  of  wine  to  the 
man  never  tempted  to  abuse  it  to  compensate  for 
the  wretchedness  and  ruin  it  produces  in  the 
weaker  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  who 
cannot  use  it  as  a  good  creature  ?  Can  the  self- 
controlled  moderate  drinker,  with  a  glass  in  one 
hand,  reach  the  other  hand  to  his  less  fortunate 
brother  and  bid  him  be  a  man  ?  Can  be  counsel 
him,  with  any  hope  of  success,  to  drink  and  let 
it  alone  ?  Can  he  say,  “Give  it  up  altogether, ’’ 
unless  he  himself  sets  the  example  ?  We  do  not 
put  the  emphasis  exactly  where  Miss  Willard 
puts  it.  She  holds  “that  there  is  no  modera¬ 
tion  in  the  use  of  what  is  harmful.’’  We  are 
willing  to  admit  that  wine  may  be  used  ss  a 
beverage  in  such  moderation  as  to  produce  no 
apparent  harm  to  the  user.  But  we  do  not 
believe  that  moderate  drinkers  are  helpful,  or 
can  well  be,  to  immoderate  drinkers,  and  our 
creed  is  summed  up  in  these  words:  Abstain,  if 
not  for  your  own  good,  for  the  good  of  others. 

—  ■  '  ♦  — 

The  Christian  Intelligencer  gives  an  admoni¬ 
tion,  as  follows: 

Poverty  of  thought  and  poverty  of  language 
are  very  properly  the  indications  of  a  want  of 
culture.  The  dull  routine  of  daily  toil  restricts 
time  alike  for  thousht  and  reading,  and  we  need 
not  be  surprised  at  the  limited  vocabulary  of 
the  peasant  of  England,  or  those  of  any  country 
whose  observations  and  associations  are  confined 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  their  drudging 
labors.  But  it  is  surprising  to  note  somewhat 
of  the  same  paucity  of  words,  if  not  of  ideas,  in 
those  who  have  received  a  fair  measure  of  educa¬ 
tion,  and  from  whom  something  better  is  to  be 
expected.  One  has  but  to  listen  to  the  conver¬ 
sation  of  a  company  of  girls  or  boys— and  soine- 
times  of  men  and  women,  to  be  impressed  with 
the  inability  of  most  to  pass  beyond  common¬ 
places,  and  the  tendency  to  overwork  a  few  ad¬ 
verbs  and  adjectives  whenever  an  expression  is 
sought  to  be  strengthened.  This  is  not  confined 
to  this  country.  An  English  exchange  thus  sug¬ 
gestively  deals  with  the  abuse  of  one  of  these 
words.  It  says:  “One  of  the  most  overworked 
and  abused  words  in  this  generation  is  ‘awful.* 
Everything  is  awful,  and  if  an  adverb  is  re¬ 
quired  to  intensify  an  adjective  we  are  assured, 
by  juveniles  of  all  ages,  that  they  are  awfully 
sorry,  awfully  glad,  awfully  busy,  awfully  tired, 
awfully  happy,  awfully  jolly.  Other  people  are 
awfuMy  generous,  awfully  mean,  awfully  kind, 
awfully  sharp,  awfully  good,  awfully  bad,  awfully 
indifferent,  and  so  on.  awfully  ad  nauseam, 
until,  as  Hood  said  of  the  poor  flower  girl,  ‘she 
hates  the  smell  of  roses;’  so  we  are  sick  of 
‘awfully.’  ’’ 
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XLVII.— PETER’S  EXHORTATION  TO 
PATIENT  ENDURANCE. 

1  Pet.  ii.  18;  iv.  19. 

Two  things  are  very  striking  in  this  letter. 
One  is  that  far  from  antagonizing  Paul,  as  the 
false  Judaizing  teachers  pretended  that  he  did, 
he  gives  every  evidence  of  knowing  Paul’s  let 
ters  and  teaching  precisely  what  Paul  taught. 
There  are  a  great  many  places  in  this  Epistle 
which  show  that  Peter  had  read  (and  agreed 
with)  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  the  Ephe¬ 
sians.  There  are  also  a  great  many  places  which 
show  that  he  nearly  knew  the  Epistle  of  James 
by  heart.  So  these  three  apostles,  Peter,  James 
and  Paul,  though  so  different  in  temperament 
and  character  were  in  close  accord  in  their  views 
of  truth. 

The  second  thing  about  this  Epistle  is  won¬ 
derfully  beautiful:  it  is  the  revelation  it  gives 
of  Peter’s  own  character ;  the  marvellous  growth 
in  grace  he  had  made  since  those  impetuous 
years  of  his  early  Christian  life  when  he  made 
so  many  and  such  grave  mistakes.  Reading 
this  letter  of  hie  we  get  into  his  very  heart  and 
see  Jesus  written  all  over  it.  The  Epistle  is 
saturated  with  the  memory  of  Christ’s  words, 
His  acts.  His  life.  The  sufferings  of  Christ  in 
the  flesh  (iv.  1),  His  resurrection  (i.  21),  His 
example  of  meekness,  reviling  not  again  (ii. 
23),  His  bearing  the  sins  of  men  on  the  cross 
(vs.  24),  His  girding  Himself  to  serve  them  on 
the  night  in  which  He  was  betrayed  (i.  13), 
His  parables  of  sheep  and  shepherd  (ii.  25;  v. 
4),  Hie  words  to  Thomas,  “blessed  are  they  that 
have  not  seen  and  yet  have  believed’’  (i,  8), 
Hie  reference  to  the  stone  which  the  builders 
rejected  (ii.  7,  8),  Hie  command  as  to  how 
enemies  are  to  be  treated  (iii.  9,  see  Matt. 
T.  44),  Hie  last  command  to  Peter  himself  (v.  2, 
see  John  xxi.  15,  17),  Hie  dying  words  (iv.  19, 
see  Luke  xxiii.  46),  the  bufifetings  which  He 
endured  at  Hie  trial  (ii.  20,  see  Matt.  xxvi.  67) ; 
all  these  were  evidently  constantly  present  to 
Peter  as  he  wrote. 

As  we  learned  last  week  the  Epistle  was  writ¬ 
ten  to  comfort  and  strengthen  the  Christians 
who  were  suffering  persecution.  Its  immediate 
occasion  appears  to  have  been  a  visit  from  Silas 
(called  Silvanus,  v.  12),  bringing  tidings  either 
of  a  renewed  outbreak  of  persecution,  or  of 
some  local  persecutions  of  special  virulence.  It 
was  probably  the  former :  for  there  were  two 
stages  in  the  persecution  under  Nero,  of  which 
the  tirst  and  second  hearing  of  Paul  in  hie  sec¬ 
ond  trial  are  indications.  In  the  flrst  stage 
immediatelv  after  the  burning  of  Rome  the  per¬ 
secution  was  conflned  to  Rome,  and  the  main 
charge  was  of  having  been  concerned  in  the  in¬ 
cendiary;  later,  Christians  were  persecuted  for 
their  doctrines  and  special  practices,  which  were 
alleged  to  be  hostile  to  the  social  weal,  and  this 
persecution  spread  all  over  the  empire.  Silas 
appears  to  have  brought  tidings  of  this  second 
stage  of  persecution ;  those  to  whom  the  letter 
was  addressed  had  been  scattered  by  it  far  and 
wide,  perhaps  from  Rome,  perhaps  from  their 
homes  in  the  provinces. 

From  the  beginning  the  Gospel  had  made  a 
stronger  appeal  to  the  humble  and  lowly  than 
to  the  prosperous,  and  it  is  not  surprising  there¬ 
fore  that  when  Peter  comes  to  special  instruction 
he  begins  with  servants  (li.  18),  showing  them 
how  peculiarly  the  example  of  Christ  comes 
home  to  them.  It  is  evident  that  the  entire 
scene  of  our  Lord’s  trial  is  before  Peter’s  mind 
as  he  writes  these  verses;  there  could  be  no 
afflictions  so  severe  that  the  conduct  of  Jesus 


at  that  time  would  not  be  an  example  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed.  Servants  are  indeed  not  the  only  class 
who  are  to  suffer  for  conscience  sane,  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  Peter  on  this  head  apply  to  all  to  whom 
the  Epistle  will  come. 

To  suffer  for  righteousness  sake  is  a  reason  for 
happiness  (iii.  14),  because  it  brings  the  sufferer 
into  the  very  fellowship  with  Christ’s  suffer¬ 
ings  (vs.  18).  This  thought  should  be  like  a 
weapon  of  defence  to  them  (iv.  1).  Already  the 
purity  of  the  Christian  life  had  been  a  cause  for 
surprise  to  those  about  them  (vs.  3,  4);  much 
more  would  this  be  the  case  now  that  the  accu¬ 
sation  of  being  dangerous  to  the  State  was 
brought  against  Christians;  and  so  if  they 
would  but  continue  in  a  holy  life  in  the  midst 
of  tribulation,  their  witness  to  the  truth  of  their 
religion  would  be  all  the  more  convincing— as 
we  know  it  was.  Christianity  never  made  more 
rapid  progress  than  in  and  immediately  after 
times  of  persecution. 

Yet  they  must  expect  to  be  calumniated;  the 
very  basis  of  this  persecution  was  calumny.  So 
much  the  more  must  they  be  careful  to  turn 
false  accusation  into  a  witness  fcr  Christ;  their 
only  concern  must  be  that  the  accusations  should 
indeed  be  false,  and  not  true.  For  a  Christian 
to  suffer  as  an  evil  doer  would  be  grievous 
indeed,  but  to  suffer  as  one  falsely  accused 
would  be  simply  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  Christ. 

Without  doubt  Peter  thought  that  the  present 
tribulations  were  a  token  of  the  speedy  return 
of  Christ:  “the  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand.’’ 
But  far  from  this  being  a  reason  for  neglecting 
duty,  it  was  a  new  call  to  soberness,  diligence, 
prayerfulness,  brotherly  kindness,  both  in  their 
judgments  of  one  another  and  in  ministering  to 
one  another’s  needs.  Nor  was  the  natural  ten¬ 
dency  to  excitement  which  such  a  life  might 
foster  to  be  made  an  excuse  for  disorder  in  their 
religious  assemblies;  all  their  gifts  are  to  be 
used  as  special  privileges  and  special  responsi¬ 
bilities.  Fiery  trial  which  is  sure  to  come  is 
not  to  bewilder  them  ;  it  makes  them  partakers 
of  Christ’s  sufferings  and  therefore  is  the  rather 
a  matter  of  rejoicing. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

The  Christian  Armor. 

Eph.  vi.  10  20. 

Golden  Text. — Be  strong  in  the  Lord  and  in 
the  power  of  His  might. — Eph.  vi.  10. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  works  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
The  profundity  of  the  book  is  amazing:  that 
Paul  should  have  expected  hie  readers  to  under¬ 
stand  it  shows  that  he  must  have  known  them 
to  be  well  instructed ;  and  in  fact  no  other 
church  received  such  continuous  instruction 
from  Paul,  extending  over  so  long  a  period. 
The  Epistle  was  written  during  that  two  years’ 
imprisonment  of  Paul  of  which  our  last  lesson 
taught  us. 

"  The  Epistle  first  takes  up  the  subject  of  the 
unity  of  the  church  as  the  body  of  Christ.  The 
Gentiles  are  to  remember  that  this  is  the  mar¬ 
vellous  reason  for  their  being  called  and  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  Gospel — that  all  men,  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  may  be  one  body  in  Christ. 

The  second  part  of  the  Epistle  shows  haw  the 
unity  of  the  church  is  to  be  made  a  practical 
reality.  Every  member  ‘must  use  his  special 
gifts  for  the  general  good.  Perhaps  'it  was  the 
constant  companionship  of  a  full-panoplied 
soldier  that  suggested  to  Paul  that  perfect  figure 
of  “the  whole  armor  of  God’’  which  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  to-day’s  lesson.  At  the  close  of  this 
chapter  he  calls  himself  “an  ambassador  in  a 
coupling-chain.’’ 

If  the  soldier  was  strong  in  his  well-trained 
body  and  bis  perfectly  appointed  armor,  Christ’s 
soldier  is  to  be  strong  in  the  power  which 
Christ  gives  him  and  in  the  spiritual  panoply 
with  which  God  endows  him.  For  the  struggle 
I  of  the  Christian  is  not  against  other  men,  but 


against  spiritual  foes.  The  words  “principali¬ 
ties  and  powers’’  refer  to  the  various  orders  of 
bad  angels  which  held  an  important  place  in 
Jewish  thought.  The  Revised  Version,  “in 
heavenly  places,’’  does  not  mean  that  there  is 
sin  in  heaven ;  the  word  is  used  in  contrast 
with  earthly :  the  Christian’s  foes  are  not  of  the 
flesh,  but  of  the  spirit. 

The  belt,  or  girdle,  of  truth  protects  the  most 
vulnerable  parts  of  the  body :  the  sandals  are  to 
be  a  preparedness,  alertness,  to  run  the  errands 
of  the  Gospel ;  faith  is  the  shield  which  turns 
aside  the  darts  of  temptation  ;  salvation  is  the 
helmet  which  completes  the  acccoutrement  and 
defends  the  most  important  part  of  the  man. 
The  only  offensive  weapon  is  God’s  word;  the 
power  which  makes  it  effectual  is  prayer  and 
watchfulness. 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

By  Rev.  Henry  T,  McEwen,  D.D. 

- - ♦ - - 

Gratitude. 

Nov.  15.  Gratitude  for  healing.  Mark  5 : 1-20. 

16.  A  late  gratitude.  Gen.  41 : 1-14. 

17.  A  call  to  gratitude.  1  Sam.  17 : 1-9. 

18.  Gratitude  for  food.  John  6: 1-14. 

19.  “  Be  ye  thankful.”  Col.  3::12-17. 

20.  “  For  the  Lord  is  good.”  Ps.  100:1-5. 

21.  Topic— Gratitude :  to  whom  ?  for  what  ?  how 

shown  ?  Luke  17 :  11-19.  (  A  thanksgiving 

topic.) 

Experts  tell  us  that  there  are  200,000  lepers  in 
India  to  day.  Scientists  are  striving  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  disease  is  contagious  or 
hereditary.  Does  it  spread  from  contact,  or  is  it 
handed  down  from  parent  to  child  ?  The  ques¬ 
tion  touches  the  pockets  of  British  financiers,  as 
well  as  the  hearts  of  all  philanthropists.  If  con¬ 
tagious,  then  the  British  Empire  must  provide 
means  of  isolation  for  this  mighty  host.  This 
involves  solid  sovereigns  and  aching  hearts.  The 
heart  desolation  which  comes  because  of  separa¬ 
tion  from  loved  ones  is  even  more  terrible  than 
the  relentlessness  of  the  disease.  The  heroic 
service  and  sacrifice  of  Damien,  culminating  in 
hie  death,  1889,  in  behalf  of  the  leper  colony  of 
Molokai,  stirred  the  heart  of  the  world.  The 
sanitary  code  of  the  Bible,  than  which  a  better 
has  not  been  found,  enforced  isolation.  The 
afflicted  ones  bad  to  remain  outside  the  cities, 
apart  from  the  people,  and  if  any  one  ap¬ 
proached,  they  were  obliged  to  give  the  warning 
cry,  “unclean”  By  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  the 
early  centuries,  lepers  were  regarded  as  dead,  and 
the  last  rites  of  the  Church  were  said  over  them. 
Its  victim  was  an  incurable  exile. 

As  the  Master  entered  a  certain  village,  ten 
lepers  stood  afar  off,  and  cried,  “Master,  have 
mercy  on  us.’’  “And  when  He  saw  them,  He 
said  unto  them,  Go  and  show  yourselves  unto 
the  priests.  And  it  came  to  pass  as  they  went 
they  were  cleansed.’’  One  of  them  returned  to 
give  glory  to  God.  Nine  of  them  took  the 
blessing  without  thanks.  Such  base  conduct 
grieved  the  patient  and  gentle  Master.  “Were 
there  not  ten  cleansed  ?  but  where  are  the 
nine?’’  If  gratitude  had  been  commensurate 
to  gift,  it  would  have  been  profound.  The 
loathsome  and  incurable  had  been  healed,  the 
lonely,  impoverished  exile  had  been  restored  to 
home  and  friends. 

When  a  child,  I  thought  Jesus  had  met  a 
particularly  hard  hearted  lot  that  day.  Some¬ 
time  suffering,  poverty,  and  loneliness  intensify 
selfishness.  Instead  of  mellowing,  it  hardens. 
The  experience  of  maturity  convinces  me  that  to 
find  one  grateful  person  out  of  ten  who  are  bene- 
fitted  is  very  much  above  the  average.  A  noto¬ 
rious  politician  said,  the  other  day,  “we  have 
to  take  people  as  we  find  them,’’  to  which  I 
answer,  true,  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  false  in  that 
it  does  not  go  far  enough.  The  physician  finds 
disease,  he  aims  at  health.  Take  people  as  we 
find  them,  endeavor  to  leave  them  as  they  ought 
to  be.  Christ  found  all  sinners,  he  strives  to 
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traDsform  all  into  saints.  Viewed  from  its 
lowest  plane,  ingratitude  is  bad  manners.  It 
proclaims  a  boor.  From  a  higher  plane  it  is 
bad  morals.  It  shows  that  the  heart  is  crooked 
as  well  as  the  nature  coarse.  From  the  serenest 
heights  it  is  un  Christ  like.  It  is  demoniac, 
not  divine  in  origin.  I  have  been  listening  and 
looking  of  late.  Much  of  what  I  have  seen  and 
heard  on  train  and  street  car,  in  great  dry  goods 
emporiums,  social  and  domestic  circles,  makes 
the  passage  in  Luke  xvii.  bright  by  contrast. 
My  heart  is  not  bitter,  though  it  is  sad.  My 
experietice  is  not  exceptional.  From  “The 
Ladies’  Home  Journal’’  of  November,  I  quote 
these  passages.  “There,  said  the  physician  to 
me,  that  is  the  first  time  in  thirty  years  of  prac¬ 
tice  that  I  ever  received  a  note  of  thanks  from  a 
man  tc  whom  1  have  shown  a  favor.  And  yet  in 
those  thirty  years  I  have  given  free  advice,  have 
lent  my  time  and  my  services  without  pay  to 
hundreds  of  people.  Odd,  isn’t  it,  how  people 
take  as  their  due  what  they  really  have  not  the 
remotest  right  to  ask  or  expect.’’  During  the 
period  of  a  year  the  twenty  odd  editors  of  this 
magazine  personally  answer,  by  mail,  over  fif¬ 
teen  thousand  letters  of  inquiry  from  its  sub¬ 
scribers.  Often  the  information  asked  for  in 
these  letters  requires  hours  of  research,  from 
four  to  seven  pages  of  letter  paper  in  answer, 
and  not  infrequently  an  expenditure  in  time 
and  money  of  ten  times  the  amount  of  the  in¬ 
quirer’s  subscription  to  the  magazine.  And 
what  percentage  of  these  inquirers  do  you,  my 
friend,  fancy  write  a  note  of  thanks  for  the  in¬ 
formation  given  ?  Not  one  per  cent.  So  rare 
an  event  is  it  to  receive  a  “thank  you’’  of  this 
kind  that  when  an  editor  receives  it,  it  is  in¬ 
variably  shown  or  sent  me  as  a  curiosity. 

The  baseness  of  ingratitude  can  never  be  ban¬ 
ished  by  the  bitterness  of  invective.  True  art 
can  never  be  taught  by  bad  examples.  Sunshine 
can  melt  the  iceberg,  which  dynamite  can  only 
shatter.  You  have  just  as  much  ice  as  before, 
but  more  pieces.  I  overheard  a  noble  father 
rebuking  hie  son  for  receiving  the  services  of  a 
public  official  without  thanking  him  therefor. 
The  lad  answered,  “I  owe  him  nothing,  he  is 
paid  for  it.’’  The  father’s  reply  was,  “it  is  not 
simply  a  question  of  what  you  owe  him ;  what 
you  owe  yourself  is  also  to  be  considered.  To 
yourself,  as  well  as  to  him,  you  owe  it  to  be  a 
gentleman.’’  Only  right  principles  and  right 
feelings  can  furnish  true  solutions  to  these  heart 
problems.  The  sweetest  music  I  ever  heard  was 
the  outpouring  of  a  grateful  heart.  It  was  a 
humble  home.  The  mother  was  dying.  She  had 
always  been  frail.  The  children  knelt  at  her 
bedside  for  her  blessing.  “God  bless  you  my 
children,  you  did  not  wait  till  I  was  dying  to 
let  me  know  of  your  love.  You  have  strength¬ 
ened  my  weakness  by  telling  me  of  your  love. 
Your  daily  thoughtfulness  has  shown  your  devo¬ 
tion..  You  have  made  me  the  happiest  of  moth¬ 
ers.  ^  With  my  whole  heart  I  thank  you.’  The 
scene  and  the  song  are  as  rare  as  they  are  beau¬ 
tiful.  But  such  scenes  ought  to  be  the  rule  and 
not  the  exception.  Mothers  are  dying  every 
day.  The  hearts  of  the  children  are  broken  by 
the  recollection  of  their  own  ingratitude,  instead 
of  being  gladdened  by  such  a  testimonial  as 
this.  More  gratitude  to  the  living  means  less 
grief  over  the  dead. 

The  man  out  of  whom  the  Master  cast  the 
legion  of  devils  showed  his  gratitude  as  much 
by  his  obedience  to  Christ  in  serving  others,  as 
in  his  desire  to  be  with  him  by  whom  he  had 
been  healed.  How  did  he  know  but  that  the 
same  demons  from  whom  he  had  just  escaped 
might  return  ?  Therefore  he  prayed  the  Christ 
that  he  might  be  with  him.  Note  the  loyal 
obedience  and  its  splendid  result  as  told  in 
verses  thirty  nine  and  forty  of  the  eighth  chap¬ 
ter  of  Luke.  “He  went  his  way,  publishing 
throughout  the  whole  city  how  great  things 
Jesus  had  done  for  him.  And  as  Jesus  returned, 
the  multitude  welcomed  him;  for  they  were  all 
waiting  for  him.  Hie  testimony  prepared  the 
people  for  receiving  Christ.  Like  John  the 
Baptist  he  prepared  the  way  for  Christ’s  coming. 
The  beet  way  to  keep  devils  from  returning  to 
possess  oneself  is  to  aid  in  expelling  them  from 
others. 


Did  you  know  that  Helen  Keller,  deaf,  dumb, 
and  blind,  had  become  a  philanthropist  ? 
Grateful  that  loving  hearts  had  opened  the 
doors  of  her  walled  in  life,  she  heard  of  Tommy 
Stringer,  five  years  old,  sight  and  hearing  for¬ 
ever  gone,  and  unable  to  walk.  To  have  him 
enjoy  the  privileges  which  so  blessed  her  became 
the  burden  of  her  loving  heart.  If  Helen  and 
Tommy  thank  God  for  the  blessings  they  have 
received,  how  shall  wo  praise  him,  whose  eyes 
are  open  to  every  beauty,  and  whose  ears  echo 
with  every  song  ?  If  we  cry  out  against  the  in¬ 
gratitude  of  the  nine  healed  lepers,  what  shall 
we  say  of  the  ingratitude  of  the  millions  upon 
whom  no  taint  of  leprosy  has  ever  come  ? 


Tenement  House  Chapter 

48  Henry  Street. 

Mrs.  Julian  Hbath,  Chairman. 

Miss  Anna  R.  Bbals,  Cor.  Sec’y, 

Miss  Charlotte  A.  Waterbdry,  Rec.  Sec’y 
Miss  Ci,ara  Field,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Alice  C.  Mater,  Sapt. 


THANKSGIVING  AND  CHRISTMAS  PLANS. 

While  the  weather  continues  so  mild  and 
pleasant  it  is  hard  to  realize  that  Thanksgiving 
and  the  holidays  are  approaching,  but  Mies 
Mayer’s  practical  foresight  reminds  us  that  if 
we  wish  to  make  those  seasons  thankful  and 
bright  for  our  poor  people  it  is  high  time  to 
plan  and  arrange  for  them,  especially  as  with 
our  treasury  in  its  present  empty  state  we  can 
do  nothing  except  our  friends  send  offerings 
designated  for  this  purpose.  If  they  are 
going  to  send  us  anything  we  would  like  to 
suggest  that  we  can  make  our  small  funds  go 
much  further  if  we  have  them  a  few  days  in 
advance,  so  that  we  can  buy  by  the  quantity, 
and  plan  more  carefully,  and  also  with  supplies, 
if  frieLds  intending  to  send  them  would  advise 
us  beforehand  what  we  might  expect  it  would 
be  a  great  help. 

Last  year  a  box  of  poultry  and  vegetables  was 
delayed  in  transportation,  and  arrived  at  Head¬ 
quarters  on  Thanksgiving  morning,  with  no  one 
to  look  out  for  them  and  see  to  their  distribu¬ 
tion.  They  were  not  lost,  for  they  were  sent  to 
needy  htmilies  the  day  after,  but  they  would 
perhaps  have  been  a  little  more  enjoyed  on 
Thanskigving  day.  If  Mies  Mayer  had  only 
known  that  they  were  coming,  she  could  have 
arranged  the  night  before  for  their  immediate 
distribution  on  arrival.  We  can  use  fruit, 
vegetables,  groceries,  poultry,  eggs,  or  any  sup 
plies,  as  well  as  money,  and  know  of  many 
homes  where  it  will  be  a  rare  treat  for  the  little 
ones  to  have  “aW  they  want  to  eat.’’ 

While  pleading  for  these  Thanskgiving  din¬ 
ners,  we  may  as  well  put  in  one  word  for  Christ¬ 
mas,  too.  The  readers  of  The  Evangelist  are 
always  very  generous  to  us  at  that  season,  but 
we  have  the  same  difficulty  often  in  receiving 
the  packages  too  late.  We  all  know  how  much 
time  it  takes  to  get  our  own  little  gifts  arranged 
and  ready  for  distribution,  and  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  how  distracting  is  the  work  of  planning 
for  ninety  or  more  families,  as  we  did  last  year, 
with  hosts  of  children  of  all  ages  und  varying 
needs. 

Miss  Mayer  begins  sorting  the  things  and 
doing  up  the  parcels  two  weeks  or  ten  days  in 
advance,  and  as  she  always  commences  with  the 
most  needy  ones,  it  is  very  trying,  a  few  days 
later,  to  see  things  come  in  that  would  just  have 
suited  some  one  whose  parcel  is  already  done 
up.  We  should  be  doubly  grateful  for  the 
Christmas  boxes  that  arrive  before  December 
fifteenth,  and  we  ought  to  have  everything  in 
before  the  twentieth.  Our  desire  being  to  give 
out  the  parcels  in  time  for  the  children’s  stock¬ 
ings,  on  Christmas  morning,  and  also  tc  enable 
Miss  Mayer  and  the  other  tired  workers  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  enjoy  their  own  holiday  with  a 
sense  of  rest  and  happy  thoughts  of  many  people, 
the  young  and  old  enjoying  the  results  of  their 
arduous  labors. 


Children’s  Department 


HER  .AWFUL  DREAM. 
examination. 

A  little  maid  of  tender  years 
Had  such  an  awful  dream ! 

She  came  to  me  almost  in  tears— 

“  I  just  was  going  to  scream, 

"  When  both  my  eyes  came  open  wide. 

And,  oh.  I  was  so  glad 
To  find  it  was  a  dream,”  she  cried, 

“  Because  it  was  so  bad  1” 

“  What  could  it  bo,  poor  child  ?”  I  said. 

“  Were  you  pursued  hy  bears  ? 

Perhaps  your  dolly  broke  her  head. 

Or  did  you  fall  downstairs?” 

“Oh,  dear  1  It’s  most  too  bad  to  tell ! 

You  know  in  school  our  class 
Are  havin’  ’zamination.  Well, 

I  (Ireampt  I  didn't  pass 

—Elizabeth  R.  Bums. 

“  SUCH  A  COMFORT.” 

“No  one  to  take  care  of  you  but  this  boy!’’ 
exclaimed  a  would-be  kind  neighbor,  as  she 
came  into  her  friend’s  house  and  found  her  ill. 

“I  would  not  ask  for  a  better  nurse  than  my 
Hal,’’  said  the  mother,  with  a  sort  of  indignant 
tone.  “People  seem  to  have  many  erroneous 
ideas  of  the  capabilities  of  boys.  I  don’t  see  but 
they  can  make  just  as  good  nurses  as  girls.  My 
Hal  is  such  a  comfort.’’ 

“Well,  I  am  surprised!’’  exclaimed  the  neigh¬ 
bor,  as  she  saw  Hal  bring  in  a  waiter  covered 
over  with  a  clean  fringed  napkin,  on  it  a  cup  of 
tea— the  prettiest  cup  and  saucer  in  the  house 
too  to  do  the  duty  of  the  hour,  and  a  dainty 
plate  of  hot  toast.  Not  toast  underdone,  or 
overdone,  but  toast  browned  exactly  right.  Had 
the  boy  Hal  prepared  that  spread  for  his 
mother  ?  Most  certainly  he  had.  He  served  it 
in  such  a  neat,  happy  way,  too,  contriving  to 
get  mother,  who  had  but  little  appetite,  to  eat 
every  mouthful.  How  he  knocked  his  fists  into 
the  feathers  of  her  fever-heated  pillows,  and 
how  gently  he  put  them  back  under  the  dear 
mother’s  head.  Then  how  lovingly  he  smiled 
upon  her,  as  she  lay  her  head  back  on  the  cool 
soft  resting  place,  and  looked  at  her  boy  with 
eyes  full  of  love-light.  Soon  with  swift  feet  he 
went  out  of  the  room  to  bring  back  a  pitcher  of 
fresh,  cold  water — for  it  was  almost  medicine 
time— he  had  the  times  for  the  alternate  medi¬ 
cines  written  down  so  there  should  be  no  mis¬ 
takes.  The  boys  were  whistling  outside  to  let 
their  companion  know  they  were  going  to  the 
ball  ground,  but  it  did  not  have  the  effect  on 
him,  that  the  usual  whistle  from  outside  has  on 
a  boy  within.  He  did  not  run  and  grab  hie  hat, 
tipping  over  what  happened  to  be  in  his  way  as 
he  went.  Sometimes  perhaps  he  did,  true  to 
hie  boy  nature,  but  not  when  mother  was  ill. 
He  went  to  the  window,  shook  his  head  aud 
waved  his  hand  to  the  boys  as  much  as  to  say, 
“I  hope  you  will  have  a  good  time.’’ 

Of  course  the  neighbor  went  home  and  talked 
about  Hal,  and  said  it  was  wonderful  what  a  good 
nurse  he  was  to  his  mother.  Wonderful,  be¬ 
cause  boys  are  not  thought  capable  of  taking 
care  of  the  sick.  But  why  not  ?  Is  it  not  a 
libel  on  boys  to  say  they  are  not  to  be  trusted 
with  such  sweet  ministries.  A  boy  can  learn  to 
be  gentle  in  his  ways,  sympathetic  and  thought¬ 
ful  in  doing  such  kindly  services  for  the  mother, 
or  others,  who  are  suffering  from  illness,  just  as 
well  as  a  girl.  It  is  only  people  who  do  not 
know  boys,  who  think  they  cannot  do  many  such 
sweet,  helpful  things.  Such  do  not  knew  the 
rare  capabilities  of  a  boy’s  nature,  if  it  is  given 
an  opportunity  to  show  of  what  it  is  made.  So, 
boys,  remember  that  there  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  be  shut  out  from  all  the  sweet  ministries 
to  those  who  are  ill  and  suffering,  merely  be¬ 
cause  you  are  boys.  Be  gentle,  loving,  sympa¬ 
thetic,  go  softly  about  the  house,  and  be 
thoughtful  of  the  things  that  are  strengthening 
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and  soothing,  wear  a  bright  happy  face,  and 
your  dear  mother  will  say  of  each  one  of  you, 
“My  boy  is  such  a  comfort.’’  S.  T.  P. 


NINETY-NINK  TEARS  OEU. 

Our  dear  beloved  neighbor  has  just  passed  her 
ninety  ninth  birthday.  She  still  retains  all  her 
faculties,  her  bright  eye,  and  wisely  chosen 
words  show  that  her  mental  vigor  is  yet  strong. 
She  gave  herself  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  when 
she  was  quite  young  and  has  spent  her  long  life 
in  Hie  service.  “At  evening  time  there  shall 
be  light,’’  is  a  promise  that  has  proven  true  for 
her.  She  is  waiting  calmly  and  patiently  for  the 
messenger  to  come  from  the  Father’s  House  to 
take  her  where  so  many  of  her  loved  ones  are 
gone.  Sometimes  she  wonders  why  the  messen¬ 
ger  delays  the  coming  so  long,  and  sits  by  the 
sunset  window  to  watch  Hie  appearing.  The 
verse  of  Scripture  that  has  been  ever  with  her  in 
all  the  years  of  her  life,  in  days  of  sorrow, 
suffering  and  disappointment,  has  been,  “Fear 
not.  for  I  am  with  thee.’’  In  anxious  hours  it 
comes  to  her  soul  and  gives  her  strength  for 
whatever  may  come.  It  is  a  precious  promise 
for  those  just  starting  in  the  Christian  life  to 
remember,  “Fear  not,  I  am  with  thee.’’  What¬ 
ever  of  ill  or  dismay  may  seem  to  overwhelm  us, 
that  one  thought  that  He  is  with  us  will  give 
us  strength  to  meet  and  to  bear  it. 


A  STEM  OF  BUTTERCUPS. 

It  was  late  in  October  and  the  white  frost 
looked  that  early  morning  like  a  thin  mantle  of 
snow  on  the  meadows  and  the  hill  tops.  The 
garden  flowers  had  been  killed  by  the  frost,  and 
the  wild  flowers  had  served  their  day  and  gen¬ 
eration  and  lay  in  blackened  heaps  by  the  road¬ 
side.  The  leaves  had  fallen  from  the  trees  and 
the  north  wind  had  blown  them  into  piles  and 
mounds  about  the  sheltered  nooks  and  fences. 
Walking  over  the  meadow  in  the  early  morning 
hour,  the  crackling  of  the  crisp  grass  under 
foot  set  us  thinking  of  the  beauty  of  the  season, 
and  sorrowing  for  the  flowers  that  had  gone.  A 
little  shining  amid  the  desolation,  like  nuggets 
of  gold  was  descried  in  the  distance. 

It  was  a  stem  of  freshly  blown  buttercups 
thrusting  itself  up  through  the  heap  of  dead 
leaves  to  attract  attention.  Millions  and  millions 
of  buttercups  bad  glistenel  on  that  meadow  in 
the  summer  days,  so  many  that  they  were  an 
embarrassment  of  riches  to  be  passed  by  un¬ 
noticed  and  unappreciated  as  we  do  with  our 
blessings  when  they  are  super  abundant  in  our 
eyes.  But  what  a  precious  And  the  stem  of 
buttercups  was  on  that  frosty  October  morning ! 
Dear,  sweet  old  time  friend.  The  last  left  to 
us  of  the  multitude  who  went  with  the  summer 
out  of  sight.  So  we  carefully  picked  it,  carried 
it  into  the  house,  and  gave  it  the  place  of  honor, 
for  as  the  last  survivor  of  its  generation  it  was 
entitled  to  the  thoughtful  tenderness  of  our 
hearts.  How  often  things  in  life,  and  people, 
too,  are  lost  to  sight  because  of  a  multitude  of 
their  kind  surrounding  them. 

Left  to  a  day  when  others  have  departed  we 
learn  how  to  value  their  rareness,  sweetness  and 
beauty.  How  sad  so  many  come  and  go  in  the 
great  multitude  whose  value  is  never  known 
and  appreciated  in  this  life! 


ONE  WOMAN’S  WORK  IN  LIFE. 

Mrs.  Lillian  Small  of  Cape  Cod,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  lives  in  a  little  cottage  under  the  shadow 
of  the  great  Highland  Light,  and  there  she 
spends  most  of  the  time  looking  through  a  tele¬ 
scope  for  passing  ships,  and  telegraphing  her 
observations  to  Boston.  She  learned  to  do  this 
when  a  child  from  her  father,  who  occupied  the 
poet  of  signal  master.  After  returning  from 
boarding  school  she  became  her  father’s  assist¬ 
ant.  Often  days  go  by  in  which  she  sees  no  one 
save  the  families  of  the  lighthouse  keepers. 


EIDER  DUCK  FARMS  IN  ICELAND. 

In  a  very  interesting  article  of  the  October 
number  of  “Good  Words,’’  the  author  says: 
“All  accounts  I  have  read  about  Eider  ducks 
say  that  nests  are  robbed  of  their  down  twice, 
the  duck  supplying  it  each  time  from  her  own 
body;  the  third  time  the  drake  gives  his  white 
down,  and  this  is  allowed  to  remain.  But  I  was 
told  by  farmers  in  Iceland  that  now  they  never 
take  the  down  until  the  little  ones  are  hatched. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  birds  thrive  better 
and  increase  faster  when  they  are  allowed  to  live 
as  Nature  meant  them  to  do.  So  now  the  poor 
mothers  are  no  longer  obliged  to  strip  themselves 
of  all  their  down  to  refurnish  their  despoiled 
nests.  Sometimes  if  the  quantity  is  very  great, 
a  little  may  be  taken,  but  enough  must  be  left 
to  cover  the  eggs  when  the  duck  leaves  her  nest 
for  food.’’ 

A  writer  upon  Iceland  in  speaking  of  a  visit 
to  one  of  the  Isafjord  farms,  wrote:  “On  the 
coast  was  a  wall  built  of  large  stones,  just  above 
high  water  level,  about  three  feet  high,  and  of 
considerable  thickness  at  the  bottom.  On  both 
sides  of  it  alternate  stones  had  been  left  out  so 
as  to  form  a  series  of  square  compartments  for 
the  ducks  to  make  their  nests  in.  Almost  every 
compartment  was  occupied,  and  as  we  walked 
along  the  shore  a  line  of  ducks  flew  out,  one 
after  another.  The  house  was  a  marvel :  the 
earthen  walls  that  surround  it  and  the  window 
embrasures  were  occupied  with  ducks.  On  the 
ground  the  house  was  fringed  with  ducks.  On 
the  turf  slopes  of  the  roof  we  could  see  ducks 
and  ducks  eat  on  the  scraper.’’ 

About  ten  thousand  pounds  of  eider  down  are 
collected  annually  in  Iceland,  seven  thousand 
being  exported  to  foreign  countries.  Formerly 
the  peasants  used  to  receive  over  twenty-one 
shillings  a  pound,  but  the  price  has  now  fallen 
to  half  that  amount.  The  peasants  seldom 
receive  money,  and  are  obliged  to  barter  their 
down  for  merchandise  furnished  by  the  Danish 
merchants  at  the  little  settlements  on  the 
fjords.  A  pound  and  a  half  of  down  is  enough 
to  fill  an  ordinary  bed  puff.  These  very  com¬ 
fortable  articles  are  found  in  the  guest  room  of 
every  Icelandic  farm,  however  poor  and  small  it 
may  be.  After  a  long  hard  day  in  the  saddle, 
the  traveller  longs  for  warmth  and  shelter. 
These  little  guest-rooms  have  never  had  a  tire 
in  them,  and  built  as  they  are  on  the  ground, 
there  is  a  dreadful  chill  in  them.  Once  tucked 
away  in  bed,  however,  and  well  covered  with 
the  down  puff,  a  delightful  sense  of  comfort  fol¬ 
lows  and  tired  bones  lose  their  pains  and  stiff¬ 
ness. 

THE  BISHOP  AND  HIS  BUN. 

The  Bishop  of  Worcester,  England,  once  had 
occasion  to  travel  through  Banbury  by  rail. 
Being  desirous  to  test,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
encourage,  the  far-famed  industry  of  that  town, 
and  the  train  having  stopped  for  a  short  time  at 
the  station,  he  beckoned  to  a  small  boy  standing 
near  at  hand  and  inquired  the  price  of  the  cele 
brated  buns.  “Three  pence  each,  ’’  said  the  boy. 
The  Bishop  thereupon  handed  him  six  pence 
and  desired  him  to  bring  one  to  the  car,  add¬ 
ing:  “And  with  the  other  three  pence  you  may 
buy  one  for  yourself. ’’  The  boy  shortly  re 
turned  complacently  munching  his  Banbury, 
and  handing  the  three  pence  in  coppers  to  the 
Bishop,  exclaimed:  “There  was  only  one  left, 
guv‘  nor.  ’  ’ 

AN  AFFRONTED  DOG. 

A  pet  dog  who  had  grown  old  and  gray  in 
one  family  and  had  always  been  used  to  much 
kindness  and  petting,  became  at  last  so  fat  that 
when  the  dinner  bell  rang— a  sound  which  used 
to  bring  him  rushing  downstairs— he  would  sit 
on  top  of  the  staircase  and  whine  piteously 
till  some  member  of  the  family  went  up  and 
carried  him  down. 

Just  at  this  time  a  puppy  Newfoundland  was 


introduced  in  the  family,  greatly  to  the  chagrin 
of  the  old  terrier,  who  would  not  make  friends 
with  the  new  comer.  On  one  occasion,  when 
the  dinner  bell  rang,  the  puppy,  seeing  the  old 
dog  sitting  on  the  top  step  as  usual,  ran  up  to 
him  and  in  clumsy  play  upset  him  so  completely 
that  the  fat  fellow  rolled  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
growling  all  the  way. 

The  eight  was  very  ludicrous,  and  several 
members  of  the  family  who  had  seen  it  could  not 
refrain  from  laughter.  But  the  pampered  dog’s 
behavior  was  curious.  Gathering  himself  to¬ 
gether,  he  refused  to  enter  the  dining-room  as 
usual,  but  slowly  toiled  upstairs  again  and  re¬ 
tired  to  the  wicker  basket  where  he  usually 
passed  the  night.  Humble  apologies  were  made 
to  him,  more  than  one  child  friend  offering  him 
dainty  food ;  but  though  he  must  have  been 
hungry,  everything  was  refused  and  he  passed 
the  evening  fasting.  His  pride  had  been  too 
deeply  wounded  by  the  unfeeling  laughter  of 
hie  friends,  and  it  was  not  until  another  day 
had  dawned  that  he  seemed  to  forgive  the  slight 
he  had  received. — Christian  Work. 


A  NIGHT  UNDER  THE  SNOW. 

As  everyone  knows,  the  snowfall  in  the  North¬ 
west  last  winter  was  of  the  phenomenal  order — 
as  much  of  a  surprise  to  residents  as  it  was  to 
passing  strangers.  Among  the  stories  told  of 
local  experiences  is  the  following,  from  the  Bis¬ 
marck  (N.  D. )  Settler,  of  Nicholas  Spain  and 
his  daughter. 

Mr.  Spain  and  his  family,  according  to  The 
Settler,  live  on  their  farm  southeast  of  Meno- 
ken  and  about  fifteen  miles  from  Bismarck. 
One  Saturday  Mr.  Spain  and  Mies  Katie  drove 
to  Bismarck  on  busine':s,  and  sometime  in  the 
afternoon  they  started  to  drive  home.  All  went 
well  until  they  reached  an  abandoned  farm  south 
of  Meaoken,  when  they  could  no  longer  see  the 
road,  on  account  of  snow  or  fog,  and  the  horses 
refused  to  keep  it.  What  should  they  do? — 
wander  about  on  the  open  prairie,  wallowing  in 
snow-drifts  until  their  horses  were  exhausted 
and  themselves  frozen  or  chilled  through,  or 
should  they  make  an  effort  to  protect  them¬ 
selves  and  their  team  where  they  were  until 
another  day  ?  They  wisely  chose  the  latter 
alternative;  and  so,  unharnessing  their  horses, 
they  blanketed  them  and  tied  them  to  the  sleigh. 
Then  they  excavated  a  room  in  a  snow-drift  that 
was  conveniently  near,  and,  furnishing  it  with 
such  wraps  as  they  had,  took  quiet  and  peacea¬ 
ble  possession. 

What  they  said,  did  or  thought  during  all  the 
long  and  weary  hours  of  that  night,  would  no 
doubt  make  quite  a  book;  but  that  they  lived, 
and,  barring  a  slight  frosting  of  Mr.  Spain’s 
feet,  were  little  worse  for  their  night  under  the 
snow,  serves  the  full  purpose  of  this  narrative. — 
Northwest  Magazine. 


HOW  THE  CHILDREN  KEPT  THE  BIBLE. 

In  reading  the  History  of  The  Waldenses,  it 
is  most  wonderful  how  those  persecuted  people 
preserved  the  Bible.  You,  young  people,  who 
have  a  Bible  at  your  elbow  to  read  from  at  any 
time,  can  hardly  imagine  what  struggles,  “The 
Israel  of  The  Alps,’’  as  a  writer  calls  them, 
had  to  worship  God  according  to  the  teachings 
of  the  Word. 

Amid  the  terrible  persecutions  and  destitu¬ 
tions  of  their  life  in  the  Alpine  mountains, 
they  taught  their  children  to  memorize  chapters, 
so  that  whatever  might  befall  the  written  copies 
of  the  Bible,  large  portions  of  it  might  be 
secure  in  the  memories  of  their  youths  and 
maidens.  In  secret  meetings,  when  they  went 
by  night  barefooted,  or  with  shoes  bound  with 
rags,  s'j  that  they  might  not  be  heard  in  pass¬ 
ing,  it  was  their  custom  to  listen  to  the  Gospels 
recited  in  turn  by  the  ynung,  each  one  responsi¬ 
ble  for  a  certain  portion. 
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WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 


November  second  being  a  legal  holiday,  the 
Miesion  Rooms  were  closed  and  the  usual  Tues¬ 
day  morning  prayer  meeting  omitted. 

We  might  crowd  these  columns  with  interest¬ 
ing  items  connected  with  the  work  of  our  spe¬ 
cial  volunteer  helpers,  so  signally  has  the  bless¬ 
ing  of  God  accompanied  them.  It  has  long  been 
the  wish  of  a  friend  and  benefactor  of  our  Wal- 
densian  Colony,  that  an  English-speaking 
teacher  should  gather  the  children  into  school, 
making  them  familiar  with  the  language  of 
their  adopted  country,  thereby  anglicizing  the 
people  and  titling  them  for  American  citizen¬ 
ship.  Thoroughly  loyal  to  the  Bible  and  to 
Protestant  Christianity  and  also  honoring  our 
country’s  symbol — the  stars  and  stripes,  they  wel¬ 
come  this  boon  which  has  been  made  possible 
by  the  gifts  of  friends.  Miss  Mary  Knox  of 
Massachusetts  has  been  appointed  to  this  poet 
and  will  go  to  Valdese.  Mrs.  Morrison,  another 
friend,  who,  at  her  own  charges  did  successful 
work  in  North  Carolina  proposes  to  settle  there 
also  to  receive  Miss  King  into  her  home,  and  to 
become  a  motherly  friend  to  these  strangers, 
visiting  from  house  to  house,  ministering  to 
them  in  sickness  and  also  devoting  herself  to 
missionary  work  among  the  mountain  whites. 
The  Waldensian  Colony  owns  five  thousand  acres 
near  Morganton,  North  Carolina,  seventy  miles 
west  of  Asheville,  the  people  are  good  farmers, 
having  gathered  last  year  the  best  wheat  crop 
heretofore  known.  We  regret  the  misstatement 
that  one  thousand  people  from  the  high  mountain 
valleys  of  Western  Italy  intended  to  swell  the 
colony  last  summer.  Some  families  through 
homesickness  and  financial  disappointment  have 
returned  to  their  old  home,  but  one  woman  con- 

Catarrh 

In  the  Head  is  a 

Constitutional  Disease 

And  Requires  a 

Constitutional  Remedy 

Like  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla,  which,  working  through 
the  blood,  eradicates  the  impurity  which  causes  and 
promotes  the  disease,  and  a  fleets  a  permanent  cure. 

“I  was  afflicted  with  catarrh  and  was  in^such  a 
condition  that  every  little  draught  would  cause  me 
to  take  cold.  After  having  taken  a  few  bottles  of 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  I  have  been  strengthened  and 
I  am  in  better  health  than  I  have  ever  been  before.” 
John  Albert,  79  James  St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Hood’s  parilla 

Is  the  Best — in  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 
All  druggists.  II,  six  for  f5.  Get  Hood’s. 

tasteless,  mild,  effect 
nOOQ  S  r  Ills  tive.  All  druggists.  25c. 


tided  to  a  friend  her  thankfulness  that  she  would 
never  again  hear  the  roar  of  the  avalanche.  We 
earnest. y  commend  these  Vandois,  and  their 
pastor,  together  with  their  friend  and  teacher, 
to  your  sympathy  and  prayers. 

The  Mormons. — Many  years  ago  Mrs.  A.  E. 
Blackburn  and  her  daughter  were  missionary 
teachers  among  the  Mormons  in  Utah,  but  sub¬ 
sequently  labored  among  the  mountaineers  at 
Riceville,  North  Carolina.  In  impaired  health, 
Mrs.  Blackburn  returned  to  her  home  in  Mary¬ 
ville,  Tennessee.  It  is  said  that  in  this  State, 
two  hundred  Mormon  missionaries  are  trying 
to  entice  the  people  from  their  homes.  Mrs. 
Blackburn  possesses  by  inheritance  a  little  land 
in  one  of  the  mountain  coves,  and  learning  that 
a  Mormon  priest  had  settled  there,  she  intends 
building  a  house  in  whi:h  her  daughter  will 
open  a  Christian  school  to  counteract  his  dan¬ 
gerous  teachings. 

Hindman,  Kentucky,  is  located  in  Knott 
county,  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  Miss 
Searles,  a  lady  of  means,  is  devoting  herself  to 
the  work  of  Christ  in  this  vicinity,  where  she 
came  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  the  last 
twelve  hours  of  her  journey  being  “spent  in  the 
saddle.’’  Miss  Searles  describes  Hindman  as 
“truly  a  mountain  village  so  shut  in  that  when 
one  looks  out  he  must  necessarily  look  upward ; 
which  is  to  me  a  lesson,  that  many  of  us  have 
to  be  absolutely  hedged  in — our  earthly  sur¬ 
roundings  cut  off  from  view,  before  we  learn  to 
look  up  to  Him  from  whom  cometh  every  good 
and  perfect  gift.’’  The  welcome  given  this  lady 
in  the  homes  is  always  cordial.  Visiting  the 
sick  and  caring  for  the  destitute,  Sunday-school 
work,  mothers’  meetings,  evening  prayer-meet¬ 
ings,  and  a  Christian  Endeavor  Society  for  the 
little  ones,  fill  every  happy  day,  for  to  these 
consecrated  women  it  is  a  joyful  service.  Later 
she  wrote:  “My  visits  at  the  homes  average 
sixty  a  month.  I  call  at  the  jail  once  a  week, 
taking  good  reading  to  the  inmates.  It  is  very 
gratifying  to  hear  expressions  from  some  of  the 
women  regarding  the  blessings  the  special  meet¬ 
ings  have  brought  to  them.  Cases  of  extreme 
destitution  are  not  numerous,  but  one  was  very 
distressing. 

Up  a  wooded  valley,  by  the  side  of  a  mountain 
stream  I  fonnd  in  a  cabin  eight  motherless  chil¬ 
dren  in  a  most  pitiable  condition.  The  father, 
the  picture  of  despair,  sat  holding  an  infant, 
and  the  remaining  seven  little  ones  were  stand¬ 
ing  about,  but  most  of  them  disappeared  imme 
diately,  as  they  were  nearly  destitute  of  clothing, 
and  the  few  garments  they  did  have  were  so 
tatttered  as  to  be  indescribable.  A  long  illness, 
first  of  the  father,  then  of  the  mother,  had  ex¬ 
hausted  their  little  savings,  so  that  all  they  had 
left  was  a  growing  crop  of  corn,  which  is  the 
staple  article  of  food  in  this  locality.  After  a 
little  conversation,  at  the  father’s  request,  a 
portion  of  Scripture  was  read  and  prayer  offered, 
neither  of  which  would  this  same  man  allow  in 
the  presence  of  his  dying  wife  a  few  weeks 
before. 

As  soon  as  possible,  clothing  was  sent  to  this 
family,  and  regularly  every  Sabbath  this  father 
with  the  babe  in  his  arms,  accompanied  by  the 
seven  little  boys,  travels  about  a  mile  over  hills, 
and  fording  streams,  to  attend  our  new  Sunday- 
school.  The  change  in  this  man  is  wonderful. 
He  said :  ‘I  am  the  most  thankful  person  on 
earth.  If  you  had  not  come  to  me  I  should  have 
been  gone  in  despair.  1  should  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  give  away  my  children  and  would  never 
have  been  satisfied  again.  I  want  to  keep  them 
and  train  them  up  for  heaven.  I  cannot  express 
my  gratitude.  I  have  no  one  to  look  to  but  the 
good  Lord.  I  want  to  belong  to  the  church  and 
I  want  all  my  little  children  to  belong  to  it.’ 
His  letters  of  gratitude  are  more  than  an  equiv¬ 
alent  for  all  the  assistance  given.  This  week  he 
called  to  ask  what  I  would  like  to  have  him  do 
in  the  Sabba th -school. ’’ 


Among  the  Sioux  Indians. — Miss  Loudon  of 
the  Good  Will  Mission,  Sisseton  Agency,  South 
Dakota,  greatly  enjoyed  attending  the  annual 
Indian  Conference  at  Crow  Creek,  near  Cham¬ 
berlain,  South  Dakota,  which  convened  last  Sep¬ 
tember.  A  score  of  missionaries  beside  three 
thousand  Indians  were  camped  near  the  church 
and  log  cabin  Manse.  The  “white  tents  scat¬ 
tered  along  the  wooded  banks  of  a  stream  pre¬ 
sented  a  pretty  picture.  Often  we  would  look 
out  early  from  our  camping  place  as  the  Dakota 
people  were  gathered  in  groups,  near  their  tents, 
holding  morning  prayers. ’’  What  pleased  Miss 
Loudon  most  was  that  the  “Sisseton  Reserva¬ 
tion  and  school  were  so  well  represented.  One  of 
our  former  pupils  was  the  organist.  Others 
were  prominent  as  speakers,  and  many  members 
of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  and 
Christian  Endeavor  Society  received  their  edu¬ 
cation  at  the  Good  Will  school.  It  was  an  ear¬ 
nest  Christian  assembly ;  the  faces  of  the  Indians 
indicated  that  they  were  about  their  Master’s 
business.  They  earnestly  desired  to  know  ‘How 
to  increase  the  interest  of  believers  in  the  study 
of  God’s  Word  ?’  ‘What  could  be  done  to  de¬ 
crease  the  mortality  of  the  Indian  race  ?’  ‘How 
in  missionary  work  the  Gospel  may  be  most 
speedily  brought  to  bear  upon  heathen  minds?’ 
‘Where  shall  our  children  attend  school  and 
what  shall  we  do  to  assist  them  ?’  One  said : 
‘We  must  teach  our  children  before  they  go  to 
school  to  pray,  to  read  the  Bible,  and  to  obey, 
and  then  they  will  do  better  when  they  are 
away.’  Although  government  schools  were 
spoken  of  in  terms  of  appreciation,  the  prefer¬ 
ence  was  given  to  mission  schools  because  of  the 
character  of  the  teachers,  who  worn  more  for 
love’s  sake  than  for  the  salary,  and  because 
their  worship  and  pra}er  and  personal  attention, 
tend  to  develop  the  highest  type  of  character,’’ 

The  Rev.  Daniel  Renville,  pastor  of  the  Crow 
Creek  Church  is  one  of  the  best  of  men.  He 
is  half  brother  of  Rev.  John  Renville,  who  with 
Peter  Bear,  attended  the  last  General  Assembly 
as  commissioners,  their  pictures  appearing  in 
the  July  number  of  the  Home  Mission  Monthly. 
The  father  of  these  good  men  was  of  French 
descent  and  an  Elder  in  the  first  Dakota  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  He  taught  French  to  the  Rev. 
John  Williams  and  together  they  translated  the 
Dakota  Bible.  May  an  equally  rich  fruitage  be 
gathered  from  the  Good  Will  Mission  of  to  day. 

H.  E.  B. 

A  PECULIAR  INCIDENT. 

At  Woman’s  Meeting:. 

An  incident  occurred  at  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  State 
convention  at  Cortland,  New  York,  early  in 
October,  that  marks  an  era  of  progress,  and  is 
interesting  inasmuch  as  it  indicates  the  trend 
of  thought  of  the  present  day.  It  was  proposed 
that  Postum  Cereal  Cefifee  be  served  at  meals 
for  delegates,  in  place  of  ordinary  coffee.  Some 
of  the  ladies  stated  that  they  had  tried  Postum 
once  and  did  not  fancy  it.  However  ii  was 
served  at  the  first  general  meal  and  the  ladies 
were  very  emphatic  in  their  terms  of  approval. 
Some  one  thereupon  put  the  question,  whether 
the  convention  be  served  with  ordinary  coffee 
or  with  Postum,  and  the  vote  was  for  Postum 
without  one  dissenting  voice,  the  ladies  dock¬ 
ing  about  the  cook  to  ascertain  how  to  make 
such  a  delicious  beverage  on  which  many  of 
them  had  failed  in  their  first  attempta  The 
answer  was  simple;  boil  15  minutes  after  boil¬ 
ing  commences,  while  for  church  suppers,  con¬ 
ventions,  etc.,  enclose  the  product  in  two  cheese 
cloth  bags  in  coffee  boiler,  and  boil  one  hour. 
The  famous  Postum  Coffee  thus  made  furnishes 
a  hot  beverage  full  of  nourishment  for  nerves 
and  hrain  and  delicious  to  the  taste.  People 
are  slowly  awakening  to  the  fact  that  the  daily 
drugging  with  narcotics  in  the  shape  of  coffee 
and  tobacco  accounts  for  the  many  ills  of  head, 
nerves,  heart  and  stomach.  The  action  of  the 
New  York  state  convention  indicates  their  intel¬ 
ligence  on  the  subject  in  hand. 

Beware  of  harmful  substitutes  and  adulterated 
coffee  sold  for  Cereal  Coffee  under  same  fetching 
name.  Genuine  packages  have  red  seals  thereon 
and  the  words  “It  makes  red  blood.’’ 
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Hosiery. 

Ladies’  Real  Balbriggan  Fancy  Hose. 
Ladies’  Plain  and  Embroidered  Silk  Hose. 

Children’s  Socks  and  Hose. 

Men’s  Half  Hose, 

Men’s  Fancy  Tartan  Half  Hose, 

Men’s  Plain  Embroidered  and  Stripe  Cashmere 
Half  Hose. 

Golf  Hose. 

Cartwright  &  Warner’s  L'nderwear. 

Ladies’  Cardigan  Jackets. 

cXj  1  91^3 

NEW  YORK. 


is  prepared  In  the  largest  leather  factory  in 
the  world  by  the  makers  of  VicI  Kid— the 
most  noted  leather  in  the  world.  It  gives  a 
shoe  a  bright  and  lasting  lustre,  makes  it  soft 
and  pliable,  keeps  it  from  cracking  in  weU 
and  dr>*  weather.  The  constant  use  of  VIri 
Dreasinc  means  a  saving  in  shoe  leather 
which  the  student  of  economy  can*t  over* 
look.  Ask  the  dealer  for  it.  An  illustrated 
book,  telling  bow  to  care  for  shoes  and  in* 
crease  their  wear,  mailed  ftee. 

ROBIRT  H.  rOERDERRR,  niUdelphU,  Pa. 


KITCHEN  FURNISHING 

OOOKINQ  UTENSILS,  MOULDS, 

CUTLERY,  CROCKERY,  AND  GLASS, 
refrigerators, 

HOUSECLEANING  ARTICLES 


130  and  132  West  42d  St. 


Wedding  Gifts 

Wc  have  now  completed  onr  New  De¬ 
signs  in  wares  of  Sterling  Silver  snitable 
for  the  wedding  season,  consisting  of  all 
kinds  of  TableWares  and  Silver  Mounted 
Cut  Glus. 

MAUSER  MFC.  CO. 

Sterling  Silver  Only 

14  East  15th  St..  New  York 


PITTSHUKGH. 

The' Synodjof  PeDneylvania  has  just  coDcluded 
its  sessioDs,  having  met  in  the  historic  city  of 
Cbambersburg.  Our  hearts  were  thrilled  as 
Pastor  Schenck  told  us  that  the  building  in 
which  we  were  assembled  had  been  saved  from 
the  torch ‘of  the  enemy  through  the  interference 
of  a’Catholic  priest.  The  rebels  were  about  to 
apply  the'torch^to  the  building  of  the  Falling 
Springe_Church^when  the  priest,  who  was  pass¬ 
ing,  saw  them.  He  remonstrated  with  them  and 
asked^them  If  they  did  not  know  that  it  was  the 
“house  of  God  ?”  They  replied  that  they  did, 
but  that  they  proposed  to  burn  it  nevertheless. 
He  said,  “7/ you  burn  this  house,  you  will  bum 
in  hell  for  it.”  This  frightened  them  and  the 
building  was  not  destroyed. 

Owing  to  the  absence  by  sickness  of  the  retir¬ 
ing  Moderator,  Dr.  L.  Y.  Graham  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Dr.  P.  A.  Horton  of  the  same  city 
preached  the  opening  sermon.  It  was  a  sermon 
of  wonderful  beauty,  mighty  power,  and  deliv¬ 
ered  in  a  masterly  way.  Dr.  Horton’s  subject 
was,  “The  Church  a  Blessing,’’  and  never  was 
it  the  writer’s  privilege  to  listen  to  a  more  elo¬ 
quent  and  powerful  presentation  of  the  mission 
of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  world. 
Rev.  William  Laurie,  D.D.  of  Bellefonte  was 
elected  Moderator,  who  offered  a  touching  prayer 
for  Dr.  Graham  in  his  sickness.  The  sessions 
of  the  Synod  were  intensely  interesting  from 
start  to  tinisb. 

President  Moffat  of  Washington  and  Jefferson 
College  delivered  a  powerful  speech  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  “Higher  Education.’’  He  plead  earnestly 
and  eloquently  for  the  denominational  college 
as  vs.  State  universities.  He  showed  very 
clearly  the  Christian  character  of  the  former  as 
often  over  against  the  faith-unsettling  tenden¬ 
cies  of  the  latter.  If  we  neglect  Preebyterian 
education,  if  we  do  not  foster  Presbyterian  col¬ 
leges,  we  will  cut  off  the  supply  of  ministers 
from  Presbyterian  families.  It  was  made  plain 
that  the  interests  of  the  church  were  bound  up 
in  the  old  fashioned  college. 

Quite  a  breeze  was  created  in  Synod  when  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  visit  the  West 
'Virginia  University  made  its  report.  One  of  the 
resolutions  recommended  by  this  committee  was 
to  the  effect  that  a  committee  be  appointed  by 
the  Synod  to  counsel  with  the  Presbyterian 
Aesociation  of  West  Virginia  University  and  to 
aid  them  with  such  moral  and  financial  support 
as  might  seem  necessary  and  right,  under  the 
direction  of  Synod. 

President  Warfield  of  Lafayette  College  spoke 
very  earneetly  against  this  resolution,  saying 
that  Presbyterians  should  exert  all  their  energies 
toward  institutions  that  were  distinctively  Pres¬ 
byterian.  He  lifted  up  a  voice  of  warning  as 
to  the  moral  tone  of  State  institutions  and  plead 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  denominational  col¬ 
lege. 

President  Kerr  of  Bellvue  College,  Nebraska, 
in  presenting  the  claims  of  the  Board  of  Aid 
for  Colleges,  spoke  in  the  same  strain  and  by 
facte  and  figures  showed  that  the  denomina¬ 
tional  college  in  Nebraska  by  reason  of  its  dis¬ 
tinctively  Christian  character  was  exerting  a 
most  healthful  influence  on  the  young  men  com¬ 
mitted  to  its  care  and  that  the  State  University 
was  faith- unsettling  in  its  tendencies.  Surely 
we  have  reached  a  time  when  the  attention  of 
all  Presbyterian  parents  should  be  called  most 
emphatically  to  these  facts. 

This  was  one  of  the  points  emphasized  again 
and  again  during  the  sessions  of  this  Synod.  It 
was  cheering  news,  therefore,  when  Presidents 
Warfield  and  Moffat  told  us  of  the  rapidly 
increasing  endowment  funds  of  their  institu¬ 
tions.  Let  the  denominational  college  be  well 
fostered,  let  Christian  money  flow  into  their 
treasuries. 

Synod  wisely  refused  as  such  to  adopt  the 
resolution  recommended  by  the  committee,  pledg- 


WHEATUETt 


Is  tbe  prince  of  good  foods— 

It  is  Made  for  Health 
NOT  FOR  LOOKS. 

It  is  the  food  tliat  thoughtful  minds  have 
been  waitingfor.  It  is  an  food— eoraprls- 
Ing  the  gluten  and 
phosphates  of  whole 
wheat  discarding  all 
woody  and  fibrous 
bran.  Youcan depend 
u(>on  its  cleanliness. 

Our  booklet,  mailed 
free  on  request,  ex¬ 
plains  and  illustrates 
the  remarkable  food 
properties  of  Entire 
Wheat  proiierly  milled.  .Send  foi  it. 

If  your  grocer  does  not  keep  Wheatlet 
have  him  order  some  for  you,  or  send  us 
his  name  and  your  order— we  will  see  that 
you  are  supplied.  Avoid  sub.stitutes. 

The  genuine  is  sold  in  2  lb.  packages 
and  is  made  only  by  the 
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ELGIN  WATCH 

There  are  no  better  watches  to  ba 
had  than  Elgin  watches.  If  you  buy 
one  of  them  you  know  you  will  have 
the  best  tlaiekeeper  tut  Ameriran 
•kill  eaa  make.  All  our  watches 
with  Elgin  movements  are  in 

GENUINE  DUEBER  CASES 

buidsoniely  engraved,  heavily  gold 
plated,  will  last  a  lifetime  and  are 
known  the  world  over  as  the  standard 
of  American  make.  We  send  to  anyone 
^'iving  us  his  lull  address  this  watch, 
gents'  or  ladies',  per  Express,  C.O.B., 
with  privilege  of  examination.  If 
satisfactory,  pay  agent  $6.50  and 
express  charges;  if  not,  return  it  at 
our  expense  and  pay  nothing.  All 
watches  are  gaaranteed.  If  money 
is  sent  with  order  we  pay  all  express 
charges  and  give  a  beautiful  ehala 
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Dr.  Jaeger’s 

SANATORY  UNDERWEAR 

AS  USED  BY 

Dr.  Nansen 

on  his  famous  Arctic  sledge  journey. 
"The  result  of  all  this  experimenting  was  that  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  keep  to  my  woollen  clothes, 
which  would  give  free  outlet  to  the  perspiration.  Jo- 
bansen  followed  my  example,  and  on  tbe  upper  part  of 
our  bodies  we  each  bad  two  Jaeger  Undershirts  next 
the  skin,  etc.,  etc.”— “  Farthest  North,”  VoL  II„  p,  115 

This  Applies  to  You. 

Jaeger  Underwear  allows  the  skin  to  breathe 
freely,  at  the  same  time  absorbing  Its  exhala¬ 
tions,  leaving  the  body  dry  and  warm.  Qlves  the 
greatest  warmth  with  the  least  weight. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue, 

Main  Retail  5tore;  I  Branches: 

16  WEST  23D  ST.,  166  Broadway, 
New  York.  1248  W.  125th  St 


TEA  SET  FREE 

or  Watch,  Clock,  or  Toilet  Set. 
with  20  pounds  COCKATOO  TEAS 
and  a  handsome  present  wjth 
every  pound.  Great  Inducements 
Send  for  our  new  illustialed 
premium  and  price  list. 


THE  CRR.\T  AMERICW  TE  V  t'O.MP.kIVY, 

31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York.  P.O.Box  289. 
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ing  moral  and  financial  support  to  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  University. 

The  fact  was  announced  during  Synod  that 
Wilson  Female  College,  Chambersburg,  had  not 
one  cent  of  endowment.  When  we  consider  a 
fact  perhaps  not  generally  known,  that  Wilson 
College  is  much  the  largest  and  most  important 
college  for  women  in  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
is  not  the  statement  that  she  has  not  one  cent  of 
endowment  startling?  Millions  are  poured  into 
the  treasuries  of  universities,  can  not  a  few 
hundred  thousands  pour  into  the  treasuries  of 
such  institutions  as  Wilson  College  ?  The  time 
hastens  when  Presbyterians  will  see  to  it  that 
such  an  institution  is  liberally  endowed. 

The  Synod  was  tendered  a  reception  in  the 
halls  of  Wilson  College  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  “magnificent  facts’’  of  the  institution,  we 
were  all  filled  with  enthusiasm  and  praise  for 
President  Martin  and  his  associates  in  the  Fac¬ 
ulty,  for  with  their  300  students  and  the  Bible 
occupying  a  prominent  place  in  the  curriculum 
they  are  exerting  an  influence  that  is  to  tell 
most  mightily  through  Christian  homes  on  the 
life  of  the  nation.  W’oman  needs  Higher  Edu¬ 
cation  for  her  own  sake  and  because  of  the 
mighty  influence  she  exerts.  Wilson  College  is 
crowded  now,  with  proper  endowment  she  could 
at  once  enter  upon  a  greatly  enlarged  field  of 
influence  and  power.  All  through  tins  Synod  ran 
the  thought  of  looking  well  to  the  interests  of 
the  denomnational  colleges  whether  for  gentle¬ 
men  or  ladies,  or  both.  The  church  has  reached 
a  crisis  in  this  matter.  If  we  would  wish  our 
denominational  colleges  to  compete  with  the 
State  Uoiversit  es.  we  must  endow  ttiem.  With 
out  doubt  the  interests  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  are  wrapped  up  in  these  institutions. 

The  committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures  headed 
off  a  discussion  on  the  “E’rinceton  Inn,”  by 
reporting  that  one  Synod  could  not  interfere  in 
the  bounds  of  another  with  reference  to  the 

f ranting  of  licenses  fur  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
iquors  The  feel  ng  however,  is  strong  that 
those  professors  at  Princeton  who  signed  the 
petition  of  an  applicant  for  license  made  a  great 
blunder  and  one  which  it  is  feared,  will  do 
harm  to  a  noble  institution. 

The  commisMioiiers  to  the  Synod  agree  that 
this  was  one  of  the  most  delightful  meetings  of 
the  kind  they  had  ever  attended.  Our  enjoy¬ 
ment  was  heightened  by  accepting  an  invita¬ 
tion  of  the  Cumberland  Valley  railroad  to  visit 
Gettysburg  cemetery.  Human  language  can 
hardly  describe  the  magnificence  of  the  scenery  as 
we  ascen  led  the  mountains  with  the  world-re 
nowned  Cumberlana  valley  spread  out  before  us. 
Then  as  we  passed  over  the  crest  of  the  mountains 
and  could  see  in  every  direction  for  miles,  we  be¬ 
held  a  view  which  fur  grandeur  and  sublimity 
cannot  be  surpassed  this  side  of  heaven.  Great 
mountains  standing  as  mighty  sentinels,  and  the 
rich  valleys  between  made  a  scene  never  to  be  for 
gotten.  Our  patriotism  was  tired  as  perhaps 
never  before,  when  we  had  reached  the  place 
where  the  decisive  battle  was  fought  in  18G3, 
marked  as  it  now  is  by  400  memorials  in  granite 
and  bronze.  We  were  more  than  repaid  for 
taking  Saturday  afternoon  and  spending  it  in 
this  way.  Almost  every  speech  after  that  had 
some  reference  to  Gettysburg. 

Dr.  Agnew,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Minis¬ 
terial  Relief,  made  a  most  thrilling  speech  be¬ 
fore  Synod.  One  of  the  strangest  and  saddest 
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The  Standard  of ,  Excellence. 

The  average  woman  cannot  discriminate  justly  between 
machines,  so  far  as  their  mechanical  construction  is 
concerned,  but  she  can  always  wisely  Judge  their  work. 
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This  is  why  Singer  Machines  maintain  their  supremacy 
all  over  the  world,  making  the  Singer  trade-mark  a 
reliable  guarantee  of  perfection . 
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You  eret^the  Premium 

AND  ON  THIRTY  DAYS’  TRIAL.  IP  SATISFIED.  YOU  REMIT  $10.00; 

IP  DISAPPOINTED.  HOLD  OOODS  SUBJECT  TO  OUR  ORDER. 

The  Larkin  Soap  Mfg.  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Our  offer  eaeplained  more  fully  in  The  /Crattf/elifft,  Srpt,  30th  and  Nov,  4th, 

Note. — We  are  perbonally  acqualntfd  with  Mr  t.arhin  of  the  Soap  Hanufaeturlntf  mpiiit  <tf  KulTalo;  have  risited  ttetr 
factory;  have  purcha^d  and  U'^e.l  their  soaps  and  received  the  prein  um'.  nffer^fl,  and  we  ku'^w  that  they  are  full  value.  The 
Only  wonder  U  that  they  are  able  to  irlve  so  much  f.ir  so  little  money.  The  v’ompany  are  perfect  v  rellahitf  — Th^  B*singdi9ttN,Ye 


thiDgs  in  the  world  is  that  the  Church  ahould 
Deglect  the  veterans  and  disabled  among  God’s 
servants.  There  were  many  eyes  tilled  with  tears 
as  Dr.  Agnew  read  some  of  the  letters  he  held 
in  his  hands.  Surely  the  time  is  coming  when 
the  present  state  of  things  will  not  exist;  when 
God’s  worn  out  servants  will  be  enabled  to 
spend  their  last  days  in  the  enjoyment  of  at  least 
the  necessities  of  life  without  having  to  be 
obliged  to  wonder  where  to  morrow’s  bread  will 
come  from.  Let  pastors  present  the  simple  facts 
and  the  money  will  flow  into  the  treasury. 

Rev.  T.  DeWitt  Talmage,  D.  D.,  passed 
through  Pittsburgh  last  evening  on  his  way  to 
preach  the  sermon  in  connection  with  the  in 
stallation  of  his  son,  Dr.  Frank  Talmage,  as 
pastor  of  the  Jefferson  Park  Presbytenan  Church 
of  Chicago.  The  Second  Church  of  this  city 
regrets  exceedingly  the  loss  of  their  beloved  and 
eminently  successful  pastor. 

The  members  of  Pittsburgh  Presbytery  and 
the  congregation  of  Hazlewood  Presbyterian 
Church  grieve  over  the  departure  from  our  midst 
of  Dr.  Farris,  pastor  of  the  Hazlewood  Church. 
His  health  is  such  as  to  necessitate  the  step. 
He  will  be  followed  by  the  prayers  of  all  his 
friends,  as  he  goes  to  Florida  to  engage  in  work 
there.  May  the  dear  Master  soon  restore  him. 

J.  M.  M. 
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SYNOD  OF  NKW  MEXICO. 


The  Synod  of  New  Mexico  convened  for  its 
eighth  annual  session  in  the  First  Church  of 
Santa  Fe,  October  let,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Clinton 
Moflfettof  Raton,  the  retiring  Moderator,  preach¬ 
ing  the  sermon.  The  Synod  was  organized  by 
the  election  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  J.  Gilchrist  as 
Moderator,  and  the  Rev.  Elijah  M.  Fenton  as 
Temporary  Clerk. 

The  most  important  business  of  the  session 
was  the  election  of  a  Synodical  missionary,  and 
the  choice  of  the  Synod  fell  unanimously  upon 
the  Rev.  Robert  M.  Craig,  pastor  of  the  church 
in  which  Synod  met.  Mr.  Craig  thus  succeeds 
in  oflBce  the  late  Rev.  James  A.  Menaul,  whose 
lamented  death  occurred  in  February  last  and 
who  was  the  first  incumbent  of  that  position. 
Mr.  Craig  became  connected  with  the  Synod 
some  two  years  ago,  his  previous  ministry  hav¬ 
ing  been  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada, 
in  whose  theological  institutions  his  ministerial 
training  was  received,  bis  last  charge  having 
been  the  large  and  flourishing  congregation  of 
Fergus,  Ontario.  He  is  a  man  in  the  prime  of 
life,  of  pleasing  and  dignified  address  and  of 
the  highest  personal  character,  possessed  of 
admirable  executive  talent  and  abundant  energy, 
uniting  happily  the  qualities  of  courtesy,  tact 
and  firmness,  alert  to  all  the  varied  interests  of 
Presbyterian  work  in  this  extensive  Synod. 

The  essentially  missionary  character  of  this 
Synod  becomes  apparent  from  the  fact  that  in 
an  area  of  235,600  square  miles,  extending  from 
California  to  Oklahoma  oast  and  west,  and  from 
Mexico  to  Colorado  north  and  south,  our 
church,  which  has  always  been  the  pioneer  in 
this  region,  comprises  only  fifty-two  organized 
congregations,  and  of  these  thirty-two  are  of 
Mexican  and  Indian  membership.  Indeed  the 
largest  church  in  the  Synod  is  the  Pima  Indian 
Church  at  Sacaton,  Arizona,  numbering  315 
communicants,  gathered  by  the  apostolic  labors 
of  the  Rev.  Charles  H.  Cook,  whose  efforts  in 
civilizing  and  Christianizing  that  tribe  are 
worthy  of  the  highest  admiration.  The  largest 
American  membership  is  that  of  Phoenix,  Ari¬ 
zona,  having  225  communicants  and  very  ably 
ministered  to  by  the  Rev.  Preston  McKinney, 
D.D.  Raton,  New  Mexico,  and  Albuquerque, 
New  Mexico,  come  next  in  order  of  size  among 
the  American  churches,  numbering  respectively 
132  and  119  communicants.  The  largest  church 
of  Mexican  people  is  that  of  El  Rito,  New 
Mexico,  a  purely  native  church  with  114  mem¬ 
bers.  Three  of  the  American  churches  are  self- 
supporting,  viz,.  Phoenix,  Arizona,  and  Albu¬ 
querque  and  Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico.  The 
scattering  nature  of  the  population  renders  it 
very  difficult  to  bring  the  congregations  to  the 
point  of  independence.  Yet  these  churches  con¬ 
tributed  last  year  for  congregational  support  the 
sum  of  $11,622.  The  total  number  of  communi¬ 
cants  is  2.216  and  the  Sunday  school  member¬ 
ship  is  2,972.  The  mission  schools  among  the 
Mexican  and  Indian  populations  constitute  a 
large  and  valuable  element  in  the  Synodical 
work,  and  this  in  addition  to  the  oversight  of 
the  church  work  makes  no  ordinary  task  for 
the  Synodical  Bishop.  N.  S. 
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Every  Month:  Over  100  Illustrations,  New  Cover,  Colored  Frontispiece,  J28  Pages 


Vast  Improvements  New  Features  of  1 898 

Will  make  il  even  better  than  ever  before.  f  wr,  ^ 


The  Great  Jackson  Series 


Begun  with  November  number,  will  continue 
through  several  months,  and  will  cover  the  entire 
career  of  Andrew  Jackson.  Among  the  contrib¬ 
utors  are  Governor  Taylor,  of  Tennessee  ;  Colo¬ 
nel  Andrew  Jackson,  grandson  of  the  General 
Captain  John  Allison,  of  Tennessee;  Hon.  A 
Oakey  Hall,  Captain  John  M.  Tobin  and  others 
Profusely  illustrated  with  old  and  rare  portraits 
of  *'01d  Hickory*  and  prominent  people  of  his 
time. 


College  Articles. — Two  more  papers  in 

the  very  successful  articles  on  “American  Uni¬ 
versities  and  Colleges,*’  which  began  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1896.  These  will  treat  of  Harvard  and 
Princeton,  with  portraits,  groups,  etc. 

Short  Stories. — Many  excellent  stories 

have  been  secured  for  publication  in  the  Popular 
Monthly.  A  glance  at  the  Christmas  number, 
with  stories  by  Frank  R.  Stockton,  Amblia  E. 
Harr  and  Margaret  £.  Sangstrr,  will  indicate 
the  improvement  in  the  line  of  fiction. 

A  New  Serial  Story  will  follow  “  The 

Catspaw,”  which  will  end  shortly. 


Religious  Denominations 


A  series  of  illustrated  articles  on  religious  denom¬ 
inations  in  America.  First  paper  on  “  The  Bap¬ 
tists,**  by  Gen.  T.  J.  Morgan,  LL.D.,  Sec’y  Am. 
Baptist  Mission  S^iety.  Other  papers  on  the 
Methodists,  Congregationalists,  Presbyterians, 
Episcopalians  and  Catholics,  written  by  some  one 
prominently  identified  with  each  sect. 


Articles  of  Travel.  —  This  magazine 

will  continue  its  articles  on  interesting  out-of-the- 
way  places,  liberally  illustrated  from  original 
sketches  and  photographs. 


For  the  Boys  and  Girls  each  month  are 

devoted  several  pages  to  short  stories,  practical 
articles  and  pictures  for  younger  members  of  the 
family.  Contributions  by  Hok.vtio  Algrr,  Jr., 
Edward  S.  Ellis,  Sophie  Swett  and  other 
well-known  juvenile  writers. 
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New  Illustrated  Bible 
Life  of  Qen.  R.  E.  Lee 


,  also  . 


Frank  Leslie^s  Publishing;  House,  42-44  Bond  St.,  New  York 


Brown  Bros.  Co. 


PBILA.,  NEW  rOKK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS.  BALTIMORE. 

CONNECTED  BY  PRIVATE  WIRES. 

Members  N.  T..  Pblla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exch's. 

We  buy  and  sell  all  first  cla^s  Invest-  TuTrncfmo'n'l 
ment  Securities  on  commission.  We  All  T  LBLlllvlll 
receive  accounts  of  Banks,  Bankers  and 
Corp 'tratlons.  Firms  and  Inditionals  on 

favorable  terms,  and  make  collection  xtJivO. 

of  drafts  d-awn  abroad  on  all  points  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  States  or  foreign 
conntrles,  Inclndlng  Sooth  Africa. 

LlCtjtjC]*S  We  also  buy  and  sell  Billsof  Exchangeon,  and 
make  cable  transfers  to  all  parts;  also  make 
collections  and  Issne  Commercial  and  Travel 


Of 


C/l*Cdit'  ^  parts  of  the  world. 


Brown,  Shipley  &  Co.,  London. 


a  payment. 


THE  BUNNELL  &,  ENO  INVEST.  CO. 

Never  defaulteH  Eastern  CAPl  al  in  first  ir.ort,  a«e8  (st 

Never  aetaulted  6  per  cent ,  ra*  able  seml-aiiimsll.v,  |irlnclt«al 
and  lilt*  rest  in  goU')on  w  ell  cultivated  farms 
WILLIAM  S.  ENO,  President  (  ,  ,  .  . 

(Home  Office)  Bullitt  Building,  f  rnll&uelpllia 

SIDNEY  E.  MORSE,  : St  Vice.Preit. )  „ 

140NfSS3u  Srreet,  ^’Few  xOrJC 

Matt.  H.  Ellis,  2d  Vice-Prest.  and  Secy. 

I.  N.  Bunnell,  Treas.  i 

Charles  S.  Hutc^'inson,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  I 


80/ 

Fn  Wnte  for  druils.  Robt.  E.  StrAom  &  CoT, 
- Equitable  Building,  Bo^a,  Mata 


In  addressing  advertisers  patronizing  our  Journal 
kindly  mention  The  Evangelist. 
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United  States  Trust  Company, 

45  A  47  WALL  STREET. 

OAFITAL  AITD  SUBPLUS, 

S1 1,500,000. 


This  Company  Is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid 
Into  Conrt,  and  Is  authorized  to  act  as  Ouardlaa,  Trustee 
or  Ezecntor. 

INTEBEST  AIXOWED  ON  DEPOSITS, 

which  may  he  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
five  days’  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  Interest  for  the 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Bxecntors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates,  Re- 
llglouB  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  Individuals  will 
find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for  money. 
John  A.  Stbwart,  Pres.  D.  Willis  Jamnb,  Viee-Pres 
Jamkb  S.  Clark,  Second  VIoe-Pres. 

Hknrt  L.  Thornkll,  Steretary- 

Locis  G.  Hampton,  Assistant  Seeretan 


TBUSTEES. 


Samtnl  Sloan, 

D.  WiLLiB  Jamnb, 

John  A.  Stnwart, 

John  Harbnn  Rhoadns, 
Anson  Phblpb  Stokbs, 
John  Crobbt  Brown, 
Edward  Coopbr, 

W.  Batard  Cdttino, 
Charlbs  S.  Smith, 

Wm.  Rookbfbllbr, 
Albxandbr  E.  Orr, 
William  H.  Maot,  Jr., 


Wm.  D.  Sloanb, 
Gdbtav  H.  Schwab, 
Frank  Ltman, 
Gborob  F.  Vibtor, 
Wm.  Waldorf  Astor, 
Jambs  Stillman, 

John  Claflin, 

John  J.  Phblpb, 
Danibl  Lord, 

John  S.  Kbnnbdt, 

D.  O.  Mills, 

Lbwis  Cass  Ledtard. 


Municipal  Bonds 

For  Investors^ 

Bonds  issued  by  Cities,  Counties  or  States  are 
as  safe  when  carefully  selected  as  Government 
bonds. 

We  offer  such  bonds  in  denominations  of  $500 
and  $1,000,  running  for  a  period  offromtwoto 
twenty  years,  that  will  net  the  investor  4  to  6  per 
cent,  per  annum. 

Descriptive  list  and  full  information  furnished 
on  application.  Correspondence  invited. 

A.  C.  FROST  L  COMPANY, 

BANKERS, 

108410  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago, 


A  SAFE  INVESTMENT. 

A  Lot,  50  by  140  feet,  on  FIRST  STREET,  In  tbe  same 
block  as  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK,  and  In  the  block 
diagonally  opposite  the  BOARD  OF  TRADE,  for  sale 
at  S16,oai. 

This  property  is  in  the  very  HEART  CENTER  of  the 
BUSINESS  DISTRICT  of 

DULUTH,  MINN., 

and  is  offered  by  the  owner  at  a  GREAT  SACRIFICE. 
YOU  CANNOT  MAKE  A  MISTAKE  in  buying  this 
property,  and  for  the  SAFETY  and  DESIRABILITY  of 
the  investment,  we  refer  you  to  the  MAYOR,  to  any 
BANK  or  BANKER,  or  to  any  CONSERVATIVE  busi¬ 
ness  man  in  the  City  of  Duluth.  Only  >6,000  required  to 
purchase  this  valuable  property;  810,000  can  remain  for 
five  years  at  6  per  cent.  Any  banker  In  Duluth  can  be 
written  as  to  the  character  of  this  investment. 

For  full  particulars,  address 

WM.  C.  SHERWOOD  &  CO., 

Rooms  612,  613,  614  Torrey  Building,  DULUTH,  niNN. 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOIH, 

22  £ast  1 6th  St.,  New  York. 

REAL  ESTATE. 


$2oa 


00  for  CORRECT 

^  ANSWERS! 

0 


Most  Unique  Contest  of  the  Age  —  $200.00  Paid  for 
Correct  Lists  made  by  Supplying  Missing  Letters  in 
Places  of  Dashes  —  No  Lotfery  —  Popular  Plan  of 
Education  —  Read  All  the  Particulars. 


In  the  United  States  four  times  as  much  money  is  expended  for  education  as  for  the 
military.  Brain  is  better  than  brawn.  By  our  educational  facilitiea  we  have  become  a  great 
nation.  We,  the  publishers  of  Woman’s  World  and  Jenness  IQlller  Monthly,  have 
done  much  toward  the  cause  of  educatinu  in  many  ways,  but  now  we  offer  you  an  opponunity  to 
display  your  knowledge  and  receive  most  generona  payment  for  a  little  study.  Tbe 
object  of  this  contest  is  to  give  an  impetus  to  many  dormant  minds  to  awaken  and  think ;  also 
we  expect  by  this  competition  of  brains  to  extend  the  circulation  of  Woman’s  World  and 
Jenneas  Miller  Monthly  to  such  a  size  that  we  shall  be  able  to  charge  donble  the  present 
rate  for  advertising  in  our  columns.  By  this  plan  of  increasing  the  number  of  subscriptions  and 
receiving  more  money  from  advertisers  of  soaps,  pianos,  medicines,  books,  baking  powders, 
jewelry,  etc.,  we  shall  add  $50,000  a  year  to  our  income,  and  with  this  mathematical  dedno 
tion  before  us,  we  have  decided  to  operate  this  most  remarkable  “  missing  letters  ”  contest. 


HERE’S  WHAT  YOU  ARE  TO  DO. 

There  are  thirty  words  In  this  schedule,  from  each  of  which  letters  have  been  omitted 
and  their  places  have  been  supplied  hr  dashes.  To  fill  in  the  blank  spaces  and  get  the 
names  properly  you  must  have  some  knowledge  of  geography  and  history.  We  want  you  lo 
spell  out  as  many  words  as  you  can,  then  send  to  us  with  125  cents  to  pay  for  a  three  months' 
subscription  to  Woman  s  World.  For  correct  lists  we  shall  Kive  $2410.410  in  cash. 
If  more  than  one  person  sends  a  full,  correct  list,  the  money  will  be  awarded  to  the  fifty  best  lists 
in  api<earance.  Also,  if  your  list  contains  twenty  or  more  correct  words,  we  shall  send  you  a 
beautiful  Keeria  Diamond  Scarf  Pin  (for  Indy  or  gentleman),  the  regular  price  of  which  is 
$2.25.  Therefore,  by  sending  your  list,  you  are  positively  certain  of  the  $2.^  prize,  and  by  be¬ 
ing  careful  to  send  a  correct  list  you  have  an  opportunity  of  the  $200.00  easn  award.  The 
distance  that  you  may  live  from  New  York  makes  no  difference.  All  have  equal  opportunity  for 
winning. 

PRIZES  WILL  BE  SENT  PROMPTLY. 


Prizes  will  be  honestly  awarded  and  promptly  sent.  We  publish  tbe  list  of  words  to 
be  studied  out.  I  n  maki  ng  your  list  of  answers,  be  sure  to  give  the  number  of  each  word : 


America. 

_  $  _  I  _  I  _  Name  of  the  largest  body 
"  •  ■  of  water. 


1 6.  B~8M - K  noted  ruler. 

1 7" - CT0~l“  Another  noted  rulers 


3- 

M- 

0  —  E  —  A~E  — 

4- 

-M 

- 0  “  A  large  river. 

5- 

6. 

T- 

8- 

M  _  _  C  Well  known  river  cf 
"  **  Europe. 

_  A  U  _  A  _  A  city  in  one  of  the 
"  t'  Southern  States. 

7- 

H- 

- X  Canada. 

8. 

N- 

A  —  A  —  A  Noted  for  display  cf 
Y*  n  n  water. 

9- 

-E 

_ C _ C  _  One  of  the  United 

^  ^  States. 

10. 

-A 

—  0  1  —  A  city  of  Spain. 

II. 

H- 

If _ A  A  city  on  a  well  known 

■  **  island. 

12. 

8- 

U  _  C  _  A  well  known  old  fort 
'''  ^  of  the  United  States. 

13- 

B- 

_  P  _  1  _  _  nre.Ttestfortiacn- 

••  L  n  tioQ  the  trorld. 

14- 

8- 

A  —  L  E  ~  great  explorer. 

15- 

C- 

1  _  C _ 1  _  One  of  the  T’ni- 

^  '  ‘  ted  States. 

iS.  P  —  R—  IJ  —  —  Country  of  Europes 

19-  A  -  S  T  -  A  -  I  -  A  big  island. 

20  M _ ||J_C_  Name  of  the  most 

•  III  I  II  b  prominent  American 

21.  y - A  “  One  of  the  United  States. 

22  l_C _ R _ M  Once  President  of 

•  «  r  n  n  the  united  states. 

23.  -U--N  A  large  lake.  - 
2.‘.  E'“E“8“N  ^  noted  poet. 

'’■(  fi  —  R  —  A  foreign  country,  same 
-D-  \J  II  n  gjje  ng  Kansas. 

26.  R  —  R - 0  A.  large  island. 

n.  W-M— 8  W-R-D 

28.  0  —  8  —  |  —  0  A  sea. 

29.  A  —  L  “  N  ~  I  ~  ocean. 

30.  m-o-g-8-A  - 


In  sending  your  list  of  word»,  mention  wh3(her  yon  want  prize  money  sent  by 
bank  draft,  money  order  or  registered  mail;  we  will  send  nuy  way  that  winners  require.  The 
Kgerla  Diamond  i.s  a  perfect  imitation  of  a  CIcal  Diamond  cf  largo  tize.  Wedefy  experts 
to  distinguish  it  from  real  except  by  microscopic  test.  In  every  respect  it  serves  the  purjiose  of 
Ueiiulnc  Diamond  of  Purest  Quality.  It  is  artistically  mounted  in  a  fine  gold-plated  pin, 
warranted  to  wear  forever.  This  piece  of  jewelry  will  make  a  most  desirable  gift  to  a  friend  if 
you  do  not  need  it  yourself.  At  present  our  supply  cf  thi  segiits  is  limited,  and  if  they  are  all  gone 
when  your  set  of  answers  comes  in,  we  shall  send  you  $2.25  in  money  instead  of  the 
Kcarf  or  Shawl  Pin,  ro  you  shall  either  receive  the  piece  of  jewelry  or  the  equivalent  in  cash, 
in  addition  to  yonr  participativQ  interest  in  the  $2DO.OO  cash  prize.  This  ntlre  offer 
Is  an  honest  one,  made  by  a  responsible  oublishing  house.  We  refer  to  mercantile  agen¬ 
cies  and  any  bank  in  New  York.  We  will  promptly  refund  money  to  you  if  yon  are  dissatis¬ 
fied.  What  more  ran  we  do?  Now  study,  and  exchange  slight  brain  work  for  cash.  With  your 
list  of  answers  send  25  cents  to  pav  for  three  months'  subscription  to  our  great  family 
maarazinc.  Woman’s  IVorld.  If  you  have  already  subscribe,  mention  that  fact  in  your 
letter,  and  we  will  extend  your  subscription  from  the  time  the  present  one  expires.  To  avoid 
loss  insending  silver,  wrap  money  very  carefully  in  paper  before  inclosing  in  your  letter.  Address. 
JAMES  H.  PLUMMER,  Publisher, 

■•S  A  24  North  William  Street,  •  -  New  York  Git’s  Y. 


Care  of  Property.  Collecting  Rents. 
Management  of  Estates. 


HATCH  &  FOOTE, 

Bankers  and  Brokers, 
Investment  Securities,  Stocks  and  Bonds 

Bought  and  Sold  on  Commission. 

No.  3  Nassau  and  No.  18  Wall  St. 

Established  1867.  Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 


Cbamler  of  Co: 


NORTGAOES 

Tuttiw  BcsrsBcoBiTY  smmujr 


_  mswoimia.ioNES 

Cbamler  of  Commerce,  Cbicago, 

Home  Offioe,  Iowa  Falli,  Iowa. 
BOOM  208  TKEHONT  B’liBG,  BOSTON 


Special  Offer. 


The  three  bound  volumes  of  THE  GREAT  ROUND’WORLD 
constitute  the  best,  we  may  say  the  only  available 


“Current  History  of  the  Times” 

VVe  have  made  up  sets  of  these  volumes, 
neatly  boxed,  which  we  will  send  to  any 
one  who  tills  out  and  sends  us  the  blank 
below,  together  with  one  dollar  .  .  . 

READ  THE  BLANK  and  you  will  see  bow 
easy  it  is  for  you  to  get  this  fine  set  of  books 
(regular  price  83.50)  at  a  cost  of  one  dollar  .  . 


. J'T/.' 

The  Great  Round  World  Pub.  Co., 

3  and  S  West  Eighteenth  Street,  New  York  City. 
Oendrmeii— Enclosed  find  one  doll  r.  for  which 
please  send  me,  on  your  Special  iifkkh,  a  set  of 
The  (treat  Hounil  Wmld.  bound,  and  I  will  pay  you 
the  balance  of  >2.50  in  two  monthly  payments:  with 
the  understanding  that  for  each  regular  new  sub¬ 
scription  I  send  you,  you  will  cancel  one  half  of  this 
balance. 

Name . 

53  Address . 


YOU  SEE  that  you  have  two  months’  time  to  secure  for  us  two  new  subscribers. 

If  you  do  this  tbe  set  costs  you  ONE  DOLLAR  ONLY. 


■We  have  sent  out  great  numbers  of  the  “Combination  Bibles”  advertised  In  this  Issue.  There  Is  no  Bible  now 
published  that  Is  so  complete  and  full  of  helps  for  the  Bible  student.  The  King  James  version  as  the  body  of 
work,  with  the  changes  in  the  Revised  'Version  at  thebottom  of  each  page,  makes  the  entire  vidume  invaluable. 
We  deliver  the  Bible  free  of  charge  to  any  one  who  sends  us  $3.00  and  the  n  ime  of  one  new  yearl)  auiwcriber. 


BioDB  are  brought  to  the  mind.  The  most  valu¬ 
able  lessouBof  life  are  ordinarily  learned  through 
the  eye.  The  ear  Ib  capable  of  becoming  the 
means  of  equal  benetit,  if  the  same  care  is  given 
to  its  education.  Ab  the  child  begins  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  forms  and  colors  in  the  objects  around 
it,  it  might  be  led  to  distinguish  differences  in 


more  deeply  moved.  Tears  stole  down  the  old 
man’s  cheea.  His  wife  watched  him  with  moist 
eyes  and  a  pathetic,  far  away  smile  on  her  lips. 
She  dropped  her  needlework  and  her  managing 
daugter  forgot  to  hnd  fault.  She  was  listening 
too.  The  sweet  sounds  left  only  one  person  in 
the  room  unmoved.  The  deaf  guest  looked  on 


colors.  Tone-play  might  be  made  a  means  of 
education,  in  the  same  way  as  play  with  blocks, 
strips  of  colored  paper  and  the  rest  of  the  ap 


for  a  sheet  of  the  music  they  had  used.  ‘I 
could  not  hear,  friends,’  he  exclaimed  in  hoarse 
tones  of  apology,  ‘but  I  would  like  to  know  who 
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MUSIC. 


MUSIC  IN  THE  HOME. 

Bertram  C.  Henry. 

In  all  that  pertains  to  the  training  of  a  child 
the  home  is  the  centre  of  power.  Nothing  out 
side  can  be  relied  upon  to  overbalance  home  in¬ 
fluence.  In  moral  training,  when  it  is  desired 
to  reclaim  a  child  from  the  life  of  vice  to  which 
it  seems  destined,  every  effort  is  made  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  it  a  good  home.  Too  much  is  left  to 
schools  and  teachers.  In  ordinary  education, 
the  influence  of  the  home  is  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion,  though  not  so  positive  as  it  ought  to  be. 
How  many  great  men  have  said.  “I  am  what  my 
mother  made  me.”  The  average  music  student 
would  give  the  statement,  ‘‘I  am  not  what  I 
might  have  been,  because  my  mother  did  not  ex¬ 
ert  her  influence  in  the  right  direction.” 

The  study  of  music,  rightly  pursued,  benefis 
the  student  both  morally  and  intellectually  in  a 
high  degree,  and  is  worthy  ail  the  furtherance 
which  home  influence  can  give  it.  Moreover, 
there  are  things  of  the  greatest  importance 
which  can  be  learned  easily  at  the  time  when 
the  child  is  most  dependent  upon  imediate  fam¬ 
ily  surroundings,  but  with  greater  difficulty  and 
expense  at  the  age  when  the  pupil  usually 
comes  to  the  teacher.  Many  a  man  vainly  wishes 
he  were  able  to  comprehend  and  enjoy  music  who 
might  easily  have  gained  the  power,  had  he 
been  subjected^to  the  right  influence  in  child¬ 
hood. 

Before  anything  like  study  can  be  expected  of 
a  child,  it  can  be  lead  unconsciously  to  gain 
familiarity  with  facts,  and  even  some  power  of 
discrimination,  which  alone  will  make  the  later 
instruction  fully  effective.  The  introduction  of 
music  into  kindergarten  and  primary  schools  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction.  But  valuable  as 
is  the  work  done,  home  training  might  accom¬ 
plish  much  more.  The  mother,  better  than  any¬ 
one,  can  draw  out  the  powers^of  the  young 
mind,  direct  the  attention  to  the  wondrous  world 
of  tones,  and  open  a  pathway  by  which  the 
child  may  grow  up  a  native  of  the  realm  and 
heir  to  all  its  riches. 

The  difference  between  music  and  other  studies 
is  mainly  in  the  sense  through  which  impres- 


Mason  &  Hamlin 

PIANOS  AND  ORGANS. 

The  beet  that  ekill,  capital,  and  up-to-date  methods  can  ]>ro<liice.  All  important  improvemenip  in 
Reed  Organ*  have  emanated  from  this  houpc.  Tlie  .Mason  *  Hamlin  Pianos  are  characterized  liy  the 
same  liiKheat  degree  of  exeelleiiee.  New  and  mo»t  attractive  styles  introduced  this  season  Cat¬ 
alogues  free.  .\ddress:  Mason  &  Uamliii  Co.,  Uo><t<in,  New  York,  Cliirago,  or  St.  Louis. 


and  lead  the  children  to  think  of  what  the 
teacher  has  said,  it  will  wonderfully  assist 
progress  toward  the  ideal  of  musical  culture. 

Only  through  family  study  will  any  substan¬ 
tial  growth  in  the  popular  appreciation  of  music 
become  possible  in  this  country. — Condensed 
from  Musician  for  October. 

THE  L.VST  TIME  BEETHOVEN 
EVER  PLAYED. 

Beethoven’s  last  days,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
were  days  of  disappointment  and  deprivation. 
His  resources  were  small,  his  genius  unappre  | 
ciated,  his  hearing  entirely  gone,  and — small 
wonder ! — his  temper  was  a  very  irritable  one. 
He  dragged  out  his  life  in  a  workhouse  near 
Baden,  often  neediug  the  ordinary  comforts  of 
life. 

An  incident  connected  with  these  last  days, 
an  incident  of  the  utmost  pathos,  is  told  in 
Temple  Bar,  by  Alice  Quarry : 

‘‘He  had  been  deaf  nearly  half  of  his  life, 
when,  in  1827,  a  letter  reached  him  at  Baden 
from  his  nephew,  who  wrote  from  Vienna,  he 
had  got  into  a  scrape  and  wanted  his  uncle  to 
extricate  him.  Beethoven  set  out  at  once ;  but 
bis  funds  were  so  low  that  be  was  obliged  to 
make  the  greater  part  of  the  journey  on  foot. 
Only  a  few  leagues  from  the  capital,  his  strength 
failed.  He  was  forced  to  beg  hospitality  at  a 
mean  looking  house  one  evening.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  received  the  exhausted,  ill  tempered  look¬ 
ing,  dark,  gruff  voiced  stranger  with  the  utmost 
cordiality,  shared  their  meagre  supper  with  him, 
and  then  gave  him  a  comfortable  seat  near  the 
tire.  The  meal  was  hardly  cleared  away  before 
the  bead  of  the  family  opened  an  old  piano, 
while  the  sons  each  brought  forth  some  instru¬ 
ment,  the  women  meantime  beginning  to  mend 
the  linen.  There  was  a  general  tuning-up,  and 
then  the  music  began.  As  it  proceeded  the 
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the  STELLA  MUSIC  BOX 

Ih  (he  sweetest  In  tone,  plays  all  your  fa¬ 
vorite  melodies  by  means  or  Interchange¬ 
able  metallic  tune  sheets  without  pins  or 
projections,  never  jjets  out  of  tune  and  Is 
alwa.vs  reauy  opiay.  Hymns,  sonsrs  and 
Operatic  selections  beautifully  rendered. 
Do  not  purchase  a  music  box 

before  hearing  the  Stella. 
Price,  ST.'I  and  SIOO.  Tunes.  Ik)  rents. 

U'ritc  )«r  ca'ulos/uc  JACOT  A  SON, 
ami  list  of  tunes.  39  Union  Sq.,  New  York. 


MUSIC  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 


THE  KINtJ  IMMANUKI..-A  new  service  Of  Scripture 
and  Soni;.  By  Rev.  Kuhbkt  Lowhy.  b  cents;  »4  per 
100  copies. 

Christmas  Annual  >o.  28.— Seven  beautiful  C  rols. 
4  cents;  93  per  100  copies 

Recitations  for  Christiniis  Time  No.  8. — Twenty-nine 
admirable  selections  tor  this  i  elebration.  4  cents. 

\Ve  recommend  the  Christmas  Cantata. 

Waitinir  for  Santa  CIuiis.  By’  Dr.  W.  H.  DoANE,  one 
of  the  best  published.  30  cents. 

THE  BICLOW  &.  MAIN  CO., 

I.,AKESII>K  llUILDINO,  EAST  NINTH  STREET, 

CHICAGO.  MEW  YORK. 


Desks  and 
Office  Furniture. 

Great  Variety  of  Style 
and  Price.^ 


musical  souDds,  that  is.  in  audible  forms  and 


at  this  scene  with  yearning  melancholy.  Wnen 

the  oonoert  n-na  nvnr  he  Rtrntchnd  nnt  bin  hanrin 


T.  C.  Sellew, 

III  Fulton  Street, 
New  York  .  .  , 
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flowres  is  developed,  the  love  of  beauty  in  tones 
might  be  cultivated  in  the  child,  as  soon  as  the 
perceptive  powers  begin  to  unfold. 

On  account  of  the  moral  element  involved  in 
musical  culture,  it  is  the  mother's  place  to  direct 
the  child’s  education  in  this  line.  As  a  rule 
young  ladies  who  have  been  educated  in  music, 
give  little  further  attention  to  it  when  family 
cares  come  upon  them.  Few  think  of  the  im¬ 
mense  good  which  might  be  conferred  upon  the 
children  by  making  music  a  constant  element  in 
their  environment,  keeping  them  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  beautiful  sounds,  bringing  to  their 
attention  tone  forms  suited  to  their  comprehen¬ 
sion,  and  thus  gradually  awakening  the  senses  to 
an  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  music. 

When  parents  have  had  absolutley  no  musical 
advantages,  direct  educational  measures  are  not 
to  be  expected.  Yet  the  parents’  influence  is  of 
great  importance  in  giving  full  effect  to  the 
efforts  of  a  teacher.  Pupils  ought  to  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  tell  what  they  learn,  lesson  by  lesson. 
If  the  parents  take  an  interest  in  these  matters. 


The  piano  player  put  before  him  the  ‘Allegretto’ 
in  Beethoven’s  symphony  in  A.  Tears  now  stole 
down  the  visitor’s  cheeks.  ‘Ah,’  he  exclaimed, 
‘I  wrote  it;  I  am  Beethoven!  Come  and  let  us 
flnieh  the  piece.’  He  went  himself  to  the 
piano,  and  the  evening  passed  in  a  true  delirium 
of  pleasure  and  pride  for  the  dwellers  in  that 
humble  musical  home.  ^  When  the  concerted 
music  was  over  be  improvised  lovely  songs  and 
sacred  hymns  for  the  delighted  family,  who 
remained  up  far  into  the  night  listening  to  bis 
playing. 

‘‘It  was  the  last  time  he  ever  touched  an  in¬ 
strument.  When  he  took  possession  of  the  bum 
ble  room  and  couch  allotted  to  him  be  could  not 
sleep  or  rest.  His  pulses  beat  with  fever.  Ho 
could  not  breathe.  He  stole  out  of  doors  in 
search  of  refreshment,  and  returned  to  bed  in 
the  early  morning  chilled  to  the  heart.  He  was 
too  ill  to  continue  his  journey.  His  friends  in 
Vienna  were  communicated  with,  and  a  physi¬ 
cian  was  summoned,  but  his  end  was  at  hand. 
Hummel  stood  disconsolate  beside  his  dying 
bed.  Beethoven  was,  or  seemed  to  be  uncon¬ 
scious.  Just  before  the  end,  however,  he  raised 
himself  and  caught  the  watcher’s  hand  closely 
in  both  his  own.  ‘After  all,  Hummel,  I  must 
have  had  some  talent,’  be  murmured,  and  then 
he  died.  ” 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  Cen’l  Manager 

5^  TROT,  K.  T.,and  IfEW  TttRK  CITY, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS 


THE  GREAT  CHURCH 

For  electric,  gas  or  oil.  Send  dl* 
menslong.  Book  of  Light  and 
estimate  free.  1*  P«  Frink*  551 


1  LIGHT 

551  Pearl  St.,  New  York 


WARREN  H.  HAYES,  i  I 

ARCHITECT,  } 

Minneapolis. 

SCHERMERHOKN’N  TE.kCHEIL-S’  AGENCY. 
Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  8. 
Established  1H56 

3  East  14th  Street,  New  York. 

UNION  TEACHERS’  AGENCIES  OF  AMERICA. 

Rev.  L.  I>.  HASS,  1>.  D.,  Manager. 

I'Utshtirg.  Pa.;  Toronto,  Canada  •  New  Orleans,  La.;  Nev 
York,  N.  Y.;  fTashington,  D.  C.;  San  Francisco,  Cal.; 
Chicago,  lU.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Denver,  Ctd. 

There  are  thousands  of  positions  to  be  filled  within  th® 
next  few  months. 

Address  all  applications  to  Union  Teachers’  Aoen- 
CIBS.  Saltshurg,  Pa 


November  11,  1897. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company, 

166  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


HENBT  M.  FIELD,  D.D.,  Editor. 

Tbrmb,  Three  dollars  a  year,  in  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  countries  $1.01  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
For  one  year’s  subscription  and  one  new  subscriber. 
Five  dollars.  In  clubs  of  five  or  more,  $3.50  each.  The 
paper  will  also  be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber 
For  three  months  for  twenty-five  cents,  in  advance. 
Advertisinq  Rates,  30  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

ki,Li  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discon¬ 
tinued. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-office  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Post-Office  Orders  should  be  made  payable  at  New 
York  Post-office,  and  not  at  Sub-stations. 

Address  THE  EVANGELIST, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Entered  at  the  Poet-offlce  at  New  York  as  second-class  mail 
malter. 


AFPOINTXENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 

THE  HOARDS, 

Home  Missions,  1.56  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Foreign  Missions,  -  -  -  “  “ 

Church  Erection,  -  -  -  “  “ 

Education,  -  -  .  -  1334  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 

Publication  and  S.  S.  Work,  “  " 

Ministerial  Relief,  .  -  .  .  “  “ 

Freedmen,  -  .  .  516  Market  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Aid  for  Colleges,  -  -  30  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 

THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 
■8TABI.I8BED  IN  PRILADELPHIA,  1824, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitnte,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  ersngel'.cal  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  stilfe  avoided.  Work  ahldts. 
1778  new  schools  started  In  IKII6:  also  117  frontier  cbuiches  from 
schools  prevlouxly  established.  7.1  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  in  the  blessing.  $7,5  00 starts  anew  school,  fnrnlsnlng 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  $800  supports  a  ml.-slonary 
one  year.  You  can  have  lettei  s  direct  from  missionary  you  aid. 
Send  contributions  to  E.  P,  Bancroft,  Dls.  Secretary. 

Ill  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 

THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN,  PORT  OK  NEW  YORK. 
(Commonly  called  Port  “  Society.”)  Chartered  in  1819. 
Supports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’ 
Church,  46  Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  daily 
religious  services  in  Lecture  Room;  its  Branches, 
Charlton  St.,  near  Hudson  R  ver,  and  31  Atlantic  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  are  largely  ai  tended  by  sailors  of  many  na¬ 
tionalities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  is 
dependent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Rev.  Samuel  Boult,  Pastor.  Wm.  H.  H.  Moore.  Pres. 
T.  A.  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec’y.  E.  H.  Herrick,  Treas. 

No.  30  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  Y'ork, 

Incorporated  April,  183.3,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
Seamen;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the 
leading  seaports  of  the  world ;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home 
In  New  York;  puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sail¬ 
ing  out  of  the  Port  of  New  York;  publishes  the  Sailors' 
Maamine,  the  Seaman's  Friend,  and  the  Life  Boat. 
.Tames  W.  Elw'ell.  Pres.:  W.  C.  Stuhoes,  Treas.;  Rev. 
W.  C.  Stitt,  D.D.,  Secretary. 

THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 

165  Worth  Street,  New  York, 

Eetabllsbed  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  inetructed  un  11  they  can  be  provided  lor  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  aie  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  45,0UU  have  been  In  Us  school, 
and  over  26, COO  haie  lived  in  the  bouse. 

Donations  of  moiey,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  3:30  to  4:30  P  M.;  Sunday-school,  2  to 
3  P.M.  Day-schools,  «  to  11:40  A..M  ,  and  12:40  to  3  p  M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  12:10  to  12:40  P..M.  Visitors  we'come 
at  all  times  Morris  K.  .Tssup.  Pres  ;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treas.; 
Oeoroe  F.  Betts,  sec.;  Wm.  F.  Barnard,  supt. 

Our  greatest  need  now  Is  money  for  a  tew  building.  We 
urgently  ask  for  assistance  for  400  children. 

THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY  ^ 

For  (.eventy-two  years  has  been  engaged  in  prodwring 
and  disseminating  Christian  literature  in  1.53  lau^a^es 
and  dislects.  A  large  portion  of  our  foreign  population 
can  be  reached  only  by  this  Society. 

It  reaches  by  grants  of  publications,  the  work  of  its 
colporters,  Christian  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries, 
millions  of  the  destitnte  throughout  the  world.  Its  mis¬ 
sion  work  is  wholly  dependent  upon  donations  and  lega¬ 
cies,  for  which  it  earnestly  appeals.  From  $300  to  $500 
supports  a  colporter  for  a  year.  Remit  to  Louis  Tag, 
Asst.  Treas.,  10  East  3M  St..  N.  Y. 

Presbytery  of  New  York  will  hold  an  ad jovrned  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  Chapel  of  the  First  Church,  Fifth  Avenue  cor¬ 
ner  Eleventh  street.  Monday,  Nov.  15.  at  3  p.m. 

Georoe  W.  F.  Birch,  Stated  Clerk. 

MARRIAGES. 

Dudley— Wood.— Nov.  4th,  at  Westminster  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  West  Twenty-third  street,  by  Rev.  R. 
F.  Sample.  D.D..  Mr  Henry  L.  Dudley  and  Miss  Anne 
C.  Wood,  all  of  New  York  city. 

In  addressing  advertisers  patronising  out  tfoufsm 
nal  kindly  mention  The  Evangelist, 


Personally-conducted  Tours  via  Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

Season  or  1897-8. 

The  Personally- Condu "ted  Tourist  System  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  is  the  most  complete 
and  elaborate  system  of  pleasure  traveling  and  sight¬ 
seeing  yet  devised.  It  is  the  consummation  of  the  u  ti- 
mate  idea  in  railroad  travel,  the  final  evolution  of  un¬ 
assailable  perfection. 

For  the  season  of  ’97  and  ’98  it  has  arranged  for  the 
following  tours: 

Col'/ornia.- Four  tours  will  leave  New  York,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  Harrisburg  January  8,  January  37,  Febru¬ 
ary  16,  and  Maicb  19.  With  the  exception  of  >  he  first 
party  going  and  the  last  returning,  all  of  the-e  parties 
will  travel  by  the  ‘‘Golden  Gate  Special”  between  New 
York  and  California,  stopping  a'  interesting  points  en 
route. 

Florida.— Four  tours  to  Jacksonville  will  leave  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  January  3.5,  February  8  and  33, 
and  March  8.  The  fir-t  three  admit  of  a  stay  of  two 
weeks  in  the  “Flowery  State.”  Tickets  for  the  fourth 
tour  will  be  good  to  return  by  regular  trains  until  May 
31. 1898. 

Old  Point  Comfort,  Richmond,  and  Washington. — Three 
six-day  tours  will  leave  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
February  19.  .March  16,  and  April  7. 

Old  Point  Comfort  and  Washington.— Three  four-day 
tours  will  leave  New  York  and  Philadelphia  December 
38,  January  39.  and  April  33. 

Old  Point  Comfort.— Six  tours  will  leave  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  December  38,  January  39,  Februa-y  19, 
March  19,  April  7  and  33. 

Washington.— Seven  tours  will  leave  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  December  38,  January  13,  February  3, 
March  3  and  31.  April  31,  and  May  13. 

Detailed  itineraries  of  the  above  tours,  giving  rates 
and  full  information,  may  be  procured  of  Tourist  A  'ent, 
1196  Broadway,  New  York;  860  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn; 
789  Broad  Street.  Newark,  N  J.;  or  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  As¬ 
sistant  General  Passenger  Agent,  Philadelphia. 

WINTER  EXCURSION  TICKETS  ON  THE  PENN¬ 
SYLVANIA  RAILROAD. 

On  November  1  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 
will  place  on  sale  at  its  principal  ticket  offices  excursion 
tickets  to  all  prominent  Winter  resorts  in  New  Jersey, 
^  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida, 
and  Cuba.  The  tickets  will  be  sold  at  the  usual  low 
rates,  with  the  usual  liberal  return  limits. 

The  magnificent  facilities  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road,  with  its  many  connections,  make  this  the  favorite 
line  for  Winter  travel. 

An  illustrated  book,  descriptive  of  Winter  resorts,  and 
giving  routes  of  travel  and  rates  for  tickets,  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  free  on  application  to  ticket  agents. 

For  Over  Fifty  Years 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Syrup  has  been  used  lor  ovei 
6fty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  whllt 
teething  with  perfect  succesa  It  soothes  the  child,  soften* 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  bes 
remedy  for  DIarrbcea  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  snffere’ 
Immediately.  Sold  by  Druggists  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty  five  cents  a  bottle  Be  sure  and  ask  for“Mra  Wins 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


WOODIiAWM  CEMETERY. 
firOODLAWN  STATION  (34th  Ward.  Harlem  Ral. 
TV  road  Office. Na  30  East  33d  Street. 


EMORIAL  TABLETS 
ONUMENTS  Handbooks  free. 
J.AR.LAMB,aOCarmlneSt.,N.  T 


EORGE  WHELPTON,  organizer,  and  for  sixteen 
T  years  director  t>f  the  large  chorus  choir  of  the  La¬ 
fayette  Avenue  Presbxterian  Church,  is  open  for  en¬ 
gagement.  Experienced  teacher  of  sight-reading  and 
singing.  Address  George  Whelpton,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

XIT' ANTED  —  A  capable  Christian  woman,  to  take 
T  T  charge  of  a  dormitory  in  a  Boarding-school  where 
seventy-five  boys  and  young  men  are  lodged  and  boarded. 
Only  a  person  who  has  had  suecessful  experience  in  a 
large  school  or  hotel  will  be  con-idered.  Address,  with 
references,  “  X.”  care  of  The  Evangelist. 

\ITANTED— By  a  young  lady  with  experience,  and 
T  T  the  best  of  recommendations,  a  position  as  bur¬ 
s’  ry  governess  oc^mpAnlon  for  an  Invalid  oran  elderly 
person,  or  aajsr'S.s’-istant  to  the  matro  or  housekeeper 
in  a  hoiQ^llr  children.  Address  A.  P.,  care  Evangelist 
office^ 


UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY, 

700  Park  Avenue,  New  York. 

A  Course  of  Public  Lectures  on 

Phases  of  Jewish  Religious  Life  after  the  Exile. 

BY  THE 

REV.  THOMAS  K.  CHEYNE,  D.D., 

Oriel  Professor  of  the  Interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scripture  at 
Oxford,  Canon  of  Rochester. 

III. — Jewish  Religious  Ideals;  Hindrances  to  their  Per¬ 

fect  Development— Monday,  November  15th,  4:30 
p.m 

IV. — Jewish  Wisdom;  its  Meaning,  Object  and  Varie¬ 

ties— Wednesday.  November  17th,  4:30  p.m. 

V.— Orthodox  and  Hereti  al  Wisdom;  Contemporary 
Levitical  Piety  Moiiday,  November  33d.  4:30  p.m. 

VI.— Judaism,  its  Power  of  Attracting  Foreigners;  its 
High- r  Theology ;  Its  Relation  to  Greece.  Persia* 
and  Babylon— Wednesday,  November  24th,  4:® 
p.m.  - 

The  attendance.of  ail  interested  cordiallyjnvit^ 


LETTER  FROM  CHICAGO. 

Three  important  installations  have  occurred 
recently.  October  2l8t,  Rev.  Frank  Caraon, 
D. D. ,  formerly  pastor  at  Clinton.  Iowa,  was 
installed  at  the  Lake  View  Church.  Dr.  With 
row  preached  the  sermon,  Dr.  J.  A.  Rondtbaler 
gave  the  charge  to  the  pastor,  and  Dr.  Bryan 
the  charge  to  the  people.  On  the  evening  previ¬ 
ous,  Dr  Chichester  was  installed  at  the  First 
Church.  Dr.  Herrick  Johnson  preached  the  ser¬ 
mon,  Professor  W.  G.  Craig  gave  the  charge  to 
the  pastor,  and  Dr.  E  C.  Ray  the  charge  to  the 
people.  Last  Wednesday  evening.  Rev.  Frank 
DeWitt  Talmage,  formerly  of  Pittsburg,  was  in¬ 
stalled  at  the  Jefiferson  Park  Church.  There 
was  a  great  throng,  hundreds  being  turned 
away.  Rev.  T.  DeWitt  Talmage  spoke  to  the 
crowd  in  the  streets,  and  then  preached  the  ser¬ 
mon  putting  in  some  dramatic  touches.  Rev. 
Harvey  M.  Shields  gave  the  charge  to  the  pastor 
and  Dr,  Bryan  the  charge  to  the  people. 

No  sooner  is  one  Chicago  pulpit  tilled  than 
another  is  made  vacant,  Rev.  Augustus  Ayers 
having  resigned  hie  charge,  the  Eleventh 
Church,  that  he  might  accept  the  call  of  the 
Kankakee  Church,  where  be  baa  already  begun 
hie  labors. 

The  sudden  death  of  Mr.  George  M.  Pullman 
produced  a  great  impression  in  this  city  where 
he  had  been  a  conspicuous  figure  for  so  many 
years.  The  funeral  services  which  were  simple, 
were  conducted  by  Rev.  N.  D.  Hillis,  D.  D.  of 
the  Central  (Independent)  Church.  In  his  will 
Mr.  Pullman  bequeathed  11,200,000  for  the 
founding  of  a  Manual  Training  School  in  the 
town  that  bears  his  name,  while  twelve  institu¬ 
tions  will  receive  $10,000  each,  viz.  :  The  His¬ 
torical  Society,  Home  for  Self  supporting 
Women,  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children, 
Nursery  and  Half  Orphan  Asylum,  Chicago 
Orphan  Asylum,  Home  for  the  Friendless,  St. 
Luke’s  Free  Hospital,  Illinois  Humane  Society, 
Relief  and  Aid  Society,  Old  People’s  Home, 
Presbyterian  Hospital,  and  the  Newsboys  and 
Bootblacks’  Home;  $120,000  in  all.  The  rest  of 
Mr.  Pullman’s  millions  will  go  to  relatives, 
friends,  and  old  employees  and  servants.  The 
two  sons  are  given  an  allowance  of  but  $3,000 
a  year  to  each,  “because  they  have  not  shown 
themselves  qualified  to  manage  large  properties. ’’ 
The  bulk  of  the  money  is  left  to  the  widow  and 
daughters. 

The  Board  of  Aid  for  Colleges  was  represented 
before  the  Synods  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota 
by  Dr.  John  L.  Withrow,  the  Synods  of  Col¬ 
orado  and  Iowa  heard  Dr.  John  H.  Boyd  of  the 
Evanston  Church,  the  Synods  of  New  Jersey 
and  Baltimore  were  addressed  by  Dr.  Howard 
Agnew  Johnston  of  the  Forty  first  Street  Church, 
and  Dr.  Herrick  Johnson,  President  of  the 
Board,  spoke  to  the  Synod  of  Illinois  which  con¬ 
tributed  $1,(X)0  towards  making  up  the  loss  by 
the  former  treasurer's  defalcation. 

The  Maywood  Church  has  just  celebrated  its 
twenty  fifth  anniversary.  Rev.  Charles  E  Cur- 
rens  is  the  present  pastor.  The  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  committee  of  the  Presbytery  of  Chicago, 
Rev.  George  Wright  chairman,  has  arranged  for 
ten  groupings  of  the  Endeavor  Societies  on  next 
Thursday  evening,  Novemer  6th.  The  same  pro¬ 
gramme  will  be  followed  at  each  meeting.  There 
will  be  four  addressee  as  follows;  Presbyterian 
Doctrine,  Polity,  History,  and  Activities— mean¬ 
ing  the  Boards.  Clarence  G.  Reynolds. 

SPECIAL,  NOTICE! 

'  No  one,  either  an  old  or  a  new  sub- 
s^riber,  should  fail  to  read  the  announce- 

?ent  on  the  back  page  of  this  issue. 

he  offer  of  the  Illuminated  $15.00 
^ible  is  available,  for  a  time,  to  any 

/old  or  new  subscriber,  as  is  also  The 
Century  and  the  $7.50  Oallery  of  100 
f  Portraits.  Orders  should  be  sent  in  at 
once,  as  our  arrangement  to  furnish  at 
prices  as  now  offered  is  only  temporary 
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WOMEN’S  WORK  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  Fifteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Wom¬ 
an’s  Home  Missionary  Society  of  the  Synod  of 
Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  convened  in 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  McKeesport, 
Pennsylvania,  on  Wednesday,  October  27tb,  1897, 
at  9.30  A.M. 

The  church  was  tastefully  decorated,  the 
weather  lovely,  and  a  hospitable  welcome  was 
extended  to  all  who  came.  Twenty  of  the 
twenty-one  Presbyteries,  composing  the  Synod, 
were  represented  by  about  two  hundred  delegatee 
and  visitors.  The  opening  devotional  exercises 
were  conducted  by  Mrs.  Harbison  of  Allegheny, 
the  key-note  of  which  was  the  indwelling  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  cordial  address  of  welcome  by 
Mrs.  Bailie  of  McKeesport  was  fittingly  re¬ 
sponded  to  by  the  President,  Mrs.  Bailey  of 
Harrisburg.  The  report  of  Mrs.  Diefenderfer  of 
Erie,  Secretary  of  Literature,  followed.  In 
round  numbers  there  are  in  the  Synod  633 
Woman’s  Societies  and  355  Bands.  New  York 
has  heretofore  stood  first  in  the  number  of 
magazines  taken,  but  Pennsylvania  now  heads 
the  list  with  a  total  of  4,052. 

Miss  Rupert,  the  Synodical  delegate  to  the 
Women’s  meetings,  in  connection  with  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  brought  a  message  from  Winona. 
She  gave  many  touching  incidents  of  personal 
interviews  with  teachers  regardng  their  work — 
the  nearest  approach  to  a  complaint  she  heard 
was  when  one  teacher  from  Alaska  urged  her  to 
write,  saying,  “You  do  not  know  what  a  letter 
means  in  Chilcat’’ !  She  said  that  the  Board 
urges  the  women  of  the  church  to  remember  the 
noon  hour  for  prayer  (12.45).  Some  of  the 
recommendations  made  were  as  follows: 

1st.  That  the  name  of  the  organization  now 
known  as  the  Woman’s  Executive  Committee  of 
Home  Missions  be  changed  to  Woman’s  Board 
of  Home  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

2d.  That  the  Synodical  and  Presbyterial  Socie¬ 
ties,  realizing  the  importance  of  the  work  among 
the  young  people  so  largely  committed  to  their 
care,  shall  acquaint  themselves  with  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  work  in  the  Young  People’s  Department, 
and  CO  operate  with  all  their  efforts;  also  that  a 
wise  tactful  woman  be  appointed  in  every  local 
society  to  assist  the  young  people  in  their  work, 
and  lastly  that  the  young  people  be  urged  to 
take  shares  in  the  support  of  schools,  rather 
than  scholarships  for  individual  pupils. 

Mrs.  Strain  of  Philadelphia,  during  the  meet¬ 
ings  gave  three  “Bible  Studies,’’  one  on  “The 
Great  Commission,’’  one  on  “Giving,’’  and  the 
third  from  the  “Song  of  Solomon,’’  fourth 
chapter.  All  of  these  were  helpful,  inspiring 
her  hearers  to  fuller  consecration  of  life. 

Lunch  was  served  and  the  delights  of  Chris¬ 
tian  fellowship  were  experienced  during  the 
social  hour  which  followed.  The  meeting  again 
convened  at  2  P.M.  and  after  brief  devotional 
exercises.  Miss  Rodgers,  representing  the  Wom¬ 
en’s  Board,  made  a  clear  and  forcible  statement 
of  the  present  condition  of  the  work  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  schools  under  the  care  of  the  Board.  She 
said  Pennsylvania  had  the  reputation  at  head 
quarters  of  standing  by  every  school  she  has 
established,  of  not  dropping  the  work,  and 
leaving  it  for  some  one  else  to  carry  on.  No 
advance  is  asked  for  except  in  the  matter  of  vol 
untary  contributions,  as  no  new  work  will  be 
undertaken  until  the  debt  is  paid,  but  it  is 
hoped  no  further  retrenchment  will  be  necessary. 
Since  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  the  debt 
has  been  reduced  to  S8,(XX).  All  the  Alaskan 
schools  have  been  transferred  to  the  Government, 
but  most  of  the  teachers  employed,  (owing  to 
the  influence  of  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson, )  are  the 
same  as  were  in  charge  of  the  Mission  Schools, 
BO  the  religious  training  does  not  suffer.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Marsh  have  been  heard  from  in  their 
far  distant  field  at  Point  Barrow,  Alaska,  where 
they  are  reaping  the  fruits  of  the  faithful  labors 
of  Professor  Stevenson.  One  hundred  and  sixty 


were  present  at  the  first  Sabbath  evening  ser¬ 
vice,  80  at  the  first  prayer  meeting  and  114  have 
signed  the  Christian  Endeavor  pledge.  The 
work  among  the  Mormons  should  be  pushed 
more  than  ever  since  Statehood  has  made  them 
bolder  and  more  aggressive.  In  New  Mexico 
there  are  twenty-seven  day  and  two  boarding 
schools.  The  Christian  teacher  is  a  revelation 
to  the  Mexicans,  as  he  will  visit  them  in  their 
homes  in  times  of  sickness  and  trouble,  and, 
unlike  the  priest,  do  everything  for  them  with¬ 
out  remuneraticn.  The  Mountain  Whites, 
because  American  born,  have  a  peculiar  claim 
upon  our  love,  our  sympathies  and  our  gifts. 

After  Miss  Rodgers  came  the  report  of  the 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs.  Andrews,  the 
grand  totals  of  which  are:  To  Home  Missions, 
150,257.32,  and  to  Freedmen,  811,946.40;  a  total 
of  162,203.72 ;  an  increase  of  82,443.86,  and  the 
value  of  boxes  sent,  844.234.33.  Total  member¬ 
ship  of  the  society,  24,954. 

She  urged  an  increase  in  membership  and  offer¬ 
ings,  and  suggested  three  stepping  stones  towards 
this  end:  1st,  Proportionate  Giving;  2d,  Syste¬ 
matic  Giving;  3d,  Quarterly  Payments. 

In  the  evening.  Dr.  Weaver  of  Baltimore  gave 
a  most  interesting  stereopticon  lecture  to  a 
crowded  house.  Dr.  Weaver  is  a  colored  minis¬ 
ter  of  marked  ability  and  the  views  taken  by 
Dr.  Breed  of  Pittsburgh,  gave  a  deeper  insight 
into  the  life  of  the  colored  people  in  the  South 
land  and  of  what  is  being  done  for  them  in  our 
schools,  than  could  be  learned  from  any  word 
picture,  however  vivid. 

The  second  day  was  a  continuance  of  the 
“feast  of  good  things,’’  and  was  begun  with  a 
near  approach  to  the  Throne  of  Grace  in  a  solemn 
quiet  half  hour’s  servce.  After  some  routine 
business.  Miss  Rupert,  the  Young  People’s 
Secretary,  gave  a  brief  report  of  this  branch  of 
the  work.  Whole  number  of  Christian  Endeavor 
Societies,  (Junior  and  Senior)  567.  Whole 
amount  of  money  contributed,  84,195.54. 

Mrs.  Coulter  of  Pittsburgh  made  a  most  press 
ing  appeal  for  the  Freedmen.  This  Board  is 
carrying  a  heavy  burden  of  debt  (over  880,(X)0), 
on  account  of  which,  a  number  of  the  schools 
have  been  closed  and  the  school  term  of  many 
shortened,  and  yet  the  colored  race  is  increas¬ 
ing  rapidly  in  numbers,  illiteracy  and  immor¬ 
ality,  and  will,  in  the  near  future,  be  a  serious 
menace  to  our  national  life  and  prosperity, 
unless  Christians  are  soon  aroused  to  their  re 
sponsibility. 

A  resolution  was  passed  that  a  petition  be 
sent  to  the  Home  and  Foreign  Boards,  asking 
that  the  “Home  Mission  Monthly’’  and 
“Woman’s  Work  for  Woman’’  be  combined  in 
one  Union  Magazine.  The  reports  of  all  the 
Committees  were  then  read  and  accepted. 

The  former  oflBcers  were  reelected,  except  the 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs.  Andrews,  whose 
resignation,  after  fourteen  years  of  faithful  ser¬ 
vice,  was  regretfully  accepted. 

Miss  Mary  Speer  of  Huntingdon  Presbytery, 
(sister  of  Mr.  Robert  Speer,  whose  name  is  a 
household  word  among  mission  workers),  was 
elected  to  fill  this  office. 

A  new  office,  that  of  Freedmen’s  Secretary, 
was  created,  to  which  Miss  Martha  Graham  of 
the  Blairsville  Presbytery  was  elected. 

Mrs.  Evans  of  Erie  Presbytery,  formerly  Vice- 
President,  was  made  Box  Secretary. 

The  place  chosen  for  the  meeting,  the  last 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  October,  1898,  was 
York,  Pennsylvania. 

Mrs.  Bailey  asked  the  ladies  to  take  with 
them  as  a  text  for  the  year,  “My  soul  wait  thou 
only  upon  God.’’ 

The  afternoon  services  were  entirely  devotional. 

The  closing  service  was  the  gathering  of  the 
daughters  of  the  King,  around  their  Father’s 
table,  and  partaking  together  of  the  emblems  of 
the  dying  love  of  their  Lord  and  Saviour.  It 
was  a  feast  long  to  be  remembered  and  was  a 
fitting  ending  to  such  a  gathering  of  women, 
banded  together  to  work  for  the  advancement  of 
His  kingdom  “till  He  come. ’’ 


A  CooOH,  Cold  or  Sore  Throat  requires  immedi¬ 
ate  attention.  "Biirwn'x  ItminhUit  Tiik'/iw”  will  invari¬ 
ably  give  relief. 


A  RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  BY  THE  SYNOD 
OF  MISSOURI,  AT  ST.  LOUIS,  MO., 
OCTOBER  28,  1897. 

Whereas,  Our  General  Assembly,  by  repeated 
deliverances,  has  declared  that  the  attitude  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  upon  the  Temperance 
question  should  be  in  favor  of  total  abstinence 
by  the  individual,  and  absolute  prohibition  by 
the  State ;  therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  Synod  of  Missouri  deeply 
regrets  the  use  of  wine  at  the  late  Princeton 
banquet,  and  the  signing  by  Princeton  Pro¬ 
fessors  of  the  petition  for  a  saloon  license  for 
Princeton  Inn :  and  hereby  voices  its  entire  dis¬ 
approval  of  such  acts. 

That  we  express  most  emphatically  our  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  policy  pursued  at  Princeton  of 
permitting  students  to  visit  a  drinking  place. 
And  we  warn  the  officials  of  the  institution  that 
their  course  has  been  deemed  a  reproach  upon 
the  whole  Presbyterian  Church.  We  declare 
our  conviction  that  the  University  has  already 
been  injured ;  and  will  continue  to  suffer  so 
long  as  its  adminstration  manifests  such  apathy 
as  is  indicated  by  apparent  indifference  to  and 
silence  under  the  charges  made  by  the  press, 
religious  and  secular. 

Resolved,  That  the  Stated  Clerk  be  instructed 
to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  action  to  the  President 
of  Princeton  University,  and  to  the  periodicals 
of  our  Church. 

A  Copy  of  the  Protest  offered  and  ordered 
placea  on  Record,  and  to  be  transmitted  with 
I  the  above  Resolution. 

The  Protest. 

We,  the  undersigned,  would  respectfully  record 
our  dissent  from  the  action  taken  by  Synod  with 
reference  to  Princeton  University,  for  the  fol- 
owing  reasons : 

First,  While  we  deeply  regret  that  a  place  for 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  should  be  licensed 
in  the  town  of  Princeton,  and  especially  that 
any  of  the  Professors  of  the  University  should 
have  signed  a  petition  for  such  license,  we 
believe  that  the  action  of  Synod  reflects  unjustly 
upon  the  University,  and  is  calculated  to  injure 
an  institution  dear  to  the  whole  Church. 

Second,  It  is  unfair  in  that,  without  discrimi 
nation,  it  attributes  to  the  Professors  that  which 
was  the  personal  action  of  only  two  or  three. 

Third,  The  action  is  unfair  in  that  it  singles 
out  and  by  implication  condemns  one  institution 
of  learning,  and  that  one  not  officially  connected 
with  our  Church,  without  first  bearing  what  it 
has  to  say  in  its  own  defense. 

Samuel  J.  Niccolls,  H.  D.  Jenkins.  J.  H. 
Malcolm,  William  C.  Templeton,  J.  A.  Annin, 
John  B.  Hill,  J.  F.  Herdy,  J.  P.  Green,  H.  C. 
Evans,  E.  C.  Jacka,  George  E.  Martin,  John 
H.  Miller,  L.  M.  Belden,  John  B.  Brandt, 
Francis  L.  Ferguson,  John  W.  Allen,  S.  A. 
Meredith,  William  H.  Ferguson,  J.  G.  Reaser, 
James  E.  Kenton,  J.  A.  Gallaher,  F.  Auf  der 
Heide,  Louis  P.  Cain,  David  A.  Wilson,  Robert 
Ranken,  L.  L.  Overman,  C.  F.  Waldecker,  S. 
C.  Palmer,  August  Reibert,  E.  D.  Walker. 

Reply  to  the  Prote»t. 

In  reply  to  the  Protest  against  the  action  of 
Synod  upon  Princeton  University,  Synod  records 
the  following  reply : 

1.  The  Synod  is  not  conscious  of  any  injustice 
or  unfairness  in  its  action.  There  was  a  full 
consideration  of  the  matter;  it  passed  through 
the  hands  of  two  separate  committees;  abundant 
time  was  given  to  those  differing  from  the 
majority  to  present  their  views  and  to  offer  any 
facte  in  their  possession.  Synod  was  guided  in 
making  up  its  deliverance  by  the  testimony  of 
the  press,  religious  and  secular,  by  the  pub 
lished  statements  of  those  seeking  to  explain  or 
extenuate  the  condition  of  things  existing  there, 
and  by  personal  letters  from  those  who  have  been 
in  the  room  at  the  Princeton  Inn  where  liquors 
are  served.  There  was  no  doubt  left  in  the 
mind  of  the  Synod,  let,  that  wine  was  used  at 
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the  banquet ;  2d,  that  three  of  the  Professors 
signed  the  petition  for  the  licensing  of  a  saloon; 
31,  that  this  saloon  was  established  at  the  Prince¬ 
ton  Inn ;  4th,  that  the  room  where  liquors  are 
sold  under  this  license,  is  a  place  of  open  resort 
for  students  of  the  University,  and  that  it  is  a 
common  sight  to  see  some  of  them  drinking 
liquors  there. 

With  reference  to  the  charge  of  those  protest¬ 
ing  that,  “Princeton  has  been  singled  out  and 
condemned,’’  Synod  knows  no  other  institution 
of  learning,  in  which  Presbyteran  influences 
predominate,  where  a  similar  state  of  things 
exists.  If  it  did,  it  would  have  included  such 
in  its  action. 

As  to  the  statement  that  no  chance  of  defense 
has  been  given  to  the  University;  it  is  our  judg¬ 
ment  that  ample  opportunity  has  been  afforded. 
These  matters  have  been  before  the  public  for 
months.  Princeton  Alumni  and  brethren  in  our 
ministry  have  written  to  those  in  authority  at 
Princeton  for  their  side  of  this  matter.  Several 
of  our  Presbyteries  and  Synods  have  taken  action 
similar  to  our  own  and  yet  no  authorized  ex¬ 
planation  or  defense  has  been  offered. 

The  Synod  herein  declares  anew  its  sorrow  for 
the  necessity  of  any  action  and  declares  most 
solemnly  that  its  motive  is,  not  to  injure  this 
noble,  hstoric  institution  so  beloved  and  hon¬ 
ored  by  our  whole  Church,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
it  expresses  its  belief  that  these  things  will  be 
changed,  and  our  desire  is  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  those  seeking  such  correction. 

JoHK  H.  Miller,  Stated  Clerk. 


SIMPLICITY  ITSKIiP. 

A  .SIMPLE  HARMLESS  RKMEOV. 

Yet  It  CureH  the  Worst  Cases  €>f  irys|ie|isiii 
and  Iiifll|'estl<in. 

Dr.  Jennison,  who  has  made  a  life  study  of 
stomach  troubles,  says:  All  forms  of  indigestion 
really  amount  to  the  same  thing,  that  is,  failure 
to  completely  digest  the  food  eaten ;  no  matter 
whether  the  trouble  is  acid  dyspepsia  or  sour 
stomach,  belching  of  wind,  nervous  Dyspepsia 
or  loss  of  flesh  and  appetite;  a  person  will  not 
have  any  of  them  if  the  stomach  can  be  indued 
by  any  natural,  harmless  way  to  thoroughly 
digest  what  is  eaten,  and  this  can  be  done  by  a 
simple  remedy  which  I  have  tested  in  hundreds 
of  aggravated  cases  with  complete  success.  The 
remedy  is  a  combination  of  fruit  and  vegetable 
essences,  pure  aseptic  pepsin  and  golden  seal 
put  up  in  the  form  of  pleasant  tasting  tablnts 
and  sold  by  druggists  under  the  name  of 
Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets.  One  or  two  of  these 
tablets  should  be  taken  after  meals  and  allowed 
to  dissolve  in  the  mouth  and  mingling  with  the 
food  in  the  stomach  digests  it  completely  before 
it  has  time  to  ferment,  decay  and  sour. 

On  actual  experiment  one  grain  of  Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia  Tablets  will  digest  three  thousand 
grains  of  meat,  eggs  and  similar  wholesome 
foods. 

It  is  safe  to  say  if  this  wholesome  remedy  was 
better  known,  by  people  generally,  it  would  be 
a  national  blessing,  as  we  are  a  nation  of  dys 
peptics  and  nine-tenths  of  all  diseases  owe  their 
origin  to  imperfect  digestion  and  nutrition. 

Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets  are  not  a  secret 
patent  medicine,  but  a  fifty  cent  package  will  do 

ore  real  good  for  a  weak  stomach  than  fifty 
dollars  worth  of  patent  medicines  and  a  person 
has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  just  what  he  is 
putting  into  his  stomach,  which  he  does  not 
know,  when  widely  advertised  patent  medicines 
are  used. 

All  druggists  sell  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets, 
full  sized  packages  SOcts. 

A  little  book  on  cause  and  cure  of  stomach 
troubles  mailed  free  by  addressing  The  Stuart 
Co.,  Marshall,  Mich. 

In  addressing  advertisers  patronizing  our  Jour¬ 
nal  kindly  mention  The  Evangelist, 


SYNUD  OF  ILLINOIS. 

Galesburg  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
interior  cities  of  this  State.  It  has  no  body  of 
water  near  or  in  it,  but  the  beauty  of  a  rolling 
surface,  with  broad  streets  well  paved  and  well 
shaded,  bordered  by  well  kept  lawns,  and  with 
comfortable,  and  artistic  homes  is  hers.  Ihis 
year  she  opened  her  homes  to  receive  the  Synod 
of  Illinois  with  the  Women’s  Synodical  Home 
aud  Foreign  Missionary  Societies  The  attend¬ 
ance  upon  both  was  large;  the  Synod  showing 
one  hundred  and  twenty  nine  present  to  vote  for 
Moderator;  and  the  ladies  numbering  over  one 
hundred.  The  weather  was  delightful  and  every¬ 
thing  combined  to  make  the  meeting  one  of  great 
success. 

Our  church  is  new,  seating  some  seventeen 
hundred  persons,  with  a  gallery,  and  has  held 
twenty-three  hundred  in  the  auditorium.  It  is 
easy  to  speak  in  and  hear  in.  One  window  is  a 
memorial  of  Rev.  George  DuflSeld,  D.  D.,  author 
of  the  hymn,  “Stand  Up— Stand  Up  for  Jesus.’’ 
Another  is  a  memorial  of  Elder  T.  S.  Frost, 
beloved  in  both  this  church  and  that  of  Evan¬ 
ston.  The  platforms  were  very  simply  decorated 
with  palms  and  ferns,  leaving  room  to  stir 
around,  with  no  danger  of  disaster,  as  some¬ 
times  has  been  the  case.  The  ladies  met  in  the 
Sunday  -  school  room,  which  was  a  cheerful 
place  of  meeting.  And  there  were  enough  other 
rooms,  for  the  committees  to  have  places  of 
deliberation  without  disturbing  the  larger  bodies 
in  session.  Each  evening  found  the  choir,  a 
very  good  quartette,  present,  and  in  two  cases 
reinforced  with  extra  singers.  The  music  was 
unusually  good.  I  noticed  that  the  ladies  in 
the  choir  removed  their  hate,  a  custom  that 
seems  to  be  growing. 

The  sermon  was  by  the  retiring  Moderator, 
Rev.  J.  H.  Stevenson,  D.D. ,  from  the  text. 
Rev.  i.  5,  6.  The  theme  was  the  love  of  God  as 
the  ground  of  gratitude  and  praise  toward  him. 
It  was  a  mosaic  of  Scripture  texts,  very  deftly 
and  skillfully  woven  together,  and  was  not  only 
unique  but  able.  The  older  ministers  keenly 
enjoyed  it;  and  the  younger  ones  also;  for 
that  kind  of  preaching  is  not  common  in  any 
pulpit,  so  far  as  I  can  judge. 

Rev,  James  Lewis,  for  sixteen  years  pastor  of 
the  Central  Church,  Joliet,  was  chosen  Modera¬ 
tor;  and  Revs.  W.  B.  Allison  and  C.  W.  Whor- 
rall,  clerks.  Revs.  Edgar  W.  Clark  and  Am¬ 
brose  S.  Wight  were  appointed  to  assist  the 
Moderator  at  the  communion  service,  Wednesday 
morning,  with  the  usual  body  of  Elders.  In 
this  service”  the  ladies  united,  and  the  attend¬ 
ance  was  large.  A  delightful  occasion. 

Rev.  Erskine  N.  White,  D.D.,  Secretary  of 
the  Church  Erection  Board,  Rev.  J.  A.  Worden, 
D.  D. .  Superintendent  of  Sunday-school  work, 
and  Rev.  Dr.  John  Gillespie  of  the  Foreign 
Board,  were  the  representatives  of  the  Boards 
with  us.  Several  others  sent  their  excuses, 
being  prevented  from  expected  attendance.  Dr, 
White  always  has  something  to  say  which 
awakens  interest  in  his  Board,  and  did  not 
disappoint  our  expectations. 

The  Sunday-school  work  was  presented  very 
fully,  as  it  is  being  carried  on  in  this  State. 
Reports  were  heard  from  the  Standing  Commit 
tee,  the  Sunday-school  missionary  for  the  State, 
Rev,  C.  K.  Powell,  the  only  report  distributed 
in  printed  form,  Mr.  G.  V.  Albertson,  Sunday- 
school  missionary  in  Peoria  Presbytery,  and  from 
Dr.  Worden.  Opposition  was  made  by  Schuyler 
Presbytery  to  the  recommendation  asking  for 
the  appointment  of  a  missionary  for  the  Synod; 
not  on  the  ground  of  any  objection  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  incumbent,  of  whom  ail  spoke  in  the  highest 
terms,  but  on  the  ground  that  the  money  could 
be  better  put  to  use  through  other  agencies. 
The  discussion  was  warm,  and  took  the  spare 
time  of  the  Synod  until  late  at  night;  but  it 
was  Anally  voted  to  sustain  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Committee. 


Great  regret  was  expressed  at  the  absence, 
because  of  the  serious  illness  of  his  daughter, 
of  Rev.  C.  N.  Wilder,  D.D.,  who  was  to  present 
a  report  on  the  “Religious  interest  of  the  State 
Universities  and  of  students  of  our  own  Church 
in  these  universities.’’  The  doctor  sent  his 
report,  which  was  able  and  very  full,  and  showed 
at  least  an  average  with  the  denominational 
colleges  in  membership  in  the  churches;  and  a 
great  deal  of  religious  work  being  done  for  and 
by  the  students.  The  facts  presented  were  such, 
that  a  discussion  for  which  some  of  the  breth¬ 
ren  came  loaded,  was  averted,  there  having  been 
a  great  deal  of  ignorance  on  the  actual  amount 
of  religious  influence  exerted  by  the  churches 
and  professors  of  religion  in  these  various  in¬ 
stitutions.  The  Synod  united  in  prayer  for 
Dr.  Wilder  and  family. 

The  report  of  the  committee  upon  the  Board 
of  Aid  for  Colleges  and  Academies  was  presented 
by  Rev.  W.  P.  Kane,  D.D. ,  and  Rev.  Herrick 
Johnson,  D.  D.,  President  of  the  ^Board,  then 
followed  with  a  very  clear  and  definite  statement 
of  the  state  of  its  treasury,  and  of  the  defalca¬ 
tion  of  its  late  Treasurer.  Synod  expressed  its 
satisfaction  with  the  address  by  a  subscription 
of  81,000  towards  replacing  the  lost  endowment 
funds;  and  then  sung  the  doxology.  This 
amount  is  in  addition  to  the  sum  given  by 
Chicago  Presbytery;  these  special  gifts  so  far 
aggregate  83,500. 

After  adjournment.  Synod  was  given  a  recep¬ 
tion  at  Whiting  Hall  by  the  Faculty,  Trustees, 
and  students  of  Knox  College.  Dr.  Finley, 
President  of  Knox,  is  an  Elder  in  our  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  at  Galesburg,  as  are  aleo  some  of 
the  other  members  of  the  Faculty.  Hie  address 
of  welcome  was  given  Thursday  afternoon,  just 
before  adjournment,  and  closed  by  inviting  us 
to  stay  with  them;  “or,  if  you  cannot  stay 
yourselves,  send  us  your  children.’’  Knox  is  a 
good  place  to  send  children.  Dr.  Bateman, 
President  emeritus  of  the  college,  was  too  feeble 
to  be  present  at  the  reception,  no  one  how¬ 
ever  supposed  him  to  be  dangerously  ill, 
but  Thursday  evening,  at  seven  o’clock,  he 
died,  and  the  tidings  of  hie  death  saddened  the 
meeting.  Appropriate  resolutions  were  passed 
and  prayer  offered  by  Dr.  S.  M.  Hyde. 

The  popular  meeting  Wednesday  evening  was 
in  behalf  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  was  well 
attended.  In  addition  to  the  address  of  Dr. 
Gillespie,  addresses  were  given  by  Rev.  W.  S. 
Nelson,  D.D.,  missionary  to  Syria,  and  Rev. 
D.  L.  Gifford,  late  of  Korea.  An  offering  was 
given,  as  usual,  and  put  into  the  bands  of  the 
Ladies’  Missionary  Society  of  the  church. 

Of  the  Thursday  morning’s  session,  I  only 
heard  part  of  the  report  on  Home  Missions. 
The  statistics  of  interest  are,  that  the  Synod  has 
given  to  Home  Missions  this  year  837,614,  a 
gain  over  last  year  of  85,105,  and  a  gain  over  the 
last  year  under  the  Board  of  824,973.  The  net 
gifts  to  the  Board  this  year,  with  no  withdraw¬ 
als,  88,958,  as  against  withdrawals  from  the 
Board  in  excess  of  contributions  in  1895,  the 
last  year  of  the  old  plan,  810,000;  a  net  gain  to 
the  Board  the  second  year  of  tlie  Indiana  Plan, 
of  818,958.  Number  of  contributing  churches, 
1897,398;  again  in  two  years  of  63;  reached 
self-support  this  last  year,  10;  new  organizations, 
12. 

Two  recommendations  of  the  committee  of 
general  interest  were  adopted,  and  are  as  follows ; 

1.  That  we  hereby  express  our  conviction  that 
the  work  of  our  Synod  in  Home  Missions  should 
be  recognized  by  the  General  Assembly.  That 
we  instruct  our  representatives  on  the  Assem¬ 
bly’s  Committee  of  Fifteen  on  Synodical  Home 
Missions,  to  make  all  honorable  efforts  to  secure 
such  recognition  through  the  committee.  That 
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Id  case  of  his  failure  to  secure  such  recogoition 
we  hereby  instruct  our  Home  Mission  Commit¬ 
tee  to  make  a  report  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
1898,  of  the  work  done  by  the  Synod  of  Illinois, 
during  the  year  ending  April  let,  1898. 

2.  Inasmuch  as  the  Auditing  Committee  finds 
that  the  receipts  given  by  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions,  for  money  forwarded  to  it  by  our  Syn¬ 
odical  Treasurer,  are  defective,  in  that  they  fail 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  funds  were  received 
from  the  Treasurer  of  Synod.  Therefore,  re¬ 
solved,  that  the  Treasurer  of  this  Synod  be 
directed  to  inform  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Hume  Missions,  that  hereafter  all  such  re¬ 
ceipts  must  show  that  the  money  was  received 
from  the  Treasurer  of  Home  Missions  of  the 
Synod  of  Illinois;  and  that  no  more  money  will 
be  forwarded  from  our  treasury  until  this  re¬ 
quirement  is  recognized  by  the  Board. 

An  adjustment  was  also  reached  with  the 
Women’s  Home  Missionary  Societies,  in  a  mat¬ 
ter  that  has  caused  some  friction,  in  reference 
to  the  gifts  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Societies. 
The  Young  Ladies’  Bands  have  gradually  been 
merged  in  the  Christian  Endeavor  Societies. 
And  the  ladies  have  feared  that,  in  the  future, 
their  receipts  would  fall  off,  because  of  the 
lack  of  the  young  women  to  take  their  places 
and  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Women’s  Board. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  pastor’s  have  fell  that, 
as  a  large  percentage  of  the  giving  force  of  the 
Endeavor  Societies  was  made  up  of  young  men, 
it  was  not  fitting  that  their  gifts  should  go 
through  the  channel  of  the  Women’s  Boards, 
and  be  given  eventually,  to  the  school  worK 
maintained  by  their  organizations.  Mrs.  C.  W. 
Kobinson,  President  of  the  Women’s  Synodical 
Society,  suggested  that  the  gifts  of  the  Endeavor 
Societies  be  divided  between  the  Home  Board 
and  the  Women’s  Board,  and  this  found  favor 
immediately,  was  adopted  by  the  Synod,  and 
is  row  the  working  rule  for  the  societies,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  general  rule  that  all  societies  shall 
consult  pastor  and  session  as  to  their  gifts  and 
the  channels  through  which  they  are  to  give. 
It  is  expected  that  this  rule  will  do  away  with 
any  friction,  either  existing  or  feared,  between 
the  Women’s  Societies  and  the  churches. 

Blackburn  University,  at  Carlinville,  one  of 
the  weaker  of  our  colleges,  but  possessing  a 
valuable  plant,  and  of  worthy  history,  was  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  churches  of  the  Synod  for  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  aid  during  the  present  year.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  Faculty 
and  Trustees  in  reference  to  the  future.  The 
university  has  suffered  severely  from  the  depres 
siou  in  Kansas  lands,  and  from  the  bard  times; 
but  with  a  gocd  Faculty,  and  some  temporary 
help,  hopes  to  be  soon  upon  its  feet  again. 

The  report  of  the  Temperance  Committee  cre¬ 
ated  a  long  debate  The  resolutions  were  so 
strongly  worded  as  to  be  unacceptable  to  a  large 
number  of  the  Synod.  One  recommendation, 
that,  in  the  judgment  of  many,  would  have 
committed  the  Synod  to  the  Prohibition  party, 
whether  brethren  agreed  with  that  party  or  not, 
was  voted  down.  The  other  recommendations 
were  adopted,  but  none  of  them  without  opposi- 
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tion.  But  the  negative  votes  did  not  mean  that 
the  liquor  traffic  or  drinking  usages  had  any 
friends  in  the  Synod. 

The  popular  meeting  on  Thursday  evening  was 
in  the  interests  of  Home  Missions,  with  five 
addresses  on  various  phases  of  the  work,  by  four 
of  the  brethren  and  by  Mrs.  C.  W.  Robinson, 
of  the  Women’s  Society.  The  attendance  was 
good,  and  considerable  enthusiasm  was  mani¬ 
fested. 

The  luncheon  served  by  the  ladies  of  the 
church  Wednesday  noon  deserves  more  than 
honorable  mention,  and  was  one  of  the  pleasant¬ 
est  features  of  the  Synod.  Other  committees, 
not  mentioned  here,  reported  in  order,  and  their 
reports  received  due  recognition.  Bloomington 
Second  Church  was  chosen  as  the  place  of  next 
meeting,  but  both  First  and  Second  Churches 
give  the  invitation. 

The  Ladies’  Societies  reported  not  only  a  large 
attendance,  but  a  very  good  interest.  The  ad 
dress  of  Mrs.  J.  H.  Devore  on  Alaska,  secured  a 
bearing  from  a  goodly  number  of  the  commis¬ 
sioners  to  Synod  who  accepted  the  invitation  to 
be  present.  And  all  agreed  that  it  “was  a  good 
meeting.”  Ambrose. 

October,  1897. 

A  VKKB.kL  CORRECTION. 

A  slight  verbal  error  occurs  in  my  article, 
‘‘A  Plea  for  Judicial  Propriety,”  in  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  of  the  4tb.  Appealing  to  the  radical 
temperance  majority  of  the  church,  with  whom  I 
number  myself,  I  wrote:  ‘‘Their  very  strength 
imposes  upon  them  the  greater  obligation  to  be 
charitable  in  dealing  with  those  who  are  in 
the  minority,  which  still  embraces  some  of  our 
best  and  most  learned  men.”  In  the  printed 
article  ‘‘minority”  became  “University,”  lim¬ 
iting  my  reference,  and  unnecessarily  singling 
out  the  Princeton  Professors  for  a  compliment 
which  at  the  same  time  might  be  construed  as 
containing  an  invidious  hint  that  was  far 
from  my  thought.  As  the  error  is  one  which 
the  connection  does  not  coirect  even  for  the 
thoughtful  reader,  I  would  like  to  set  it  right  in 
this  way.  I  can  very  readily  understand  the 
working  of  the  mind  of  compositor  and  proof 
reader  which  caused  it— or  even  the  unconscious 
trick  between  the  eye  and  the  pen,  if  I  bad 
written  it  myself  and  permitted  it  to  pass  in 
the  manuscript  without  correction. 

R.  M  Patierson. 

SCOTT  THE  COM.HENTATOR. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Porter  recalls  the  life  and  character 
of  Scott,  the  Commentator.  Scott  is  a  reminder 
that  the  clergy  of  to  day  were  not  the  first  of 
their  order  to  work  hard  and  for  little  earthly 
recompense : 

His  Sunday  work  in  London  was  very  heavy. 
Every  alternate  Sabbath  it  began  at  four  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  winter  as  well  as  summer.  At 
that  time  the  watchman  gave  one  knock  at  Mr. 
Scott’s  front  door,  and  he  arose.  A  short  time 
afterwards  ha  would  set  forth  from  his  residence 
at  the  West-end  to  meet  hie  congregation  at 
Lothbury,  in  the  city,  at  half-past  six.  To  do 
this  be  had  to  walk  a  distance  of  three  miles 
and  a  half;  but  when  tempted  to  cumnlain,  the 
view  of  the  newsmen,  equally  alert,  but  for  a 
different  object,  changed  his  repining  into 
thanksgiving.  The  sacrament  followed  this 
early  service,  and  then  be  returned  home.  At 
ten  o’clock  he  held  family  prayers.  Then  came 
the  full  service  at  the  Lock  Hospital  Chapel, 
with  an  hour's  sermon,  with  an  alternative  ad¬ 
ministration.  Dinner  would  follow.  Then, 
without  sitting  down,  Scott  would  again  walk 
to  the  city,  this  time  to  St.  Mildred’s,  Bread 
street.  In  the  evening,  on  his  way  home,  some¬ 
times  a  fourth  sermon  would  be  preached  at 
Long  Acre.  These  exercises  would  be  concluded 
by  family  prayers,  and  those  at  length.  During 
this  time  he  always  lived  comfortably,  though 
literally  receiving  little  more  than  day  by  day 
his  daily  bread  Hie  stipend  at  the  Lock  was 
no  more  than  £80  per  annum,  and  nearly  £40  of 
this  was  expended  on  rent  and  taxes.  His  at¬ 
tempts  to  attain  a  lectureship  were  futile,  except 
in  the  case  of  St.  Mildred’s,  which  averaged 
about  £30  a  year.  Moreover,  hie  Lothbury  Lec¬ 
tures  were  by  no  means  “golden;”  they  pro¬ 
duced  7^-  6d,  eneb  time. 


Ministers  and  Churches. 


NEW  YORK. 

New  York  City. — The  Rev.  Henry  M.  Tyn¬ 
dall  has  now  three  Tabernacles— j ust  the  number 
that  Peter  proposed  to  build  on  the  mount  of 
transfiguration.  They  are  at  232  East  One  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Fourth  street;  1,410  Madison  avenue, 
near  Ninety-eighth  street,  and  1,882  Second 
avenue,  near  Ninety  seventh  street — the  last  two 
being  hired  halls.  The  field  is  about  a  square 
mile  in  extent,  and  comprises  a  population  of 
100,000  of  XMew  York’s  poorest  people  of  the 
East  side.  Within  the  district  there  are  but 
two  small  Protestant  Churches,  only  one  of 
which  is  English-speaking.  We  have  two  rented 
balls  in  which  are  held  fourteen  services  each 
week.  Four  of  these  are  Sunday-schools,  in 
which  are  gathered  some  600  children.  An  un¬ 
denominational  church  was  organized  in  1894. 
Into  its  communion  235  persons,  representing 
ten  different  denominations,  have  been  received. 
Our  Church  Building  Fund  amounts  in  cash 
and  pledges  to  f4,702  10.  Six  missionaries  are 
devoting  all  their  time  to  the  work.  To  lessen 
expense  they  are  keeping  bouse,  and  are  receiv¬ 
ing  their  board  only  for  their  services.  After 
SIX  months’  service  they  will  be  given  $5  a 
month,  providing  the  receipts  for  the  work  will 
admit  of  it.  It  is  a  work  of  faith  and  a  labor 
of  love.  No  contributions  are  ever  solicited  and 
no  debts  are  contracted.  About  82,500  a  year  is 
required  to  support  the  work.  It  all  is  from 
voluntary  offerings;  nearly  one  half  is  given  by 
the  people  here.  The  pastor  bolds  himself  per¬ 
sonally  responsible  for  the  payment  of  all  ex¬ 
penses,  and  accepts  for  the  support  of  b's  family 
any  balance  remaining  from  the  receipts.  This 
for  the  past  four  years  has  been  but  little  more 
than  one  half  the  salary  he  resigned  in  order  to 
labor  here.  In  his  last  leaflet.  Pastor  Tyndall 
is  at  pains  to  defend  himself  against  the  charge 
of  “too  many  irons  in  the  fire.”  Hie  brethren 
of  the  ministry  come  to  his  aid  with  alacrity  as 
do  others.  He  says:  “One  of  the  most  excellent 
features  of  our  method  of  work  is  that  it  easily 
introduces  the  willing  worker  to  the  field  need¬ 
ing  his  services.  There  are  ministers  enough  in 
this  city,  who  seldom  preach,  to  evangelize  the 
whole  town  was  there  some  system  by  means  of 
which  they  could  be  set  to  work.  For  example, 
take  the  Presbytery  of  New  York.  It  has  on  its 
roll  the  names  of  169  ministers,  131  of  whom  re¬ 
side  in  this  city.  Of  these  only  56  are  pastors, 
of  the  remainder,  20  are  evangelists,  and  others 
are  Professors,  Secretaries,  Editors,  and  retired 
ministers.  A  dozen  of  these  clergymen  have 
preached  in  our  Tabernacles  at  different  times. 
And  we  can  testify  that  they  have  caused  us  to 
feel  that  they  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  preach  the 
Gospel  where  so  much  needed  as  here.  Having 
now  three  Tabernacles  we  shall  require  the  help 
of  two  ministers  every  Sunday.  We  believe  we 
could  easily  have  ten  of  them  bad  we  so  many 
preaching  places.”  Then  there  are  ministers  of 
the  other  denominations  of  the  city,  ready  to  help. 

Albany. — Owing  to  continued  illness  and  the 
need  of  a  years’  rest  from  work,  the  Rev.  J. 
McC.  Holmes,  D.  D.  sent  in  last  week,  from 
Lakewood,  New  Jersey,  his  resignation  as  pastor 
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Dress  Goods. 

Winter  Season. 

ELEVENTH  STREET  STORE. 

Paris  Novelty  Fabrics,  covered  ft>oin  edge 
to  edge  with  brilliant  Mohair  Braid:— Red, 
brown,  blue  and  green,  with  black  Grecian 
Braiding. 

Merveilleux  Coverts  in  new  shades— castors, 
greys,  browns  and  olives— made  for  the  Tai¬ 
loring  Trade. 

Armurettes  in  full  range  of  Vigoureux 
shades. 

Brilliant  colored  Plaids. 

An  extraordinary  line  of  Ladies*  Broad 
Cioth, 

$1.00  per  yard. 

46-inch  Henrietta,  18  twill  line,  beautiful 
shades, 

65  cents  per  yard. 

Russian  Frisette — a  high  novelty  —  brought 
out  to  sell  for  $2.60  per  yard;  now  marked 
$1.00  per  yard. 


James  McCreery  &  Co., 

Broadway  and  lltli  Street, 
New  York. 


of  the  State  Street  Church,  which  was  read  on 
Sunday.  A  meeting  to  consider  the  matter  was 
called  for  Wednesday  evening.  Ihe  First  Church 
last  Friday  evening,  held  its  annual  reception 
for  the  new  members  of  the  last  year — sixty-one 
in  number.  The  hrst  lecture  in  the  “Bible 
Course,”  conducted  by  the  Central  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association,  was  given  October  2Gtb, 
by  the  Kev.  James  M.  Gray,  D.  D.  of  Boston, 
on  “Howto  Master  the  English  Bible”  -by con¬ 
tinuous,  repetitious  reading  of  its  various  books. 
Dr.  Gray  spoke  earnestly  and  enthusiastically 
from  personal  experience  and  experiment,  and 
described  the  remarkable  meetings  for  Bible 
study  now  being  held  in  Chicago,  which  he  had 
assisted  in  starting,  under  Mr.  Moody's  direc¬ 
tion.  The  next  lecture  will  be  by  Profesfor 
Howard  Osgood  of  Rochester,  New  York,  on  “The 
Old  Testament  and  Higher  Criticism,”  Novem¬ 
ber  30th.  W.  H.  C. 

Albany. — At  the  Congregational  meeting  of 
the  State  Street  Church,  Wednesday  evening,  to 
consider  Dr.  Holmes’s  resignation,  a  second  let¬ 
ter  from  the  pastor  was  read,  (called  out  by  let¬ 
ters  received  by  him, )  asking  that  the  question 
of  a  year’s  vacation  should  not  be  considered. 
He  needed  rest  from  all  responsibility.  After 
warm  expressions  of  sympathy  and  esteem  by 
various  members,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
wait  upon  and  confer  with  the  pastor  at  Lake- 
wood.  W.  H.  C. 

The  Presbytery  op  Syracuse  met  in  Syra¬ 
cuse,  New  York,  November  let,  1897.  Rev.  L. 
Mason  Clarke’s  pastoral  relation  to  the  Park 
Central  Church  was  dissolved,  and  he  was  dis¬ 
missed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Brooklyn.  The 
Presbytery  adjourned  to  meet  in  the  First 
Church,  Syracuse,  on  the  first  Monday  in  De¬ 
cember  at  12  M.  A.  H.  Fahnestock,  S.  C. 

Chester. —Bibfc  Study  Conference.— A.  most 
successful  Conference  for  Bible  study  and  the 
realization  of  the  fuller  life  in  Christ  was  held 
in  the  Chester  Presbyterian  Church,  (Rev.  R. 
H.  McCready,  Ph.D.,  pastor,)  October  26lh  and 
27th.  Revs.  Arthur  T.  Pierson,  D.D.,  J.  F. 
Carson,  A.  B.  Pritchard  and  Rev.  Cornelius 
Woelfkin  were  the  teachers  of  the  Conference. 
Many  ministers  and  teachers  from  various  parts 
of  the  surrounding  towns  were  present,  and  were 
not  only  deeply  impressed  by  the  teachings,  but 
strongly  moved  toward  a  new  self-surrender  to 
the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  average 
life  of  believers  was  set  in  contrast  with  the 
practical  requirements  of  the  Scriptural  stand 
ard,  and  believers  were  so  kindly  and  lovingly 
urged  to  bring  their  life,  by  the  power  and 
possession  of  the  Spirit,  into  full  harmony  with 


the  standard,  that  no  doubt  was  left  that  the 
witnessing  of  these  believers  would  be  fuller 
than  ever  before.  The  speakers  while  not  able 
to  present  all  these  separate  and  vast  fields  of 
truth,  yet  stand  for  them  as  voiced  by  one  of 
their  number:  1.  The  Bible  a  Perfect  Revela¬ 
tion  from  God;  2.  The  Realization  and  Verifica¬ 
tion  of  Things  Unseen  and  Eternal ;  3.  The  Sep 
aration  and  Sanctification  of  Conduct  and  Char¬ 
acter;  4.  The  Transformation  of  the  Inner  Life 
of  Disposition  and  Temper;  5.  The  Enthrone¬ 
ment  of  Christ  as  Master  and  Lord  of  the  Whole 
Being;  6.  The  Experience  of  the  Holy  Spirit’s 
Indwelling  and  Inworking;  7.  The  Enjoyment 
of  the  Rest  Life  of  Faith,  and  Freedom  from 
Anxiety ;  8.  The  Entrance  into  the  Holiest  of 
All,  or  the  Right  and  Privilege  of  Intercession. 
There  is  nothing  new  in  all  this  except  the  em¬ 
phasis  that  is  laid  upon  it  It  is  not  a  system 
of  theology,  but  the  practical  side  of  a  super 
natural  or  Biblical  life  such  as  is  possible  to 
every  believer.  The  Bible  Conference  Monthly, 
edited  by  Rev.  J.  F.  Carson  of  Brooklyn,  will 
continue  the  study  of  these  themes,  “For  the 
time  is  come  that  judgment  must  begin  at  the 
house  of  Gcd,  ”  if  believers  are  to  share  Christ’s 
power  and  become  tbe  Saviour  of  men. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Pittsburgh. — The  Second  Church  Renews  Its 
Call. — The  call  from  the  Second  Church,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  for  the  pastoral  services  of  Rev.  A. 
Edwin  Keigwiu  of  Millville,  New  Jersey,  has 
been  renewed  and  a  committee  from  the  church 
visited  Millville  a  few  days  since. 

OHIO. 

Dayton. — Rev.  W.  P  Miller  of  Ludlow,  Ken 
tucky,  has  received  and  accepted  a  call  to  the 
Park  Church  of  this  city. 

The  Presbytery  of  Dayton  met  in  adjourced 
session  in  tbe  First  Church,  Dayton,  October 
25th.  Revs.  Linn  J.  Earbart  and  Clinton  S. 
Wood  were  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Will¬ 
amette  and  tbe  New  York  Classis  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  Church  respectively.  Our  Young  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Societies  were  advised  to  send  their 
contributions  for  Foreign  Missions  directly  to 
the  Assembly’s  Board  An  institute  of  great  in 
terest  was  held.  Topic  for  tbe  afternoon, 
“Enducement  with  Power  from  on  High, ’’and 
for  the  evening  “The  Ambassador  of  Christ.” 
Overture  No.  1  relating  to  control  of  church 
buildings  was  answered  in  the  affirmative  and 
No.  2  concerning  deacons  in  the  negative. 

J.  K.  Gibson  S.  C. 

INDIANA. 

Hanover. — The  Rev.  Thomas  M.  Gossard  was 
installed  pastor  of  Hanover  Church  Presbytery 
of  New  Albany  on  the  evening  of  October  19th. 
Rev.  John  P.  Hearst  Ph.D  of  Jeffersonville 
presided  and  preached  tbe  installation  sermon ; 
Rev.  Robert  M.  Stevenson  of  the  First  Church 
of  Madison  gave  tbe  charge  to  the  pastor  and 
Rev.  Buford  W.  Tyler  charged  the  people.  The 
importance  of  the  work  on  this  field  increases 
with  the  growth  and  increased  missionary  infiu- 
ence  of  Hanover  College. 

ILLINOIS. 

Jacksonville. — Rev.  Charles  M.  Brown  was 
installed  pastor  of  the  Westminster  Church  of 
Jacksonville,  Illinois,  November  3d,  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Presbytery  of  Springfield.  Tbe 
Moderator,  Rev.  James  E.  Rogers,  D.  D.,  pre¬ 
sided.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  T.  D. 
Logan,  D.D.  ;  the  charge  to  the  pastor  was 
delivered  by  Rev.  T.  J.  Stevenscn,  and  the 
charge  to  the  people  by  Rev.  W.  L.  Tarbet, 
D.D.  Rev.  S.  A.  Glasgow  and  Rev.  A.  B. 
Morey,  D.D.,  participated  in  the  services. 

T.  D.  L. 

MICHIGAN. 

Manistique. — Rev.  Joseph  M.  Rogers  resigned 
the  pastorate  of  the  Church  of  tbe  Redeemer 
(Presbyterian)  on  Sunday  morning  last,  the  re 
signation  being  presented  in  writing  and  read 
by  Elder  W.  B.  Thomas,  in  the  absence  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Rogers,  who  went  to  lower  Michigan  to  at¬ 
tend  the  burial  of  his  aged  mother  whose  death 
occurred  the  Friday  previous.  A  congregational 
meeting  for  the  consideration  of  the  resignation 
was  called  for  Thursday  evening,  October  28th 
At  this  meeting,  John  Mosher  was  elected  chair 
man,  and  C.  R.  Orr,  secretary.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Rogers  having  return^,  he  gave  at  some  length  the 
reason  for  dissolution  of  pastoral  relations.  The 
resignation  was  then  formally  accepted,  and  later 
on,  resolutions  setting  forth  tbe  harmonious  re¬ 
lations  that  had  existed  between  pastor  and  peo 
pie,  were  read  and  after  some  discussion  unani¬ 
mously  adopted.  “In  his  resignation,  ”  (say  tbe 
congregation.)  “we  lose  a  faithful  and  devoted 
pastor,  one  who  has  done  much  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  Christ’s  Kingdom  in  this  community 
and  the  upbuilding  of  this  church,”  and  in  con¬ 
clusion,  it  is  “Resolved,  That  we  express  our 
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regret  of  his  decision  by  a  riuing  vute  and  iliat 
it  is  with  great  reluctance  that  we  accept  his 
resignation  and  unite  with  him  in  a  request  to 
Presbytery  for  a  dissolution  of  pastorate  relation¬ 
ship.  ”  Messrs.  John  Mosher  and  C.  R.  Orr 
were  elected  a  committee  to  represent  the  con¬ 
gregation  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Lake 
Superior  Presbytery  to  be  held  at  Escanaba  on 
November  9th,  when  action  will  be  taken  and 
the  dissolution  consummated.  The  Rev.  J.  M. 
Rogers  began  his  pastoral  services  in  Manistique 
five  years  ago  last  June,  coming  here  from  Gales¬ 
burg,  Wisconsin,  where  for  four  years  be  was 
President  of  Gale  College.  He  and  bis  esti¬ 
mable  wife  now  remove  to  Lansing,  Michigan, 
where  Mr.  Rogers  has  been  called  to  the  pastor¬ 
ate  of  tbe  Franklin  Street  Presbyterian  Church. 

WISCONSIN. 

Oshkosh. — It  has  been  an  eventful  time  in  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Oshkosh.  The 
resignation  of  tbe  Rev.  Lowell  C.  Smith  after 
a  successful  pastorate  of  seven  years,  was  not 
agreed  to  by  the  church,  and  at  tbe  meeting  of 
Winnebago  Presbytery,  October  28th,  it  took  a 
long  time  to  decide  that  Mr.  Smith  ought  to 
leave  hie  pastorate,  and  undertake  the  office  of 
Synodical  Missionary.  During  Rev.  Mr.  Smith’s 
ministry  in  Oshkosh,  a  beautiful  house  of  wor¬ 
ship  has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  nearly  130,000, 
the  membership  has  increased  fifty  per  cent,  and 
all  departments  of  the  church  work  have  been 
strengthened.  The  mission  work  has  been  taken 
up,  and  a  new  church  organized  in  South  Osh¬ 
kosh,  with  a  faithful  minister  in  charge.  Rev. 
Mr.  Smith  is  a  graduate  of  Hamilton  College, 
1882,  and  of  Auburn  Seminary,  1888.  He  was 
pastor  at  Moravia,  New  York,  three  and  a  half 
years,  and  came  to  Oshkosh,  October  29th,  1890. 
He  preached  his  last  sermon  as  pastor  of  tbe 
First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Oshkosh,  October 
31st,  1897,  and  administered  the  communion  to 
a  large  company  of  members  and  friends.  He 
entered  upon  hie  duties  as  Synodical  Missionary, 
November  let.  He  will  have  his  home  in  Osh¬ 
kosh,  and  go  out  from  that  city  to  his  work  in 
all  sections  of  the  State. 

Beaver  Dam. — An  interesting  conference  on 
Awakenings  in  Religion  was  held  in  tbe  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Beaver  Dam,  November 
2d.  Three  sessions  were  held,  and  the  presence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  manifest  in  the  discus¬ 
sions,  addresses  and  devotional  exercises. 
Among  the  speakers  were  Evangelist  James  R. 
Pratt  of  Watertown,  Rev.  H.  J.  Ferris,  Rev.  W. 


CATARRH  CAN  BE  CURED. 

People  are  beginning  to  learn  that  CATARRH 
is  a  local  disease,  caused  by  repeated  colds  in 
the  head,  causing  enlargement  of  the  soft  bones 
of  the  nose,  thickening  and  ulceration  of  the 
lining  membrane,  with  its  constant  discharge  of 
unhealthy  mucus  and  pus ;  that  every  reath  is 
tainted  before  the  air  reaches  the  lungs;  that  it 
is  the  cause  of  the  constant  hawking,  expecto¬ 
rating,  nose-bleeding,  headaches,  partial  loss  of 
hearing,  noises  in  the  head,  deafness,  impaired 
vision,  lassitude,  debility,  loss  of  rest  and  im¬ 
paired  appetite,  and  bad  breath ;  that  it  is  the 
principal  cause  of  bronchitis,  pneumonia  and 
consumption  of  the  lungs;  THAT  IT  CAN 
ONLY  BE  CURED  BY  LOCAL  TREAT¬ 
MENT;  that  the  AMERICAN  CATARRH 
CURE  is  the  only  remedy  known  that  can  cure 
the  disease ;  that  it  is  not  a  patent  medicine, 
but  the  private  prescription  of  a  physician,  who 
devoted  26  years  to  the  study  and  treatment  of 
the  disease,  and  who  thought  the  time  had  come 
when  the  public  should  have  the  benefit  of  his 
xperience. 

AMERICAN  CATARRH  CURE. 

Sold  by  all  druggists,  or  mailed  anywhere,  for 

11.00. 

Prepared  by  WM.  B.  JONES,  M.D.,  8th  and 
Reed  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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J.  Palm,  Dr.  M.  G.  Hodge  and  Rev.  G.  Gilbert. 
Arrangements  were  made  for  an  evangelist,  to 
have  charge  of  the  work  in  the  out-lying  regions 
of  Dodge  County. 

Gkeeuwood. — Rev.  James  T.  Ford  is  greatly 
encouraged  in  his  work  in  Greenwood,  and  the 
country  adjacent.  The  people  on  the  Twenty 
Six  road  have  lately  completed  a  comfortable 
chapel,  through  their  own  self  denial  and  the 
generous  help  of  the  Sunday  school  of  Dr. 
Booth’s  church  in  New  York  city.  The  chapel 
was  dedicated  October  24th.  Rev.  Joseph  Brown, 
Rev.  1,  C.  Hill  and  Rev.  W.  T.  Hendren,  with 
the  pastor.  Rev.  Mr.  Ford,  took  part  in  the 
memorable  services. 

KENTUCKY. 

A  “Mount.vin  Evangelist.” — Evangelist 
Charles  Farnsworth  of  Lockport,  New  Y’ork,  who 
was  ordained  some  years  ago  to  the  ministry  of 
the  Congregational  Church  has  now  joined  the 
Presbytery  of  Lexington,  Kentucky.  Dr.  E.  C, 
Guerrant  (a  college  mate  of  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Mar¬ 
vin)  has  led  hie  church  to  provide  a  salary  for 
Mr.  Farnsworth,  to  give  him  a  good  horse,  and 
send  him  to  the  “Highlanders”  of  Kentucky  as 
their  “mountain  evangelist,”  where  he  is  now 
doing  a  work  that  is  most  promising.  Few  men 
surpass  him  in  knowledge  of  the  Word,  self- 
denial  and  zeal. 

KANSAS. 

The  Pbesbyteky  of  Topeka  met  in  Baldwin, 
Kansas,  October  12th,  Dr.  J.  D.  Countermine  of 
Topeka  First,  elected  Moderator.  Elder  C.  S. 
Wyeth  and  Rev.  J.  H.  Speer  as  Clerks.  The 


The  Lungs  and  Their  Diseases. 


From  Dr.  Hunter*^  I..ertiireft  on  the  ProgresA  of 
Medical  Science. 


The  lungs  are  the  great  vital  center  of  the 
body  on  which  the  health  and  proper  action  of 
all  other  organs  depend.  If  we  cease  to  breathe 
for  but  tive  minutes,  we  are  dead  at  the  end  of 
that  time.  In  rare  and  exceptional  cases  the 
Hame  of  life  has  been  rekindled  by  artificial 
respiration,  but.  as  a  rule,  people  sound  and 
well,  when  suffocated,  are  dead,  beyond  restora¬ 
tion,  at  the  end  of  five  minutes.  Have  you  ever 
thought  why  this  is  ?  It  is  because  the  func¬ 
tions  of  every  organ  stop  the  moment  we  stop 
breathing.  Breathing  enables  the  heart  to  beat, 
the  blood  to  circulate  and  the  brain  to  send  forth 
sensation  and  motion  to  the  entire  body. 

The  Lungs,  the  Brain  and  the  Heart  consti¬ 
tute  the  tripod  of  life,  and  while  they  act  we 
cannot  die.  The  heart  depends  on  the  lunge  for 
its  power  to  circulate  the  blood,  and  the  blood 
depends  on  the  lungs  for  its  purification.  Every 
moment  of  life  carbonic  acid  is  being  generated 
in  the  blood  by  the  action  of  the  organism,  and 
must  be  gotten  rid  of  by  the  act  of  breathing. 
That  is  God’s  appointed  way  of  purifying  our 
blood.  When  we  stop  breathing  we  retain  the 
carbonic  acid,  and  five  minutes  accumulates 
sufficient  in  the  blood  to  poison  and  stop  the 
whole  machinery  of  life. 

All  affections  of  the  lunge  are  serious,  how¬ 
ever  slight  they  may  seem,  because  they  pre¬ 
vent  full  and  free  breathing,  and  in  the  same 
proportion  injure  the  general  health.  Take,  for 
example,  a  cold  which,  by  inflaming  the  air 
tubes  of  the  lunge,  swells  their  mucous  lining, 
diminishes  their  size  and  obstructs  them  by 
viscid  secretions  of  mucus.  As  we  cannot 
breathe  through  tubes  that  are  narrowed  and 
obstructed  by  matter  in  them,  as  well  as  through 
those  that  are  open  and  free,  so  every  cold  while 
it  lasts  injures  our  breathing,  diminishes  the 
purity  of  our  blood,  hurts  our  circulation,  clogs 
the  heart  and  irritates  the  nervous  system. 

All  diseases  which  affect  our  lungs  begin  in 
the  mucous  lining  of  the  air  passages — nose, 
throat,  bronchial  tubes.  This  membrane  is 
peculiarly  exposed  to  cold,  smoke,  gas  and  other 
irritating  and  noxious  matters  in  the  air,  all  of 
which  being  drawn  in  with  the  breath  inflame 
it  and  set  up  disease. 

But  it  is  the  chronic  disease  we  have  chiefly 
to  consider  in  treating  of  lung  diseases.  The 
acute  stage  passes  away,  leaving  the  patient 
almost  as  well  as  before  it,  but  more  liable  to 
occur  again,  until  it  settles  into  a  Confirmed, 
Chronic  Catarrh,  or  Bronchitis  -a  condition  of 
the  lungs  full  of  interest,  because  so  often  mis¬ 
taken  and  so  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  consump¬ 
tion,  of  which,  indeed,  it  is  generally  the  fore¬ 


runner. 


(To  be  continued.) 


Signed 

Robert  Hunter,  M.  D.  , 
Specialist  in  Lung  Cases, 
No,  117  West  Forty-fifth  St.,  N.  Y. 

NOTE  — Readers  of  The  Evangelist  who  are 
interested  in  Dr.  Hunter’s  work,  will  receive 
his  books  free  by  addressing  him  as  above. — Adv. 


following  ministers  were  received  by  certificate: 
Samuel  F.  Wilson,  from  Presbytery  of  Nebraska  ; 
Hezekiah  R.  Lewis,  from  Presbytery  of  Dayton  ; 
James  W.  Spargrove.  from  Presbytery  of  Em¬ 
poria.  The  following  ministers  were  dismissed  : 
William  C.  Axer,  to  Presbytery  of  Baltimore; 
E.  C.  Kalb,  to  Presbytery  of  Springfield ;  E.  S. 
L'heureux.  to  Presbytery  of  Monongabela  ;  Ihos. 
Nield,  to  Presbytery  of  Petoskey ;  E.  J.  Nugent, 
to  Presybtery  of  Neosho;  R.  Arthur,  to  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Osborn.  A  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
Wamego  Church  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Rev.  J,  W.  Spargrove,  for  his  action  thereon. 
Licentiate  L.  C.  Denice  was  examined  prepara¬ 
tory  to  hie  ordination  and  installation  as  pastor 
of  the  Clay  Centre  Church.  Arrangements  were 
made  for  the  installation  of  Rev.  A.  M.  Rey¬ 
nolds  as  pastor  of  the  Topeka  Westminster 
Church.  Junction  City  was  chosen  as  the  next 
place  of  meeting.  Presbytery  adjourned  to  meet 
in  Clay  Centre  on  the  28th  to  ordain  and  install 
Mr.  L.  C.  Denice. 

W.  G.  Banker,  S.  C.  pro  tern. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Edgemont. — This  church,  in  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  State,  Rev.  C.  H.  Poland,  pastor, 
is  much  encouraged.  The  Ladies’  Aid  Society 
have  purchased  a  furnace  for  the  more  comforta¬ 
bly  warming  of  their  house  of  worship,  and  they 
have  expenenecd  an  increase  of  spiritual 
warmth.  A  series  of  Gospel  meetings  just  con¬ 
cluded,  under  the  lead  of  Rev.  Byron  Beall,  an 
evangelist  of  Firth,  Nebraska,  has  helped  the 
congregation  to  realize  spiritual  uplift,  and 
about  twenty  souls  have  indicated  a  desire  to 
live  Christian  lives.  Edgemont  is  a  hustling 
railroad  junction  town  and  industrial  centre 
with  great  prospects 

Rapid  City. — This  congregation  has  taken  on 
new  life  and  is  greatly  encouraged  under  the  lead 
of  Rev.  B.  E.  P  Prugh.  The  debt  left  ufon 
their  elegant  house  of  worship  by  the  financial 
vicissitudes  and  removals  incident  to  the  con¬ 
gregation  had  greatly  discouraged  them.  With 
a  very  encouraging  starter  from  Mr.  McCormick 
of  Chicago,  and  a  generous  rebate  on  the  accu¬ 
mulated  interest,  the  people  have  rallied  nobly, 
the  young  people  taking  part  in  the  movement. 
The  mortgage  foreclosure  was  staid,  extension  of 
time  secured  and  at  reduced  rate  of  interest, 
and  not  only  all  the  interest  paid,  but  part  of 
the  principal,  and  a  goodly  portion  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  promptly  pledged.  Ihis  is  quite  a  tri¬ 
umph.  All  departments  of  the  church  work 
seem  correspondingly  quickened. 

Minnesela. — A  unique  installation  srevice  oc¬ 
curred  here  the  26th  ult.,  making  Rev.  William 
Graham  the  pastor  of  four  churches,  viz.  :  Min¬ 
nesela,  Vale.  Carmel  and  Hay  Creek,  all  situ 
ated  in  the  Belle  Fouiche  valley,  and  making  a 
circuit  of  more  than  thirty  miles.  Each  church 
had  joined  in  the  call  and  had  part  in  the  instal 
lation,  which  was  consummated  by  an  adjourned 
meeting  of  the  Black  Hills  Presbytery.  Rev. 
W.  S.  Peterson  of  Lead  presided  and  put  the 
constitutional  questions;  Rev.  B.  E.  P.  Prugh 
of  Rapid  City  preached  the  sermon  and  charged 
the  pastor,  and  Rev.  George  P.  Beard  of  White 
wood  charged  the  people.  Pastor  Graham  with 
his  helpful  wife  and  family  resides  in  Minnesela, 
the  county  seat  of  Butte  county.  The  outlook 
is  very  hopeful.  This  is  an  agricultural  and 
stock  growing  region  tributary  to  Belle  Fourche, 
the  nearest  railroad  town,  tift^n  or  twenty  miles 
away,  in  the  north  Black  Hills. 


FREE. 


We  direct  tpecial  attention  to  the  following  remark¬ 


able  statements. 


For  eighteen  years  I  was 
not  able  to  do  any  work, 
was  confined  to  the  house 
tliree  years,  often  confined 
to  the  bed ;  took  cold  on 
the  slightest  exposure,  eyes 
were  weak  and  discharged 
great  deal  of  mucous,  was  deaf 
in  right  ear,  suftereil  intensely 
with  pain  in  head,  had  fainting 
spells,  often  thought  would 
lose  niy  mind,  and  was  amisery 
to  myself  and  friends.  Eigh¬ 
teen  months  ago  used  Aerial 
liledicatiun.in  two  weeks  hear¬ 
ing  was  fully  restored.  Catarrh 
gradually  subsided,  and  in  six 
months  was  entirely  cured.  It  has  been  one  year  since 
1  useil  the  trealment,  the  disease  has  not  returned,  and  I 
feel  like  a  new  person. — Mrb.  Kate  Ellegood,  2221 
Walnut  St.,  St.  Louis,  Ho. 

34  years  ago  1  had  risings  in 
my  ears,  had  Catarrh  30  years, 
hearing  failed,  for  many  years 
could  not  hear  loud  conversation 
two  feet  away,  had  continual 
roaring  in  ears,  hoarseness,  throat 
sore  and  dry,  intense  pain  over 
eyes  and  “stopped  up  ’’  feeling  in 
my  head.  General  health  so 
impaired  was  not  able  to  work. 

Used  Aerial  Medication  iu  ’92. 

It  stopped  the  roaring,  iiain 
and  soreness  fully  restored  my 
hearing,  for  tive  years  have 
been  free  from  Catarrh. — Wm.  F.  Bowers,  Howell, 
Arkansas. 


“Whereas  I  was  Deaf,  Now  I  Can  Hear.” 


At  the  age  of  69,  after  having  suf¬ 
fered  from  Catarrhal  Deafness  20 
years,  am  truly  thankful  to  state 
that  I  am  entirely  cured  by  Aerial 
Medication ;  my  hearing  which  had 
liecome  so  bad  that  I  could  not  hear 
a  watch  tick,  or  conversation,  is 
fully  restored.  I  will  verify  this 
state  ment. — W illi ah  Ritchie,  . 
Derby  Centre,  Vt. 

The  late  Prof.  Basil  Manley,  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  I.ouisville,  Kentucky,  .says 
of  Aerial  Medication:  “  I  cun  cor¬ 
dially  recommend  its  use,"  Write 
for  fac-siinile  of  this  letter. 

►  *  •  It  has  always  been  a 

pleasure  to  carry  your  ads,  and  your 
remetlies  are  popular  with  our 
pie.  Bell  and  Van  Ness, 

Christian  Index,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


We  have  reliableiassurance  that  the  above  statements 


are  genuine  and  that  Dr.  Moore  Is  a  reputable  physi¬ 
cian. — Cincinnati  Herald  and  Presbyter. 


MEDICINES 

For  Three  Months’  Treatment 

FREE. 

This  very  liberal  offer  having  proved  remarkably  sue* 
cessful  last  year,  I  have  decided  to  renew  it,  and  will  for 
a  short  time  send  meilicines  for  three  months’  treatment 
free.  For  question  form  and  particular8,addre8s, 

J.  H.  Moore,  M.  D.,  Dept.  A  15  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

1  Thompson’s  Eye  Water. 


EFFECT  OF  PLASTER  AND  CEMENT  ON  1I<«)N 


THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

San  Francisco. — The  250th  anniverBary  of  the 
Westminster  Standards  was  duly  celebrated  in 
the  afternoon  of  October  22d.  by  direction  of 
the  Synod  of  California;  and  it  must  be  said 
that  our  brethren  of  the  Coast  acquitted  them- 
eelves  with  great  credit.  The  last  Occident  gives 
these  particulars :  Rev.  William  B.  Noble.  D.D., 
presided  and,  to  borrow  the  witticism  of  Dr. 
Hemphill,  made  several  brief  but  noble  speeches 
in  introducing  the  orators  of  the  occasion.  Rev. 
Henry  B.  Gage — who,  by  the  way,  ought  not 
to  be  overlook^  when  our  friends  of  the  Eastern 
colleges  are  looking  about  for  good  material 
upon  which  to  imprint  the  honorary  title  of  the 
doctorate  of  divinity— spoke  on  The  Personnel, 
Proceedings  and  Place  of  Meeting  of  the  West¬ 
minster  Assembly.  Dr.  Henry  C.  Minton  treated 
of  The  Doctrinal  Content  of  the  Confession.  Dr. 
John  Hemphill’s  theme  was  Influence  of  Weet- 
minster  Standards  in  Promoting  Government  by 
the  People.  The  theme  of  Dr.  William  Alexan¬ 
der  was,  Influence  of  the  Doctrinal  System  on 
Modern  Civilization.  Here  were  two  solid 
hours  packed  full  of  the  richest  of  strong  meat 
on  the  bone,  and  the  large  audience  feasted 
[  with  a  relish  and  delight  unmistakable. 


“In  view  of  the  continually  increasing  em¬ 
ployment  of  iron  in  building-construction,” 
says  the  Revue  Technique  (Pans)  “it  is  well 
not  to  lose  sight  of  the  disastrous  action  exerted 
by  lime  and  plaster-of  paris  on  this  metal.  If 
we  plunge  pieces  of  iron  into  a  vessel  of  freshly 
prepared  lime,  a  rapid  oxidation  takes  place, 
especially  if  wrought-iron  or  laminated  iron  is 
used.  This  oxidation  is  not  confined  to  the  sur¬ 
face,  but  rapidly  reaches  the  heart  of  the  iron, 
which  in  a  very  short  time  undergoes  a  profound 
alteration  in  resisting  qualities.  To  this  first 
must  be  added  the  great  expansion  caused  by 
increase  of  volume  of  the  mass.  It  has  been 
shown  thus  that  iron  frames  put  together  solidly 
by  means  of  clamps  were  nevertheless  broken. 
The  action  of  plaster  of  paris  is  similar.  On 
the  other  hand,  cement  seems  to  be  an  excellent 
preservative  against  rust,  and  it  has  been  shown 
that  pieces  of  iron  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of 
cement  remained  unaltered  after  being  for  a 
considerable  time  under  water.  It  would  even 
seem  that  such  a  covering  is  preferable  to  paint- 
[  ing  with  red  lead. ’’—Literary  Digest. 
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HOUSEHOLD. 


Mrs.  Rorer  declares  that  it  is  quite  possible 
to  provide  a  table  for  eight  people  on  ten  dollars 
a  week.  She  has  tried  it  and  knows,  and  in  the 
October  number  ot  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal, 
she  gives  menus  for  twenty-one  attractive  meals, 
and  full  directions  for  preparing  them.  Young 
housekeepers  of  the  present  day  certainly  have 
many  helps  in  the  practical  suggestions  that 
come  to  them  in  such  articles  and  in  the  various 


SLEPT  LIKE  A  CHILD. 

Gained  Twenty-seven  Pounds  in  Four  Weeks. 
The  Story  of  a  Soldier. 


periodicals  devoted  to  their  interests.  Good 
Housekeeping  brines  a  mass  of  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  each  month,  not  only  about  food,  but  of 
all  matters  connected  with  the  health  and  well 
being  of  the  house  and  the  family.  What  to 
Eat  is  as  attractive  as  it  is  practical,  with  its 
many  amusing  illustrations,  and  a  new  cover 
every  time,  appropriate  to  the  season.  The 
Thanksgiving  turkey  very  cleverly  assumes  a 
prominent  place  in  the  current  number,  and 
the  Armenian  bill  of  fare  gives  original  sugges¬ 
tions  for  the  distracted  housekeeper  who  sighs 
for  “something  new,’’  upon  which  to  feast  a 
critical  family.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  do 
not  see  these  magazines,  we  have  selected  the 
following  recipes  from  What  To  Eat : 

To  Make  Good  Coffee. — What  is  termed  good 
coffee  (by  some  people)  may  be  made  from  most 
any  of  the  different  kinds  which  are  kept  for 
sale.  Personally,  I  prefer  really  genuine  Mocha 
and  Java.  Your  grocer  will  mix  it  properly,  un¬ 
less  you  have  a  special  preference  as  to  the 
amount  of  either  the  Mocha  cr  Java.  1  do  not 
like  the  kind  which  is  called  the  blend  as  well. 
My  second  choice  is  the  beet  Golden  Rio ;  third 
choice,  most  any  of  the  package  coffee.  Get 
the  tinsmith  to  make  you  a  cup  out  of  perforated 
tin,  about  the  size  of  a  coffee  cup,  with  a 
securely  fitting  cover,  on  to  which  is  soldered  a 
loop  or  ring,  by  which  it  may  be  removed  from 
the  pot  before  the  coffee  is  served.  Into  this  cup 
put  a  small  tablespoonful  of  ground  coffee  for 
each  person,  close  the  cup  and  put  it  into  the 
coffee  pot,  and  pour  on  to  it  one  cupful  of  cold 
water  to  each  spoonful  of  coffee,  and  let  it  stand 
all  night.  In  the  morning  place  it  on  the  stove 
and  let  it  come  to  a  boil,  then  set  it  on  the  back 
part  of  the  stove,  where  it  will  keep  hot  until 
the  rest  of  the  breakfast  is  prepared.  Before 
serving,  remove  the  cup  containing  the  grounds, 
add  a  cup  of  hot  water,  and  you  have  coffee  the 
aroma  of  which  will  make  every  one  hungry. 
In  the  absence  of  the  perforated  tin  cup,  a  thin 
muslin  sack  may  be  used,  but  it  is  not  as  con¬ 
venient  as  the  cup.  Golden  Rio  may  be  made  in 
the  same  way  as  the  above  with  good  results. 
To  serve  the  coffee :  Put  one  or  two  cubes  of 
sugar  (whichever  is  preferred)  into  your  cup, 
with  a  teaspoonful  of  rich  cream,  then  pour  your 
coffee  on  to  it,  and  you  will  have  a  cup  of  coffee 
which  we  think  better  than  the  famous  Vienna 
coffee.  To  make  coffee  from  the  package  coffee . 
Take  a  good  tablespoonful  of  ground  coffee  for 
each  person,  add  one  egg  and  mix  wel>,  then  add 
one  cup  of  cold  water  for  each  spoonful  of  coffee. 
If  more  than  one  cup  for  each  person  is  re¬ 
quired,  add  the  same  amount  extra.  After  boil¬ 
ing,  add  a  cup  of  hot  water  to  replace  what  may 
have  escaped  in  steam.  Coffee  to  be  used  for 
dinner  should  be  prepared  in  the  morning  with 
cold  water,  the  same  as  you  did  the  night  before. 
Try  this  way  and  see  if  you  do  not  think  it  is  a 
great  improvement  on  the  old  way  of  making  it 
in  the  morning  with  boiling  water. 

The  Value  of  Fruit  Diet. — A  celebrated 
French  physician.  Dr.  Dupoury,  divides  fruits 
into  five  classes,  each  of  which  possesses  a  spe¬ 
cial  hygienic  value— the  acid,  the  sweet,  the 
astringent,  the  oily  and  the  mealy.  To  the 
first,  including  cherries,  strawberries,  raspber¬ 
ries,  gooseberries,  peaches,  apples,  lemons  and 
oranges,  he  accords  great  merit.  Cherries, 
however,  he  prohibits  entirely  to  those  affected 
with  neuralgia  of  the  stomach.  Strawberries 
and  raspberries  he  recommends  warmly  to  those 
of  bilious,  plethoric,  and  gouty  temperament, 
and  denies  them  to  those  in  whom  diabetes  is 
present  or  suspected.  Of  the  sweet  fruits  he 
considers  that  plums  are  of  special  hygienic 
value,  and  even  a  preventative  in  gout  and  artic- 


From  the  Transcript,  Peoria,  III. 


No  man  is  better  known  and  liked  in  that  rich 
tier  of  Illinois  counties,  of  which  Peoria  is  the  centre, 
than  genial  Chester  S.  Harrington,  of  Princeville, 
Ill.  For  many  years  Mr  Harrington  has  traveled 
through  the  country  on  profitable  journeys  as  an 
itinerant  merchant,  and  everywhere  he  goes  he  is 
given  a  hearty  welcome  by  the  people  who  depend 
upon  his  visits  for  the  purchase  of  necessaries,  and 
some  of  the  luxuries,  of  life. 

Mr.  Harrington  is  a  veteran  of  the  war,  and  from 
this  fact  is  made  the  remarkable  experience  which 
he  related  at  the  Transcript  office  recently.  His 
story,  telling  of  the  evils  which  the  Civil  War  was 
but  the  beginning  in  his  own,  and  in  thousands  of 
other  cases,  was  as  follows ; 

“I  served  three  years  in  the  134th  Illinois,  enlist¬ 
ing  at  Kewanee,  III.  I  was  in  Libby  Prison,  and 
suffered,  like  many  another  Northern  soldier.  Until 
recently  I  was  a  member  of  the  Princeville  Post,  of 
the  G.  A.  R. 

“The  strain  of  army  life  did  its  work  in  under¬ 
mining  my  health,  although  the  collapse  did  not 
come  for  years.  For  some  time  I  suffered  from 
general  debility  and  nervousness  so  badly  that  I 
could  not  sleep.  For  fifteen  years  my  sleep  was 
completely  broken  up.  Indigestion  resulted  and  my 
misery  increased.  My  eyes  began  to  fail,  and  as  my 
body  lost  vitality  my  mind  seemed  to  give  way  also. 
I  could  scarcely  remember  events  that  happened 
but  a  few  weeks  before. 

“For  two  years  I  was  unfitted  for  business.  I  was 
just  able  to  creep  around  during  the  greater  part  of 
this  time,  and  there  were  times  when  I  could  not 
get  up  at  all.  My  brother  is  a  doctor,  but  all  his 
efforts  to  help  me  tailed  to  give  me  any  relief. 

“I  tried  a  number  of  remedies,  without  avail. 
Finally,  having  re  id  articles  regarding  cures  that 
had  been  effected  by  Ur.  William’s  Pink  Pills  for 


Pale  People,  I  decided  to  try  them.  That  was  in 
1896.  I  bought  a  box  and  took  the  pills  according 
to  instructions.  Just  four  days  later  I  had  the  hap¬ 
piest  hours  I  bad  known  for  years.  That  night  1 
went  to  sleep  easily  and  slept  soundly  as  a  child, 
and  awoke  refresh^.  Three  or  four  weeks  after 
beginning  the  treatment,  when  I  had  taken  four 
boxes  of  the  pills,  I  found  I  had  increased  in  weight, 
from  119  pounds  to  146  pounds.  This  greatly  sur- 

firised  my  friends,  who  thought  my  case  was  a  hope- 
ess  one.  I  began  my  work  on  the  road  again,  and 
have  continued  it  right  along  ever  since  in  excellent 
health. 

“Let  me  tell  you  a  remarkable  thing  that  was  a 
side  issue,  but  a  valuable  gain  to  me.  I  found  that 
while  I  was  taking  Dr.  mlliams’  Pink  Pills,  I  had 
beeU  cured  of  the  smoking  habit,  which  bad  been 
formed  when  I  was  a  boy  six  years  old  and  which 
had  clung  to  me  all  these  years.  The  craving  for 
tobacco  left  me  and  I  have  never  experienced  it 
since.  I  have  recommended  the  pills  to  many. 

(Signed)  “Chester  S  Harrington.” 
Chester  S.  Harrington,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes 
and  says,  that  the  matters  contained  in  the  above 
statement  by  him  signed  are  true. 

Chester  S.  Harrington. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  a  notary  pub¬ 
lic,  this  15th  dav  of  J  uly,  1897. 

Lincoln  M.  Coy,  Notary  Public. 
All  the  elements  necessary  to  give  new  life  and 
richness  to  the  blood  and  restore  shattered  nerves 
are  contained,  in  a  condensed  form,  in  Dr.  Williams’ 
Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People.  They  are  also  a  specific 
for  troubles  peculiar  to  females,  such  as  suppres¬ 
sions,  irregularities  and  all  forms  of  weakness.  In 
men  they  effect  a  radical  cure  in  all  cases  arising 
from  mental  wor^.  overwork  or  excesses  of  what¬ 
ever  nature.  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  are  sold  in 
boxes  (never  in  loose  bulk)  at  50  cents  a  box,  or  six 
boxes  for  13.50,  and  may  be  bad  of  all  druggists,  or 
direct  by  mail  from  Dr.  Williams’  Medicine  Com¬ 
pany,  Scnenectady,  N.  Y. 


ular  rheumatism.  To  the  grape  he  accords  the 
very  first  place.  As  this  is  the  season  for  that 
fruit,  his  remarks  thereon  are  particularly  appli¬ 
cable.  He  is  an  ardent  advocate  of  what  in 
Europe  is  called  the  grape  cure.  In  this  cure 
grapes  for  several  days  form  the  exclusive  ali¬ 
ment.  The  patient  commences  with  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  from  one  to  two  pounds  daily,  with 
a  gradual  increase  to  eight  or  ten  pounds.  After 
a  few  days  of  this  diet,  a  marked  improvement 
in  the  general  health  is  noticeable.  The  appe¬ 
tite  improves,  the  digestion  becomes  easy  and 
rapid,  and  increased  capacity  to  withstand  the 
fatigue  of  out  door  exercise  is  noticeable.  The 
grape  cure  is  particularly  recommended  to  the 
anmmic,  dyspeptic  and  consumptive,  in  the 
diseases  of  liver  and  in  gout. 

Unfermented  Grape  Juice. — Here  is  a  recipe 
the  excellence  of  which  is  vouched  for  by  a  Min¬ 
neapolis  lady:  To  ten  pounds  of  ripe  fruit  add 
two  quarts  of  water.  Let  it  boil  slowly  two  or 
three  minutes.  After  cooking  press  out  the 
juice  from  the  pulp,  add  two  pounds  of  white 
sugar,  bring  to  a  boil ;  skim  and  put  in  glass 
jars  and  seal  while  hot.  Keep  in  cool,  dry  place. 
After  you  open  a  bottle,  if  any  is  left,  heat 
before  putting  away  again.  Seal  hot.  From 
New  England ;  tried  and  used  year  after  year. 

“Creme  de  Markon” — (Nut  soup.) — One 
quart  of  chestnut  meats  which  have  been  skinned, 
then  stew  tender  in  enough  water  to  a  little  more 
than  cover.  Press  through  a  fine  sieve  into  the 
cooking  pot,  then  add  one  quart  of  white  stock. 
Heat  to  boiling  point,  then  add  ample  pinch  of 
salt  and  dash  of  white  pepper,  few  drops  of  nut¬ 
meg,  onion  and  celery  essence.  Lastly  one  pint 
of  beaten  cream.  Color  a  rich  green  with  a  few 
drops  of  spinach  extract. 

Roses  Glace  Daintee. — One  half  package  of 
gelatine  soaked  in  one  and  a  half  cups  of  white 
wine  for  thirty  minutes,  then  set  the  bowl  into 
boiling  water,  until  the  gelatine  is  dissolved. 
Add  one-half  cup  of  sugar,  a  few  drops  of  orange 
flower  water  to  flavor,  a  few  drops  of  spinach 


extract  to  color  a  delicate  green.  Strain  and  set 
away  to  cool.  When  it  begins  to  thicken  beat 
in  one  pint  of  whipped  cream  Add  two  ounces 
of  candied  rose  petals,  turn  into  square  mold 
and  when  set  turn  out  on  lace  paper  mat  on 
crystal  dessert  platter..  Garnish  with  roses. 

HARVEST  TIMES. 

This  is  the  beautiful  harvest  time  with  its 
warm  hazy  October  days.  In  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  at  this  time,  the  dressing  of  the  har¬ 
vest  “maiden”  is  enjoyed  by  the  children.  A 
writer  thus  describes  the  custom:  “The  dress¬ 
ing  of  the  harvest  maiden  was  always  superin¬ 
tended  by  some  of  the  older  folks,  the  children 
being  directed  bow  to  make  a  marvellous  frock 
of  white  foolscap,  begged  from  “the  study,” 
ornamented  with  rows  of  nicks,  holes  and 
scallops,  which  put  around  the  sheaf  and  pinned 
with  a  blue  ribbon,  looked  quite  smart,  the 
maiden’s  golden  head  standing  well  out  of  the 
stiff  drapery.  The  goddess  graced  the  centre  of 
the  supper  table,  and  was  afterwards  carefully 
kept  till  the  following  spring  and  given  as  a 
tit-bit  to  the  horses  that  turned  the  first  furrow. 


NEWSBOT8  IN  ST.  PETERSBURG. 

A  visitor  at  St.  Petersburg  tells  us  that  news¬ 
papers  are  rare,  alike  in  the  capital  and  the 
provinces.  In  certain  parts  of  St.  Petersburg 
there  are  a  few  newspaper  stalls,  around  which  a 
crowd  of  people  anxious  for  news  is  never  seen 
as  in  London,  Paris,  and  the  cities  of  the 
United  States. 

Occasional  newsboys  pass  here  and  there, 
carefully  bolding  black  bags,  which  contain  a 
few  Russian  dailies,  and  which  they  carry  along 
with  great  gravity.  Not  a  cry,  not  a  sound  an¬ 
nounces  their  presence ;  none  of  the  familiar 
shouts  so  typical  of  the  newsboy  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe  and  the  United  States.  The 
Russian  news^y  is  a  silent,  serious,  slow  step¬ 
ping  lad. 
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THE  EVANGELIST 


November  11,  1897. 


1 A  Remarkable  Offer ... 

I  The  Evangelist  $3.00 
Century  Portraits,  7.50 

The  Century  Magazine,  4.00 

Regular  price  for  the  three 

$14.50 

if  purchased  separately. 

Under  our  contract  with  The  Century  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  York,  the  publishers  of  the  Century 
Magazine  and  the  Century  Gallery  of  One 
Hundred  Portraits,  we  offer  these  two  excellent 
publications  at  a  nominal  cost  with  a  subscription 
for  one  year  (a  renewal  or  a  new  one)  to  The 

READ  THIS! 

N^.  B. — This  offer  applies  to  renewals 
and  new  subscriptions  to  both  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  and  The  Century  Magazine.  All 
arrears,  however,  must  be  paid  before  the 
offer  becomes  available,  and  in  case  of 
subscriptions  already  paid  one  or  more 
years  in  advance,  its  acceptance  carries 
forward  the  subscription  an  additional 
year.  New  subscriptions  to  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  may  begin  at  once.  The  Century 
Magazine  year  will  begin  with  the  No¬ 
vember  number  unless  otherwise  requested. 
Send  for  list  of  lOO  portraits  Address 

SUBSCRIPTION  DEPT.  THE  EVANGELIST, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK. 


Only 


$7.50 


for  the 

3 


PICTORIAL  SPLENDOR 

800-BEI1UTIFUIPICTURES-800 

Holy  Bible 


Oxford  Edition. 

Compiete  Concordance. 

Marginal  xeferencee. 

Self-Pronouncing. 


This  is  an  exact  photographic  re-  BEOULAK  PBIOE,  $15.00. 

production.  ^  . 

Full  Turkey,  Silk-sewed.  Red  un-  Our  SpeCldl  PriCO. 
der  Gold  Edges,  full  Divinity  Cir¬ 
cuit.  Size  when  opened  as  above,  including  a  year’s 

11  by  19  inches.  subscription  .  .  .  t  V 

For  $4  75  we  will  send  this  beautiful  (115.00)  Bible  to  any  new  sub¬ 
scriber  and  mail  him  The  Evangelist  for  .52  weeks. 

For  $3  70  cash  we  will  send  any  old  subscriber  the  Bible,  or  for  $3.00 
cash.  pruV'ded  he  also  sends  the  signature  and  address  of  five  persons  who 
would  be  pleased  to  receive,  without  cost.  The  Evangelist  for  thirteen  weeks. 

Purchasers  pay  transportation. 

N.  B  —Orders  should  be  sent  in  immediately  to  ensure  their  being  filled. 
Send  for  sample  pages.  Adiirees 

SUBSCRIPTION  DEPT.  OF  THE  EVAN6ELIST  PUB.  CO., 

156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


ARMOURS 

WHITE 

SOAP 


AN  ABSOLUTCLT  PURE.SNOW-WllITC.rLOATlNO  .SOAP  POR  TOILET  BATH. NURSERY  AND  FINE 
UUNDRY  WORK.  f.LEANSES  THOROUfiHLY  AND  LEAVES  THE  SKIN  SOFT  AS  VELVET. 


A  DA\ni  I D  ^  I  A I INHDY  ^  Suaj-hnteed  pure.neuiral  Laundry  Soap.  The  best 
/AFl/  \v/UrV»3  LAUni/ri  I  Soap  made  for hou^ehold  uae.Ovalcake.fib The  hand. 

ARA\01IRS  KITCtItN  BROWN  for  scouring. scrubbing  and  kitchen  work. 


